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All the chamber muNtc works exu-pt titf scvcti »lnrf '.<.ii.tt.is 
(three for violin, two for violom'flbt, anti two b-i < l-o nmt ) at r 
obtainable in the excellently ctlitetl niiniattne ■,.<.(.■■. ..I ibr 
Eulenberg Edition. 'I'he sonatas are publishni in il.r Sutn-.t k 
Edition. Brahms himself arraiigeil as piano tbuis fb.i one 
piano, four hands) the two Sextets, the Ei.on. tEi.nfrts ni 
G minor and A major (but not the t* miiioi ), all tbiff Mi oil-! 
Quartets, and the two Viola (Quintets. 'I'lie Eiaiio ( Atmlef hr 
published also as a Sonata ftir Two Eiaiio'., opus M, b. I lo- 
Clarinet Sonatas he issued for violin and piam. a-t well as t..i 
viola and piano. Other of the eliatnber itnisii w<.iks b.ivr br.-o 
arranged, both for one piano, four liantls atnl foi tw<. piain*-., 
four hands— most of them published by Simroik. I’.ven bn 
piano solo Paul KLlengel has nuide. a few highly effeitive ti .in 
scriptions, notably the 1 lorn Trio, the two Viola (.Quintets, atnl 
the Clarinet Quintet. 

It is hardly necessary to attempt here !i cotiiplcfe bibliogra 
phy. The standard life is Max Kalbeek’s Jtihiinui't fha/fun, 
eight volumes, Deutsche Brahms-desrltsc/uiff, Herlin, I'ttM 
14. Florence May’s Life of Johannes Hrahms in two vol 
umes, London, 1905, is useful for reference though (ritieally 
unbalanced. Niemann’s Brahms conttiiiis in tfie Etiglisb 
translation (New York, 1929) a good biiiliography. A 
thematic catalogue of the works is issued by SimriHk, attii the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde has recently issued through 
Breitkopf und Hartel an edition of the Complete Works tbetu * 
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'I'lIK TRIO IN H MAJOR, OIR/.S H 

I'l' is onr t»f the iionir-i nf imc.ir lii*.toi'y ihal (hr lir*if wurk 
i(( llnihin'^’N f'H’ut •a’rifi of twenty (iiiir ina’itrr|iir(r'. of i haitilirr 
niiiait flic 'IVid in H itiajdi, ninei K ■.honlil have ((inie (u It’, 
lint perldftnunee, fmt in fiis native lanil, not even in iMimpe, 
Init in lUir own theti jrne.ieally henif'liljal Ainei ira. *riie date wan 
'ruenilay, Noveinlu'i .',7, IHVV. The (ilaie w.e. 1 todnwoi ih’n 
flail, New Vot'k, on firoatlway, oitponile l''.I«'vrtitfi .Street .mil 
one door aluwe (hare Chitidi. ‘I'he playetn were ‘riieodoie 
Thoftiun, violin, (hen only twenty yeat’i old, ('ail Herppn.inn, 
(tdlo, anil Williatn Manon, piano, a younf' man ol twenty nix. 
"f'he pro/.fi‘an), m orded in 1 h . Ma'.o(d'. “Meinorien of a Mimiial 
Life”, ( loned with the Btahne. Trio, annoiimeil an “(hand IVio 
in fi tnajor, opte. H” (trion were alway. “prand” in (Inr.e dayn). 
Dr. Mason’s understatement that the piere was then played “lor 
the lirsl time in Ameriia” is mi'.leadinp; it should read, “lor 
the lirsl time in (he wmld”. Morente May, in her “Life of 
Johannes Brahms”, slates sfierirually: “'f'he 'IVio was [terfornied 
for the first time in [uiltlii , to die laslinp musiia! distinetion of 
America, on November . 17 , IKV?, at William Mason’s eonrert 
of ehamber musii in Dodsworlh’s flail, New York. ... ft 
was played for the second time at Breslau on December IH of 
the same year”. 11 we compare this with the statement of Kal 
beck that “'I'he very first publit performaiue . , . took place 
on De( ember IK, in a i hamber music soiree of Messrs, 

Machlip and Seyfri/, in Breslau” it seems dear that Kalbec k has 
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^ 7V/r ( l/utmlu't iMuiU I"/ liffihttfi 

fjtllrn illln fiiiii fhixu^^li iin( 11^111^ hr.utt mI fhr N'rw luik 
pPlfnritlitll! I', fill' jillollfy uf VVlli< h i'; «■•.! tl I 1<V ftl* il.ifl’i, 

A't i'l Wf!l kliHWIl, ftir 111" lii-il M.i.mIi .uul hr. .t .m* i.tfr i 
jihiyt’ti fill ih.H ‘riicMl.iy rvitiuiH tii N.tvruilii i , 1 «'.*<, wiir 
ten Hilly a year hrluir hy fitr fwmfy "in vr.i' "I'i Mnu|i"':ri 
( Hralllll'i waa Imni tii I laiiihtiiKi MlV - vr.lly «li( 

fcfPiit fmiti fhi* vrf iiHt vvr kii>*vv l"tliv, n viol hy fhr iinilmr 
MuNcr lliirty M-vni yeafs lain , m IH'M, m ai fh«' Vf-t y rml uf 
hi‘i liiiif' lilr. 1 licrr ia liatilly any aiial"f.?iir hi all tiHia* hi a"iy 
fm* thin rcvi'iititi hy a y,n'al ina-.fn , in fhr liryday ><( hia jiuwi ia, 
of hin vt'iy hint ifiaiiihn nmaii vviak, rstihriant with V"ufhlul 
gt'fliun, Init alnomnlr, fltryiil, atiil rrvraliiiti "li rvrry I'ayr mrs 
jicriynt'c ami hewiltlrinH-nl in 1 im- <<1 |ii"hlrnin that lain hr 
{"inu‘ ( liild’n play tn hiitt. I hr i "iili "iifati"ii "I fhr fw«< vri iunn 
iNtluinuf alrmrliinp inlrirnt. VVr ("uhl ank ("i ii" iirflri "h|ril 
IcnsHfi than thry pivr, hy Ihrti innfraan ami p»r.'ahly ijiiilr an 
much liy their niiiiilaiifirn, in ptninrly what i "iiniit uim Hiahmn’n 
great n can. 

'I'hc main thenifn nf all Imn niiivrniriifn, tu hrgm with, 
remain cnnentially umhangrti: ami girat thniirn thry air, ntui 
dily tmiving ulung ihr dialnitit malr in ntiniiylv aflinilafrd 
rhythtrw, retalliiip, the nim(tli(ilirn "I (iirinian liilk ••"im that 
Brahms M(t dearly Inved ami nu niiniitrly ntiidied. l akr fin in 
stance the H[iening theme i>f the hint imivemeiii, niiaiinyt and 
full (if ynvithful ardiir in mith phrase, hiMadly and widely nm 
structed as a whole with true Bralimnian “hmg hreatli”. In Wil 
liam Mason’s copy of the early vemion, ntill in esintem e, ihotigh 
the paper is flaking olT at the edges ami yellow with age,' flie 
opening sixty4wo measures are virtually ideniital with the 
same measures as they are shown in the Mulcnherg miniature 
score of the later version. 

• The e»rly vcr«i(iri !• (Miieil In h mmleoi ritifinn, ninveiiietif fur «(tiitv. I»v 
the Edition Breitkoat (No. AdSl, "Koiie E«ii«iifi({" ) . 
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V'iiiu;illy, InU Jint litfialiy: Hraluiin af twenty-one, :w at 
fifty i'it'Jitj '‘(ailt'd off fii'i inelody with llu* piano, confitiued it 
with the cello, and did not entririt it to the violin until the 
twenty fifit mea'aiee. But the- youlhliil Itrahitet wan niodfNt 
and timid, hosjiitahle like all really p,ood craltMuen to }iup,ge‘i 
tions; and he had a friend, the frieat violinist Joseph Joachim, 
whom at that time he rep,arded an his superior in eom[>ositiiH), 
and who all his life continued to exercise a profound influence 
upott liim. So in deference to the wisfien of his friend, who did 
not like the violin to he kejtt no long silent, he introduced for 
it some insignificatit and otio'ce little scraps of counlc-rpoint 
agaittst tlie c ello melody, to he seen to this day in the edd edition, 
hut stricken caif when he grew old enough to know wliat he 
really did not want. 

But our interest irr the first theme, far deeper than one in 
superficial detail, goc”t right to tfre roc»l of strucfirral relaticni- 
ships that must he itnderstood hy anyotte who wishes to under 
sfatul its c(»mpc!set*s Wor k as a wfmle. 'I'o pirt the case hluntly, 
wc ittay say tliaf tfie young Biafims’s theme ( No, I in Idgure I ), 
irortically enctugh hy its hesi (|ir:dilies its firm pace, strong 
lyric individuality, and ncrhle proportierns, defeats his itnmafure 
skill when fie seeks to fit it as a part into a complete sonata move- 
ment, 

'Bhe theme owes its dignity to a numher of noteworthy pecu- 
liarities. Idrst of all, it is not a short pregnant fragment, such 
as Beethoven likes to use as a tnaiti theme, hut a complete lyric 
melody, laid crut on a scale truly .Schuher-fian in its deliberation. 
'Bhe mere hulk of the tlietne might not have raised an in- 
soluble jirohlem had not two other features c»f it presented pit- 
falls, Mrst, like so many of Brahms’s melotiies, it is very 
rugged and simple in its harmcmic basis: like the German folk- 
songs he so loved, it grows out of the fundamental tonic and 
dominant harmonics, and follows the line of the diatonic 
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-ii.ilr. riir. .iilinii , *’t‘l iml- ■ ••Hm i lh» (nr iffMn! 
tnlitl4>*«, If I'i •* inff-d!. SrM.iolIv, .khI ii iiMu lv t'!!, if i 

fait* ft 1 

f 1 r T t|f f |f ffif 

4¥*» 7 J I J J j I W j I; J j 1^ J 

? *j*h fif ^''1 

/ #j. ^ ^ j- * 

3‘**'*» J 

^*^'**C*af -* ^ *' ' ^ •'7'- 

rhythmir movcturfif i*i ntritnHly “tlirfif” |i!M(ihH fljf* •*** 
{lortuill (intCN 'iididly (»li fftr .itirnfrd tl wr (hikiI Hr h^lf 

note bents aloud, c’lnphud/iiif?, f hr im|»i)rf.utf noirr, if i timIh f hu*); 

** 0 «r, two, 0 «r, two 
0 ??H, two, Onr, two” rtt. 

The scene is set, then, for the di-routlifiiir of ihr youfhftd 
compoNer. We can follow the stages of it with ati aniuseinenf 
not unmixed with pity. 

Mis first misstep, fatal, irremrdinhle, is the adoption of a 
second and a third theme, fll and III, in Idgurr 1 ) whiih do 
nothing to afford contrast to the thetic rhythm of the first, l»ut 
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furii itH wdf^;hli(ic‘i’i to tiowiu ifjit hruvinfi'j by ihrir pitilriM id 
Ni%lrm{* 0/1 licul One. To inakc liati woi-,r, Hralitif. a'/an iatoa 
with Ilia •;<•( otul tld'dif a f iij’uraultjft t, iratTVcd f(»i‘ cxlciuha! iiat; 
later, of the itioat tonvenlional “•.eliool” ly|te, a;'ai>t relent leaaly 
inaiateiit on heat One, 'I'lu; reMilt ia that, having no easentia! 
liiythniii dintraat to fiel|) hitn, he litiila liia seioiul tlienie un 
atemintahly weariaotne, eaperially in the hreailth of j)ro|iortiona 
the atale of tlie niain therne ittipoae*! upon him, arul in the hoju; 
of relieving thia monotony ‘.peeda up hia fundamental |»aee. I le 
haa now hrokeri fiia sonata form into fragments as unmendahlc 
as those of the falleti I fumpty I fumpty. Anyone who will play 
tfirough themes 11 and III at a natural pare, and then try to 
go on, tit iht’ mmr juir(\ with theme I, will see that this false 
remedy for monotony of rhythm lias both left it unnired, and 
Introduied essential huk of unity into tlie whole movement, 
{'riietne I cannot, iti fad, lie resumed afti’r 11 and III without 
t flange of pare, a rruel psyt hologiial ilmnirt' which involves 
Bralims, at the beginning of the repetition of his tliemes, in a 
fruitless effort to bridge bafk: Brahms, later to betoine the 
supreme modern master of rhythm! ) 

'The (lue to the success of the later verf.ion is the second 
theme which, as brief and to the [loint us its complex nature 
will permit, takes in it the place, of the earlier prolix and 
monotonous second theme, fugue subject, and third theme, 
'I’liis new and beautiful theme is shown at b’igure 2, a, 'riie 
due again to the effectiveness of tliis theme, one of the 
finest in all Brahms, is its real contrast with the first, lioth by 
the elusive chromatic steps which its melody ojiposes to the 
diatonic vigor of the other, and more especially by its masterly 
combination of metrical conformity to the first with profound 
and essential rhythmic contrast to it, 'Phis theme is nc>t thetic, 
but anacrustic: that is to say, its note groups begin not on the 
bcatsi but before the beats. If we follow the common custom of 
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In the eight mciwures nf fetnufiifiini ft» the ie|»r;il uf hi'* 
themes Bmhm*i not only tivoidn the Innghithle g;ujt hetie'. of the 
first version Isut introdiue*', ;i trij>let figinr of •.uhordiintfe 
rhythm th;it kills at least five hirtls with one stofie; 

1. It holds hack the pace tt* a hreadlh that ends the ex 
position with great dignity. 



Till' /i witjnr Tfin 9 

1. 1 1 rt hut-'i wtfh ;i (litict rutc flir jiiTvioitn trij)Ift‘! of 

4, iilfM'.tii (• 1 !>' tmimitKK' ■i( oir), liui', 'itTving 

(ho unity o{ the whole. 

4. It prepair’i ;oi ititcK-.liny, li;.'un* in llif (lfVfln|utH'()f 
( iiuf.t III I'Hy.r H ). 

4. If f'ivt". lh(' fif^onilioii tHTthnl jot the ircaitilulation of 
the toaiti ihfitu’, as we '.hall '.fc in itjorr detail later. 

f. It yjve-. the < ue foi the 'ilif.htly modified, eornpletely 
< hantiiof.', fif'sire used in the toila (hint four tneasiireH of 
(tape 17). 

Ily tiui'i redtainyf the three fhemen of fiin orif’iiial version 
to two whifh emliody a leal (oiilrast in a fnndanientai unity, 
lirahiiis has dune mure than turn a nun se<|ua(ious, messy ex- 
(tusifiuii sediun into a hiyjily (upeni and stirriny. one; he has 
prepared the way fur ti ansfurminp his wlmle movement from 
its initial prolix innihnenic’ into its final niatpiifii ent iliretiness. 
To uliserve the ihanye in all its fastinaliny, detail must he left 
to indiviilual students. We must he (unteni here to exainine 
hriefiy a lew of the must salient re-.ults. 

'lake for instanie the matter of the reeapitulaliun of the 
themes, that stumldiny hlutk <iti whidi sonata form so often 
wrecks the unwary. In the early version Hrahms hrinpH hack 
his themes with all the hel(dess literalness, the ecinahle in- 
sistence on the important and the unimp(»rlanl alike, with 
which cfiildren tell stories. Contrast the sulitle way in which, 
at the liottom of paye 12 in the new version flsuIenhei'K) the 
main theme stcsals in in the strinys, not in the oriyinal B major 
hut in the related and as it were vc-i!ed key c»f (i sharp minor, 
the piano meanwhile steadying the pace with the trijrlef figure 
already prejiared. Note how if gradually acquires force, until 
at the bottom of the next page it asserts itself more strongly 
than ever- thanks largely to those same triplc-ts. Above all, 
note how even this new force of statement is heightened by the 
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mt Hiuji.ti ililr f..iM lurv iiv, (My lw’>. m- i .iti* •. ii'iitiiip tl .wii 

ft) tWrIify >>1!< , ii! .lliKllt fil* xlifMitll ,t!f MH 111 

Hut f}if m't’tt •.fnkmi.'; ouii.t .f nl ill i ; th.if fht nvit 

totl,!*!. In flu'tMl Iv Vll ,|)IH Ht.llim : It !« ' h hr .»() (( I if h tl I hr 
•itilil-i !iy fhr i.nf't, lii -f, llntt In h.f. ii'rfliiDff in w f" ■..ly .»h"Uf 
hin triUctl fltrnir, .mil mhiihI, fh.t! hi - <ifhri fwo fhrinr i jtr 
tun Hki* if ill rhylliin lo .ilhiiil huii uny fflffivr iMufiiti. 
llfiut', un |tiuvritii.tlly in ul'AMyn flu i .mr with fhu! who h.ivr 
nufhittg tu nity, hr fi«kr<i fn (.hiIuih hn ii f fw-r (>,iKr'i .or lir 
VntrtI 111 fmihumn •ilnittfiiiyi t I.( lln- tln nn whnh, iinr thru 
niii'ir. i’t quite utriiqqiui fnl hy tn w fiinuf'lit, !> .k ! ir. uumfivril, 
while the fiii.il latlrmr in itifir (.i./ii.iit ii>(iii!i.r.i •hIsIIv mil uI 
rimiattrt' in Hralini'i; a [iiiiitjioun nunr .nn.n nl fiitr itimiln **rmi 
(Mfftt fnrVM** in nhiiil, fill’ htlnr nuliluinn If iH ii itiiitiln itn iif 
the winds rirutf, in fhr hilitr, in iii.ikr fhr fi.ivrlh i f ikr nil 
hi'ituitf; and fhr muir if !iln*:iri'; ihr lumr wr Itn 11 tqi mil I'laf 
rulliif’i in iiulilfrtrni r, and yt" ahntif mn hunnimn, 

If in uidy in fhr 'srintid vn ami ihil fhr iiii miiir’; mif. 
With thr idiafrinrnt id fhr pair in irlli) and vnilin 

lu’gin III ultriaiatr fltr phianef! uI fhr main fhrmr, rmph ni/inp 
in c:i(h fmpiTirnl fhr 'ai'iprn'iinn fhaf hum-; iin rspim-avr rn 
ficner, thr viulin *suun turning if infu •;ri|nrnir-! whnfi jiiulmiyf 
iifui intensify if. 'I'hr piaitu fuu juiiri iff, 'a-rkirip fhr 'atlt 
dimiinaiit kry that alntu'if invatialdy Irndn if-t i mflnlnmn fn 
Hrahmu’H ruda.'i, ami dyiiip unf i prtiii^ntln) ilnmiph prmip'i 
of three eighth nufrM grnrrafcti finm thr mriprirtimi':, fn rhyfh 
mk ohliteratiiin ami Mlrmr. 'rhrn, in fhr mmiirnf id pm 
foundest tendrrneHH tiuutrd in Idgnrr h, an d tflium fmm 
these groups of three eighth notPH, thr ihrrr qnaifrr nnfr’i of 
the second theme, their anaeru'ifie affark renfurrd, are di'sfillrtl 
to a new coneentration. 'I'heir downwartl form drawn a new 
tension from its harmoni/aition in sevenfh thord';, their fi|» 
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Will'ti fuMil i'i |.'ivrn llir (ntii liiii}-’. MlhpltHly uf Ulil’iHU Hffrj.tiltf, 
first by fhr viulitt ;uh 1 thru liy tfir irllui ;uui whrfi tfir [>i.UM> 
tukf* if iji Ittilh till r« fiiiit'i ;if miir, lii.if Mtlitli<iiiiii.utt •^rvriitfi 
(hortl with lai'.rtl fumtli -.frii lh.it litahlii'. mi ilr.fily hivr’i, aiiil 
the witlr 'ijitrail in r«>».i‘ifrr, Intitli it tna rral rsallalinM. iMiially 
Mtirnr tjuiikri, ititiic ciirii^rtit luinrt uf thr •saiiir *ai'ijirii'auiiH 
Iruil III a vigui'uu's t mti lu’iiuii- 

lAir flic 'akr uf uur y.uutl uiulfi-ttaiuliiiyt uf later rxam(>If"», 
if will fir Wurth wfiilr fu rrturtl hrrr tfir f.'rnrial jiuiiit'j tlii'i 
liCHiitifnl lutla illtrilratrn. 

1. I'suhifiuii uf thr niu'tt r^•.rIllial [tart uf thr maid ifirmr, 
aiul imiltijilit atiuii uf it Ity nriiuritir, witfi lirifAif f'liiiiH "f 
inu'it '»i^,nlfi<anl fraturr-. in tfii*. ur.r thr 'arsjirir.iun. 

2. f f'lr uf isuhtluitiiiiaMf kry tu /.nvr •srir r uf rrjnrr. 

(. Brief rrfririiir, ahai r)i|iiri'avrly hri(-'l»lf'i>f*tl, fu a ruU' 
trantiiij^ thrinr. 

4. f u rr'-.tuff viyuii uf rmutiuiial tuiir aftn thrM- puiy^n 
aiitir’i, a 'ihurt paMiapr in ittuir rapiti niuvriurjif fa 'lurt uf 
‘hipriiit”) fu fhr rritl. 

Of thr utltn inuvriuriit'i thr ',ilirr/.u, witli it’s ’statiafu play 
ftilnrn'i and my'ifrry and fhr limad pauprd rnf Inriia-siii uf ifn 
Iriu, tindrrgur*! Htfir t halier. I fir finale prufit'i hy a new, a 
rnurr viguruift ami dirrtt, 'inumi thrinr. I'lir Aihtyin^ natuially 
uf all four muvrinrnt*. tfir prufuiimlr'it in exprevtiun, affuitla 
striking rvidrmr uf fhr ri*irntial unity uf ifa turnpu'irr’'s nuraial 
rharatfrr lhruugf>*'iif Id's lifr. hur tfir nuhir pui'ang 'amg uf tfir 
rcllu, puiufualrtl hy i»umlrring <|ur*.tiun*. frum flir pianu, wliit h 
hr adtird in 1 HA I ( l‘‘igurr 4, h ami i ), |»ruvitlr'» f hr rsat 1 1 umpir 
tiun uur feeling drmamhi fur fhr hulluw, iny*itiral harniunir'i uf 
thr opening theme, rumeiveil hy fhr yuutfi uf twenty luie f l-'ig 
lire .4, a). I hat nredrti a rumpaniun that tcmld hring it*, alnxwt 
cclcHtial beauty down to earth, and into men’n qucHtiuning 
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hearts; and this was what he gave it in the rewriting, ;ifi(t whut 
turned the finished slow movement from n torno ttf high pn itn 
ise into the first of those incomparable poems that are the great 
slow movements of his best chamber music works. 
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ing the ficdulouM !i(»c” Jo (hr gwit Mtotlrl-i. In thf Srsfrt it i’t 
easy to rccogMi’/e infhioiKt”., Iin 'ithci/n '.timii-. .ii u-; “Herthu 
veil,” and even “Sevetitli .Syni|)liony." It’, lin.dr r. nt.nlc- un 4 
rondo theme that miglit well have lieen ’.ignrd “H.iydn” 01 
“Mozart.” Aiul the lilting A major theme in the tii-.i move 
raent, an AuHtriun lUndler or ’dow wall/ to the Ide, ii ir-a’ailtly 
suggcHtH the equally Viennese Si liiiliei f. Hut the ili.inge in jmiiii 
of view is more striking than the influemes it maken mmhh (.k. 
A maturing of personality has taken jdaie whith ni.ikei the 
composer imaginatively aware of other minds and heatt'., so 
that he instinctively rejects mere sei ret ion of mood in favor of 
communication of feeling. 

Method naturally changes I omtfiensmal el y. It is only tier 
essary to assemble the themes of the opening movnoeni (see 
Figure 4 ) to realize that while pace unifies them as it faded to 
unify those of the IVio, each has its owti stiongly ni.okrd 
rhythm, by which in any environment it is indiviiluali/rd. 
Theme I, like the themes nf tlie Trio, is “fftetii" its strong 
notes, that is to say, come on the. tlteses, or an eiited br.its. Tfir 
“lUndler” theme is also thetic, but in a subtly lontiastiog way: 
the measures being alternately strong and weak, ifie heaviest 
noteS"~the dotted ha!ves““Come not where we shotdd rxpnf 
them, in the heavy measures, [tut in the light tneasure-i, while 
the light notes come in heavy measures. (It is well known 
that the placing of light or (]uick notes on a fieavy tneasure or 
beat as in so many Beethoven scherzos -gives the feeling 
of gaiety and humor so charming here. ) 'Humic 1 1 begins wifft 
an anacrusis (on the third or “up” heat) and is tmtahly gnu e 
ful throughout. Theme HI presents a favorite rhythinir de 
vice of Brahms. As its first note belongs to what fias gone 
before, it begins virtually with an “empty first heat,” sn tfiat 
its whole progress up to the high F, and later to the liigh A, 
somewhat resembles a prolonged anacrusi.s — a breathless, for- 
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Wiitii -.It rUrit tli.il j.<ivr-, tl ,i liiir mntiiriitum. ‘I hll’i tfir 
jiilit UiniH-, [II ihr v.uiriyiif hinil.niu'ulul t liyllim rt-iciitiiil 
III ,t wril ( niiiiiiiutlnl niuvnunit. 
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Thin IcikI*! hh fn ;i *ifill more subtle [n'olilcrn of ronstruction. 
In the curly 'IVbi the yuung Bruhms fuiln nut only to invent 
cuntnistin[< rhythrn?» fur his themes hut also tu build the uniform 
themes into an intelligibly unfolding, dramatically convincing 
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fabric. In tlic clcvcldpuu'iil (.filimt (-.pn ially, ihr tltmu-i •.rrnt 
to enter uncxpecleclly, an it Wfir arbitiarily, ami to ili'.apprai' 
without clinching any clclinilc iitipics'tidtii they give, in ■ htiK, 
an effect both of monotony anil o( nuMcllanciiy, I (ore, on the 
other hand, with far more various fliemr., the transitions are 
so flowing that we [lass easily hark and loi th, and our final ini 
pression is no Jess satisfying for its unity than (or its variety. 
How has this surprising improvement heen attained? 

If we look more closely at the I'adenherg store, we sfndl 
see that each new rhythm is carefully “prepared,*’ as the play 
wrights say, before it actually appears, h'or instant e, the 
rhythm of Theme 11, which docs not aiinally enter in the lirsi 
cello until the liottorn of page 7, is prepaied as eai ly as the hist 
measure of jiagc 4 (first violin part ) the landha is pt e|tared a 
page before it enters, in tlie. cadent e at page V, measures It) II; 
and Theme III, destined to appetir in the (ifih mea iiie of 
page 9, is preptircd iitit only very deliheralely in tfir four 
measures immediately prereding it, hut more tasually m the 
cadence of the first cello annouiuing 'I’heme II, 1 f we analyze 
the psychological effect upon us of these preparations we slnill 
see that they contriliute immensely to the iiiielligihility of ilie 
whole piece: they show us what to ex|)etl, and yet by remain 
ing only fragments of it make, it all the more satisfying when 
it arrives in its entirety. One peculiarity of their usual loia 
tion is worth mentioning: they arc apt to fall, as in three of 
the four cases just cited, within the, radetires. 'Tfie re.iHon is 
that while clearness usually compels the composer to devote 
the beginnings of his phrases to the themes then holding the 
stage, their endings or cadences are available for “plants” 
to borrow another term from the dramatists— of themes pres 
ently to come. In later works Brahms hecomes extr.aordinarily 
skilful in thus deftly insinuating in the conclusitjn of one theme 
a suggestion of what the next theme is to be and so carrying 
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U'i with him ’iui i.iltly, .i-^ hrfif', ;i miUnrr iiiimi, in tlu* ua 

(uhlaumt III hf. f.iliiii, in .tf.iil nl jituap.iaH ti*i arhitratily iata 
at'W wall ihilili’>h ia)|>ul'.ivt'at"!'i. 

'llu- tnhaital mcau'. by wliith uai* [iri'iiaifi ate amdilicci 
iT|M-(itiua*.. It i'i 'aaptisiai' Imw muih nl tlu- Icihaiiiac of 
tlaviiially tilijiafivc tmf,i( lua tic best uadci'.tiHHi U'* amdilicii 
rcjicfiliiia, cithcf oa a •iiJiall ui a lai>'c Male, alfccliap, that is to 
say, either the amleeiiles or’ the laiHCf masses of the aaisie. Yet 
pei'hajis it IS oof so Mir[it isia|.' either', il we relleit that rausie, lai 
foltiap itself before its ia lime, laa heeotae iaielligihle only 
thr oiif'fi tejietitioas (eomiiatahle to the hahmeesaad symmetries 
of visual art ), aad tfiat tliese tepeftlioos are aatiirally ^,;ivea ia 
terest i hiefly by minor triodihrafioas, at oaee stirmilatiap, aad 
satisfying oui i ai iosily. 

‘This may hr seen in llo' moletiilar strut tare o( all the 
themes lited from the Sestet. In I, note how measures 4 5 
r’epeat t, with the siptiihtant aller'ation of the ltip,h h', math: 
more prominent by lieinp |mlled forwartl to lire thiral beat. 'I'hc 
repetitions by two measure setiions ia the liindler are almost 
obvious, but in the tonlinuafioa on pape 7 of the seore the 
mmlilitation of !■' shai'|), heaitl twite, to an h' natural the thir'd 
time, is a happy instanif of this kind of musical fancy. In 
'I'hemes II aad III the [»lay with identical rhythmic figures ia 
dilTerent parts is of the highest fascination, (dancing at the 
other movements, it will be evident how largely the seller/, o 
is created out of sue h |>layfuhiess. 'I'lie theme of the variations, 
in the /fW/////c’, a nobly rugged tune, makes use of the 
same principle in a dilTerent way. I lei’c the modificiitions 
derive their interest from the jdacing of incompatible nc^tes 
close together; the C of measure 6 with the C sharp 
of measure H; the C of measure 2 in the second half with 
the C shar[» of measure 4; and the b’ sharps of measures 
5 and 6, making room just in time for the F naturals of the 
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last two measures! It is worth while to go through the whole 
movement, noting how much of its interest derives from this 
witty confrontation of irreconcilables, 

“Variations” ^the very word sums up the idea of modified 
repetition. And it is by no means a matter of chance that 
Brahms, in whose mature work the ideal of interest of detail 
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on :i of ;iirn|tlo :itul tficrcfoic universally ititelligil)Ic idiom 
entirely displares liis eai ly (onclneHs for su|)er(ieially novel ef 
fetts, was as foml of variation writing as Haeli and Ikctliovcn. 

In his twenty lour thaniher tnusit works lie ilevolcs six move- 
nicnts sjuTirieally to this delightfully intelleetual form: the 
slow movements of both Sextets, the finale of the B flat Quar- 
tet, the slow movement of the 'I'rio, opus H7, the finale of the 
Clarinet (Quintet, and the (inale of the hi flat Clarinet Sonata. I 

Moreover, in all his works of the middle and later periods the vi 

variation, whether avowed or not, is eoiistantly present as a i! 

principle. I 

h'.ven in so early a work as the Sextet, the most interesting 1 

variation is not in the Variations at all, hut in the finale; and • 

it is varic’d, an so often ha[ipenn with the most thoughtful corn” j 

posers, not hy eompliralion hut hy simplification. Mere is the ;; 

theme of the finale, a jolly tune in the vein of I laydn, and, un- j 

deriu'ath it, the dialogue lirafimn drawn from it. (Sec figure 6.) | 

'I’he instruments alternate in tiie chord pairs, the violins and j 

first viola for the higfi ones, the fcecond viola and the cellos for 
the low ones, so that the ear is cliarrned hy the contrasts of color 
enhancing the essential idea of give and take. But as the 
passage demands the assistance of our imagination, since what ' 

was first (iresented as a coherent melody must now he picked * 

u{) from detached lilocks firoviding its underlying harmonies, ‘ 

it is chiefly the mental ear that is delighted. The simplifying ; 

variation always has this su(ireme merit of rousing our imagina- 
tions. Only hy their active aid can it he understood. 

The principle of modified repetition is here no less per- •, 

vasivcly at work in the larger masses of the music, notably ;; 

the development of the first movement, than in its molecular 
tissue. In this development the ideas are not taken up and ; 

dropped again almost at random, as were those of the Trio, but il 

laid out deliberately in three sections, each with a function to 
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perform in building iii) dnimalk cflfd. The lirM i-. cbtbomird 
from the main theme, and extemla througfi three page'i, the 
anacruHtie rhythma on page 1 1 and (he inireadng -u.m.iity and 
rhythmic agitatioji of pagea 12 and I I making' it loii'a.ttitly 
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more exciting. The second is a charming hdl, on the lilmllcr 
theme, in the remote and cool key u{ M minor. 'I'he third, be- 
ginning at the middle of page 15, is the most masterly of all. 
It is a subtly planned “preparation,” on the first three notes of 
the main theme, so mysterious in their tentative harmonization 
and their low position on the cello that we hardly recognize 
them until the theme triumphantly breaks forth in the three 
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ftiitlillf u)striu!trnt*i, jortr, atul in t(if ttrij'iiwl key , . , Ah 
H ifiiply nntl hrouilly plauticil aN flu* i*j aino (he 

irrfii‘itilile (oda, with itn teiulcr (hiodliye to (lie thief (fieme 
atul i('t toy fik'xJi tt/ii play with ‘I ‘heme 1 1 1 :it (he very eml, 

'I'he B flat Sextet h far from heinp as |HT.soii:d (o Brahms as 
some of his later works; iti (he obviousness of its iiulchtedness 
to earlier masters it is eveti perhaps inferior in a certain narrow 
kind of orif'inaliiy to the If nuijor 'IVio. But it is the first {liecc 
of chamber music in whidi, freeitip himself once for ;dl from 
the sulijectivity :ind turp-idity of romanticiHm, he starts to ex- | 

plore the rttiid of t iassir universtdity in beauty, in which he was | 

to discover such unpretetlentetl trciisures. | 



CHAin'KR III 


THE PIANO QHARTICI' IN (1 MINOR, OPUS 

In January, a few months before he fumed iliirty, 

Brahms took one of the decisive steps (tf his life in leavi/ip Ids 
native Hamburg, where he had passed not only his youth but 
some of the important years of iiifetisive study that (ollowed his 
acclaim by Schumann, and in turning for his permanent heatl 
quarters to Austria, to that gaiety iuul artis(i(‘ sen'.itiveiK’ss of 
the Austrians to which strong ties already binind Idm. b'or 
the rest of his life, he owed as much to Vienna, and gave it in 
return as much of the divining inter|tretation of his geniin, as 
did his great predecessors Haydn, Mo/art, Beethoven, and 
Schubert. 

In the youthful works written in the Detmold and I lam 
burg periods of his late twcnties>“*»the B flat Sextet, the ( ! minor 
and A major Quartets with piano, anil the, great b' minor Piano 
Quintet in which their special vein of style culminated, we see 
already the essential qualities of his early Viennese period. It 
is significant that though in Vienna fame came to him quickly, 
he was accepted there at first more as pianist than as composer. 
And in the Quartets and the Quintet he is obviously putting his 
best foot forward as a pianist, writing more from the stnt)d 
point of the virtuoso, less from that of the poet and thinker, 
than he ever did again. Secondly, the folk elements in his 
style, both the German folk-song vein with its tonic dominant 
harmonies and its melodious thirds and .sixths that .almost 
bring before our eyes the groups of singers on a Rhine boat, 
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;iiul flic tiKiif siKn ilii ;il ly I luii).yii i;tii itml <'Vfn y.i(>’.y clenifittH 
that raitiiliai ily with Air.triaii li(c had hifif' «'mlcai'c{l to fiito, 
now hf^df* li' (itioi '.(lonjdK lii'* |icT'ioiial Myh', lhoU|di ‘'till 
( uriou’ily min/-', led with Ic'.'. t on/>,cnial ('Icmcnt'i later cxtrutled, 
Idfially there i*, in the-.e work-, tfie feiundily o( idea, verging 
fionictitne*' on (U'olixily il not even on lo(|u:u;ity, :ipj)ro[)riatc 
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to impetuous youth. 'I'hc melodies tumble over one another’s 
heels, spring out of each other as they run. Indefatigable re- 
newal of energy, amtditude of development, luxuriance of 
thought, are at the |>ole frimt the master’s later laconism. This 
is still the music of youth, though the youth be that of a Titan. 

'I'he amount of elbow-nnan needed by the youthful Brahms 
it) a sonata-form allegro is strikingly illustrated by that of the 
C; minor Quartet, b’verything is here on large scale. Each 
section is composed of two or more contrasting ideas, and 
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(7, b) in folk-songish thirds and sixths. C, onsidciablf’ dc 
velopment of these leads over to a Ijroadly lyric mcliHly in 
D Minor that we at first take to be the second thetnc, but that 
proves to be only a sort of under-study aiul transition to it 
(“Bridge”). II itself, when it does come, is in D major, and 
scored with almost orchestral richness, only suggested in short 
hand in the illustration. (See Figure 8.) 'I’his in turn carries us 
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hIow mavcmciit, (be inilitaiy in (' iiiajru ; .u', ui t(»r 

Rondo ill la Zin«iircMc, [iasiage alter pa-.-.iiM*- woi iliy ..I fhr giii-.H-i 

in their impetuous lire. . , 

But there are otiua- rnomenln t-tiually rliarai trrr.tu and, 
if not so .stirring, even more lu-auiilul, in whit It it i’i tm !ony*«T 
the superhuman strength of tliis lu-ar ol nurat that iniprev.c-i 
us, but his nose for honey. SiKh lor insiame aie the npening of 
the recapitulation (Score, page 17 ) in ^aumie^l (» major, after 
the glooms and strenuosities of the development ; tfie (lo'io 
of the delicious lntcrmer/.o, and the whole of it-, delif atr f t in 
and coda; and even the (luieter nintnentn in (lie a)mo%i rowdy 
Rondo that forms the finale. Above all, ponder the -.ea i hange 
that overtakes the third theme of the first movement on it*) 
return at page 21 of the score, t'ormerly it wa'. boiMn otin like 
a peasants’ dance; now it whispers as sadly as leaves in autumn, 
whether from the strings or from the piano. ()ne (annot too 
much admire the exact iustinct for (he style appio(iria(e to 
the two media with which the composer here transloinis his 
theme. 

Far more subtle than the sensuous charm is the transforma 
tion of the thought itself. Deeply charad eristic of Hrafmis is the 
constant renewal of the musical thought of whidi we liave ;d 
ready seen an example in the prolongation of the Inidge into 
the kindred but different second theme. 1 lis musit is always 
in flux; and as it moves, it blossoms :uui flowers, Iftdeetl, the 
intellectual and emotional grasp revealed in tliis unceasing 
reshaping of the musical thoughts, especially iti their I’hylhmic 
coordination, is probably his fundamental <iuality. 

In order to get a vivid impression of this, let us take Ji 
single musical idea, the four-note motive that opens the (,?uar- 
tet, and trace a few of its manifold transformatiems. Wc have 
already described the stormy vigor of the. bold form it takes 
on page 4 of the score. Let us here rather choose a tjuicter, 
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ftiMir iiM'mfiil fill- I rriM- n| it jii-if ;if llir 

(Iter Ilf tfif rSjHi'Hliiiil. Niitf 111 it tfi.it tlir- ftiiutilf-il, tiiyiti'i iiui'i 
<li;u;utrr it'» iiMI-'iii.iI .l.iti'iiirnt lituk fiuiii lii‘}.Miiiiiiif', uii tfir 
iiiiliiiii.ilil , .iinl 111 liiliiiii Ittuili-, litiW ( l>iy;iur 't ) tn 

((iulrnfiiiriit .tiiil liii.ility lifiilrrmf^ mi tlir tmiicj mtjm tnutlc). 
In tfir fifth iiit%i tlir .in rs|i.iiiMmi uf thr jiuii|t Irail'. to ;i 



miKluhitimt infii h', flat, after wJtiihi by tlelif^hf fully 
falls, [Hiiufualetl liy the two iiufe't mily wliiih now retnain from 
thtt four of the motive, aiul whiefi themselves, hy a particularly 
beautiful touch, turn their tlirection at the ninth meanure down- 
warti rather than ujiwartl, it sinkn tlown to its centre of gravity 
on I). 

In the development section, on the contrary, we have an 
irresistible gratlual rise in intensity to highly dramatic tur- 
bulence, produced partly by tonal, far more by rhythmic evo- 
lution. b’igure H) shows Imt a few |ihasc.s of it. At a, pianis- 
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simo, the left haiul of Ihe pianist hcp.iir., and in “imitalrd" after 

Haifa measure by the rigliC all is iiiystcriuir., in hall liphi. At b, 

■piano, the strings imilalc the piaim alter ball a niea’ane. I he 
suspensive harninny tiiakcs this timre exriling than a, but i hyth 
mically both are still thelic, the lignres beginning on anenterl 
beats. On comparing the elTect of t, wez'.ui fmir, we irali/e at 
once the immense force of rhythm: tlie anauir.tif |)l,uing, ol 
the strings with their opening note on a weak beat moves the 
whole forward with relentless impetus, binally, in the roda, 
by the simple device of tying the. last note In each gr oup to the 
first of the next, and dovetailing the instillment', '.o that piano 
and strings move alternately, the eompo‘.er build-, his motive to 
fortissimo, and then allows it to lade away to nothing,, (big 
urc 10, d.) In all the.se eases, no clevernr.'i of detail i ould take 
the place of this quiet choice of the right pattern, wliii h i'i then 
allowed to work out its inevitalrle lour-a: with the maje-.iy of a 
process of nature. 

It is curious that this young cnmpo'ier, already so i ompbie 
a master of structure, is still feeling his way in the matter of 
style, and often oscillates uncertainly betwi-en melodii idioms 
properly his own and others bori'owed from influential (oiitem 
poraries. A feature of melody in fairly general u-.e, for in 
stance, in the middle of the nineteenth century, espeiially 
among operatic composers, is the “essential turn.” In Wagner 
we find it prominent already in “laifiengr’in” and “'rarm 
hauser,” and persisting even into the period of “'I'risfari,” 
where it reaches its apotheo.sis in the “I-ove I )eath.” To the 
soberer, more reserved style of Br-ahms, averse to orriaf<’ness, 
it is basically uncongenial, yet it permeates his early works like 
a childish habit still to be outgrown. We find it in the main 
themes of three out of the four movements of the B flat Sextet, 
and of two out of the four of the Quartet ( the first and the slow 
movements). To the bridge and second themes of the first 



Wugiicriufi flavor. 

Siriiilarly, the C major “Animato” section of the slow move.< 
ment is full of operatic cliches. 1 he broken triplets of its third 
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and fourth measures have a l-is/liafi swaj-'f'ei', a pretefitifju'i 
pomposity utterly at variitiue with the Hiahm-aau tatului ■ and 
they arc even worse when on the m-xt pape they ai e impo-.ed on 
mclodrumatiailly altered harmonies. All tin- tadernc’. in iliis 
section are stale rubber stamps of a banality sui jnisinp, even in 
the youthful work of a eonijmsei- who eb.ewliere shows himself 
such a master of cadence. 1 le seems to be diverting himself, like 
a youth at a fancy dress ball, by trying on all tlie nistumes, 
swords, and wigsj and we tievei’ know when we are to see luni 
“in his own features,” and wlien behind some preposteroun 
false nose. Thus tlie chief melody of the Andante, width be 
gins in a vein worthy of Beethoven or maiutc Brahms for no 
bility (Figure II, a) ends with a tatlence (II, b) width for 
cheap sentimentality is probably not ciiualletl elsewheie in its 
composer’s complete works. 

As the slow movetnent is on the whole the one in width 
uncertainty of style leuils, despite fine moments, to the most 
pronounced incongruity, so, however like.able the verve of the 
gipsyish Rondo, and however spleiiditi the intelletfual mastery 
of the opening Allegrt), of all four mttvetnents the most per- 
sonal in style, the most inimitable in its elusive ( harm, is surely 
the Intermezzo. Here, for the first time in the t hamber music 
works, we find a type of light movement de-ainetl to betonie 
as characteristic of Brahms as the scherzo of boisterous horse- 
play, or of fanciful mystery is of Beethoven, or that of fait y like 
delicacy is of Mendelssohn. Bnihms likes to smile rather than 
to laugh; his ever alert mind enjoys the. play with humor as 
much as the shaping and interpretation of sentitnent ; and the 
type of movement he increasingly substitutes for the minuet 
or the scherzo of earlier masters is a gracefully fanciful inter- 
mezzo like this, tinged with wistfulness or even melancholy, 
and indulging to the full his taste for the phantasmagoria tT 
shifting rhythms. 
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Now rhytfuiiit ;iic Itc-.f liy niir itiiiitln 

►iiiiiif '.tc.iily kummu in/..; Ii/.'ur{' tn wliidi iliry (an lie tv 
frin'd; aiul it i’l iikIk calilr in fitiw many nntvciiicnt-i nl tlii'. 
ty/u* Hiafini*. ;i ri>',ul;n ly piil-aiif' niftn in •loinc one part, 



an here in the cello. Althou/{h such a persistent pulse has 
.something of the sufi/mesHed excitement of the drums of 
savages, its final effect is never with lirahms merely primitive, 
as it so often is for example with 'Pschaikowsky, because his real 
interest is centered not in tlie figure for itself, but in the subtle 
rhythms which by reference to it may be effectively opposed. 
In the present instance there are three themes, all differing in 
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rhythm: the opening pcii'iive nielotly in '.istli'., with it-i ihanir 
tcristic downward anairifiCN; liie pi:tno llicnic in (i niujoi at 
the bottom of the first page, accenting always the •.c((iihI of the 
three beats; and the more sustained, alnntst lyric tncbuly that 
enters in the violin in b' ttiiian', and c()ni|)lclcs a lovely pin'ase. 
with Brahmsian groups of two notes against three. 'I'hrough 
out the intermer/o these contrasting rhythnis relieve each 
other, their interest heightened by modulations laused by 
basses creeping up to unexpected points, and as it ends, (fie 
combination of the first two, all throug.h pag,e bt, prodtnes an 
irresistible wavering of accent, 'riiere is a bi itlle, pii|uan( trio. 

We thus sec, in the d minor (Quartet, tlie i oniposer si rug 
gling to form a personal style from the elements of ( Jrrnian 
and Hungarian folk-song, of gipsy imisit , and o| die ion 
tributions of Bach, Beethoven, I faydn, Mo/.ai l, Sdniberl, and 
others that make up his musical lierilage. I'dr the moment Ids 
success is only partial. Yet it holds good promise for the 
future — a promise, to lie reali/.ed, tmnh mote unequivoi ally 
thanhere, in the very next work, the I'iano Ouarfet in A major, 
opus 26 . 
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THK l‘IAN() (^llAHriCr IN A MAJOR, OIH/S 26 

ImkiM (he poitif nl view ol ilejitli of feeling niicl eotnplctc 
ifulividit;ility (if style (he hiu-.t HiovetiieiKs (tf (he A major 
<iu:irtet :u'e surely (lie hrst (wn an ha()t)e(is (o he the cuhc 
also with (he C» jtiinoi. Certain (erhtiiral anti stylistic jioints, 
however, ilhistiated hy the last two movements (the seher/o 
and th<’ finale), are so ititeresling in themselves ami so en*- 
lightening as to the growth of (he (ornposetAs tnastery of fii.s 
art, tfiat we may well examine (hem licit, coming hack to the 
greater fnovements with :m etilarged understa/iding. 

T/ie di yness of (lie sdier/o on a first hearing inclines uh to 
sympatfii/e with the anti Hrahtnsian who spoke of its “Hcrap- 
hasket thenie”: a theme, that is, in itself so uninteresting that 
its husy develojnnent comes near heitig a hore, and we almost 
wish it had fouiul refnise in tfie scrap hasket. Isven its trcitt- 
rnent somewhat em[>hasi-/.es its slircd like nature. Yet what 
strikes us as we continue to study it is the consunimate skill with 
whicfi these shreds are woven into an eventually coherent 
texture, the contra|ninlal mastery with which they are ordered. 
Afid we rememher that in those days Brahms was constantly 
exchatiging contrapuntal exercises with his friend Joachim, 
attd th.'tt then and later he accepted no Schoenhergian misfits in 
his eoimtcr{mint, hut insisted it must he smooth and clear as 
well as musically significtuit. , . . 'fhe trio is also contra- 
puntal, a canon on otic of Brahms’s gigantesque themes, in 
which strings answer piano after one measure. Not very per- 
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suasive or wimiiiig inusic r. 
than the scherv-o; Init K i;i 


tlii’i, [»('ihu|i«i, the- (ih> any riKur 
writu-n willi tin- ’.kill ol a yniai.' 


master. . ■ , 

As for the rmalc, the first tiling, we feel alM.ut it is that, in 

the expressive (fertnan (ihrase, it is laniwr'ilUh-, it shares 
to the full the diffusenesn of tlie earlier Quartet in (f minor. 
In rondo form, it lets us hear its folk sonpish main theme 
no less than six times—the fourth time developeil, the fifth 
rhythmically remodelled. Between the repetitions are tnm 
sitions and contrast themes, in I’ather loo p.enermis measure. 
But this prolixity is not to he confused with the unt ikirdinafed 
juxtaposition of the early version of the Opu'i H 1 1 io, wheie 
the themes fall into incompatihle teni|h, and will not truly 
coalesce. Here on the contrary the coordination is pei fn t, even 
if the scale is larue. 


Meanwhile, noteworthy as the finale may he for its lom 
parative prolixity, it is even more so fur tfie lipfil it throws on 
the formation of its composer’s style, es|te( ially on the p'ladual 
emergence of some particularly personal traits. In the t mapn 
section, for instance, the half nnti' heats wfiiih in the lively 
main theme contained whole groups of iiuarlers and eiglitfts, 
with much vigorous syncopation, are taken as unhiokeii 
units of melody. In other wonls, while the sleatliiiess of pmlse 
necessary to the unity of a sonata movement is sei ured hy the 
uniform value of the heats, the relation of these heats to ific 
rhythm changes, the former groups giving plate to single units 
referring to still larger groups, so that the rhythm heiomes 
more stately. From h’igure 12 we cun learn a iiumher of to 
teresting things. 

First of all, in this pas.sage what Weingartner has called 
the “Brahms Icit-motive,” made from the tunes of the common 
chord with one omitted, in such fashion as to produce a charac 
teristic jump, emerges so strongly in the fourth measure (do 
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not (utuit thn (iinniinj.', luilf nicnnuiT), and i-i hai-pal upon hy 
•lUi li ipiitk i riU'ialion in ihn next three, tliat no one loiild douht 
for a nioniefit wliat one toinpo’.ei in tin- whole world wrote it, 
'I'he Wapnei ian “(‘■/ifOitial tin 11” in the next to the last meteairc 
hen' hetdiite*. entirely Miliordinate, while flie leit motive sipriH 
“BnihniN*’ to the paNi.ape as unceiuivotally as his own signature 
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could do; and it is made all the more charactcriHtic hy the dove- 
tailing with its imitation on the piano, below, and l)y the pecu- 
liar rhythmic hobbling that results, 

'I'he motive here arises, however, us only a detail in a 
larger (troccss to which the [lassage owes its real rationale. 
What Brahms is doing, as befits so thoughtful a composer, is 
meditating on a single tone, f r, in the strings, answered by an- 
other single tone, C, in the piano. Me jumps down to the G, 
first from B, then from the higher K faccenting it, to make us 
notice the widening interval), and finally from the octave G 
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itself, itr the churactcristic- itichidy ol the leit tti(»tive aiul witfi 
the increasing agitation of more motion. It i*. a'i if he wne 
thinking dloud al)out tlie nuisi<'!il signiruunee of tlii’i ft, Aiul 
then finally, at the moment the piano takes it away front tfie 
violin, another much repetited tone, tfie li flat in the left iiaml, 
changes to A sharp, forcing the (»' to hceome the fonit of the 
new key of f», and so milking it more important ttian ever. 
In this short passage, then, we iire not only imluied to put 
purely superficial ornaments like tlic essential turn in their 
place, but we are made to feel once for id! lliat the pritiniry 
concern of its comiioser is with the musicid thought, witli the 
profound significances tfi;it may attend tlie changing values of 
even single tones, provided they he illuminated hy the steady 
glow of the musical imagination. 

A good deal of the transcendent heiiufy of the first two 
movements of the Quartet is traceable to the deep expressive 
ness of this same manner of insisting on single tones. In tlie 
main theme of the /h;ro Adayfo (I'lgure l.'l, a), one of the most 
sustained that even Brahms ever wrote, a peculiar and very 
lovely color is obtained by giving to the muted strings, rep 
resented in our illustration by the left hand part, slurred note 
groups in each of which the same tone presently to be jdayed 
in the piano melody is anticipated. All sorts of delicate clashes 
result, giving a peculiarly rich texture to the essentially Himple 
music. What is undoubtedly the most striking single passage 
in the movement grows out of a different kind of insistence on 
a single tone. The first theme ends with the cello harping on 
low E in a strongly emotional figure fScore, bottom of page 
22). As the piano smears, at first softly, then with increasing 
range and power, an arpeggio on the diminished seventh chord 
on E, cello alone, then cello and viola, finally cello, viola, and 
violin repeat the same figure in widening intervals and with 
increasing intensity until, carrying everything before it, it 
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forces its way into a new key. A shorthand version of this 
passage, ifi which the arpeggios may he represented by solid 
chords, will suffice to show its imaginative power. (Figure 
13, b). Finally, the main theme of the first movement also 
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builds itself out of !i osiilbitioti, (ir;.! lic’lwccn C ’ill. up 

and A, then between C sh:ii'|) and A sharp ( l‘if;in'r I d, i ) ; Init 
here the melodic interest is intensilicd by ‘.oine of Bialuii'.’*- 
favorite rhythmic devices: the omission ol the accented note 
(at the start of the second beat) and the group o( three notes 
to a beat contrasted with two to a l)eat. 

Even more than in the materials, liowever, arresting as 
these are, the composer’s imagination displays its fid! glory 
in their development. 1 lerc we become consc ions of a nc'W and 
more mature quality, mingling with the garridotis youthful 
romanticism and frequently dis|ilacing it; a certain strictness 
and sparseness, an insistence cm the lowest terms, the* most 
laconic presentation of every idea, that begin to g.ive the- music 
a new cleanness and austerity, a concentration as exc iling as i hat 
of mathematics. If it be true that the greatest music and tlie 
greatest mathematics arc alike ' in deriving the l ichest i»ctssil)le 
deductions from the simplest possible axioms, then the I'oid 
A dagio of this Quartet is the finest music of Brahms we have 
yet studied. Run through it, and admire the ever new light 
he throws on that simple but deeply exiiressive cello refrain of 
Figure 13, b. In the passage quoted it dominates the winde 
progression, carrying us down, through the whole of page 3.3 
of the score, from E to D, then on page 24- from 1) to C, and, 
with briefest reference to B, back to the return cd the main 
theme: a whole drama motivated by one thought. In the 
tragically intense theme for piano at the bottom of page 25, 
on the other hand, its relic becomes subordinate, but im less 
indispensable. Put into the strings, it clinehes the cailctice of 
each phrase, and by its powerful current carries us on into the 
nextj its quicker recurrence in the climax on page 26 fairly 
takes our breath away. And then in the coda it once more 

^Compare Bertrand Ruseell’s eitnay, ‘The Stiicty of MBthrmatirn," and (hr 
present writer’s “Music and Mathematics,” the latter In the volume Mutk at a 
Humanity, 
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rcturtiM f<» t(u* hui ii<»w in tliustcncd nuiod uiid 

witi) :i touching ft'tult‘i'nrN*i of t’Xjircv.itni. All through the last 
|KiMf it Jicenis bulficd in dial dai'ilied sliudowless light that so 
often makes recollection almost more vivid than experience it- 
self; we seem to he tasting the very kernel cjf our feeling, hav- 

Tiaart 



ing left its husk hehind; and as the violin trills on the high E 
the harnuniy loses its restlessness as a pendulum its oscillations, 
and comes to rest on the central K in final equilibrium, while 
the piano gives a last souvenir of the smeared arpeggios. The 
most beautiful touch cjf all is reserved to the very end, the last 
half of the next to the last measure, where the figure reverses 
its direction and is inflected below the ¥. instead of above it. 
(Figure 14). Mow beautiful is this sombre drooping from 
the key-note! And how immeasurably more effective, heard 
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thus but OiK'c, (Imii if ils virlui- w<Tf dihitril by 1 cprlition! 
Only the grcnteit minds have ibis suincme arii-.iii sell denial 
-—to say otu'c, and be silent. 

Similarly in (he (irsi movement, despite the dtlmess ol 
its materials, the warmth of its instrumental loloiing, ilespite 
even its towering climaxes, wliat proves in the bmp t im most 
moving is its ineffable simplicities. 'I'liere is lirst of all the 
simplicity (which the unobservant mipjit misitake (01 bareness) 
of its principal theme, b'igure 1 .1, 1 . .Simple as it seems, thei e 
is not a feature of it that is not ca()ab!e of |n'ep,/iant devndop 
merit, and that is not destined to j;row into new meaninp;.. ‘The 
contrast of the. A in tfie second with the A sharp in ilie fourth 
measure, already noted, opens the way duiinp, page •! for a 
fine climax, 'i'he charm of the “empty adcnt" in the first 
triplet affords the cello a pleasant contrast with the more stunly 
rhythm of the second theme given to the piano at the bottom 
of page 5, and proviiles in the (oiirse of it some amusing by 
play for all the strings. As for the most nnsmingful featuic of 
all, the contrast between three noteslo the be.at :md two ( under 
lined, it will be noticed, by making the three slaiiato and the 
two legato) the essence of it is of course emotional, the (on 
trast between the energy of the triplets and the tenderer feel 
ing of the duplets. And this contrast, amjdifieil, piawides the 
greater part of the development, the whole siheme id which 
is to begin quietly with the duplets at tlie bottom of page 10, 
andby gradually admitting the triplets, letting them loose and 
giving them the rein, to build u|) the splendid c limax of the 
next two pages. 

Yet fine as these big moments are, what we chiefly carry 
away is the “still small voice” of the <iuicter [cassages where 
we leave noise and bustle behind us and seem to penetrate to 
the essence of the matter. This essence is the first theme; ;ind 
nothing proves better the perfection of form of the move 
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fiirrit (li:ui <Ii«' f:nf tliat il*i lliifc (tinsf MU'iiiocaltlc tnotncaifH arc 
all (urucrnctl with ifiia thcuic, aiul all ronccriiccl with it in a 
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mood too serene to .admit much volume of sound. The finst is 
the opening, where the theme that is to dominate the whole 
is stated as directly as the text of a sermon or the proposition 
in a mathematical problem. The second is the deliciously 
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quiet, unpretentious refuiMi of the tiu'iiu*, in its nt'ij,’inal furttJ, 
on the piano, in neutral sonority, at the licKinninp, of (he 
recapitulation (page 14), wlierc it contrasl'. so happily with 
the turmoil just heard in the development. 

The third, and the loveliest of all, as we might expe( t when 
wc arc dealing with Brahms, is the toda. Its gist tnay he ton • 
densed as in Figure 15. The ptants to note about it are its 
thematic rigor, nothing being admitted that does not either 
appear in the opening measure of the theme, or grow imme 
diatcly out of it, and its ctiually rigorous truth of emotion, tin- 
last drop being here wrung from the op|iosilion of tiiplet-t and 
duplets which is the essence of the nuisiial mood. If begins 
with an “imitation” of the piano by the slriiqr;, after one beat 
and a fifth lower in pitch, that no one but a genius woidil have 
thought of, hut that everyone will agree to be the one supremely 
right thing to do at this point. It sums up the whole at mo-^phere 
of the piece as nothing else cotdil do. After its repetition, in 
somewhat fuller scoring, comes the second element, in which 
the quieter duplets comlnne with the subdominafit key to 
deepen the shadows in the string parts, the ban-, of the |>iar)o 
only reminding us of the triplets and their vatiishetl noonday. 
Last of all come the duplets in dying cadcnie, imitatetl in 
deepest pathos from piano to viola and theti to vijilin and 
cello. With one of those elongations of rhythm so skilfully 
wrought by Brahms that wc hardly notice, them consciously, 
only feeling their emotional appropriateness, the last few 
eighth-notes stretch out into halves; and the tonic cadence, 
long delayed as if in languor, finally falls. . . . Then, sud - 
denly, two beats of forte triplets, recalling the vigor of the 
theme in its prime — and the poem is complete. 


CIIAPTf'k V 


THF, PIANO OniN'I'ICr IN !<’ MINOR, OPUS 34 

I HI': urcsit OuifHc't wun one of (he .slowest of :ill BnihiriK’s 
works to win rcrogoition ; uiuloiihtedly it is ofie of the hardest 
(if them ull to iinderstiuul. Its epic* breadth of eoiiceiuion is 
made even more difJieidt to follow, espeeiaily in the first move- 
ment, by the same ymithfid prolixity we find in tite two quar- 
tets, I he seher/.o, irmnensely effective in its rhythmic mo- 
mentum, is built from tbree *ieparate and tiislinct themes, all 
of wliich we Itave to retjtember, ;md to correbite in our minds, 
in order to ^^rasp its evolution. 'The finale, with its mystical 
and impassionetl introduction, its varied themes, each evolving 
within itself, and the di/./,ying coda in which they are com- 
l)ined, truly symphonic in proportions as in texture, makes 
severe demands on our concentralive [towers. 'Phe only simple 
movement is the beautiful Andunitu 

Nor are we listeners the ottly ones to whom the Quintet 
presents difficulties. 'Phe conqtoscr himself had even more 
than his usual trouble in getting it into final and satisfactory 
.shape. l ie wrote it first, in the early .sixties, before going to 
Vienna to live, as a string quintet with two cellos. This form 
failing to give him the almost orchestral sonorities the musical 
ideas re([uire, he turned it into the Sonata for Two Pianos 
that still exists as Opus 34b. When Clara Schumann insisted, 
however, that it imperatively demanded string tone, he set to 
work again to produce the version we know, in which the 
rhythmic inci.sivene.ss of the piano is happily combined with 
the singing powers of the bowed instruments. 
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Although the first impression of the opening AHa^fo is of an 
almost baffling richness, there is fortunately no cloiiht about 
who is the hero of the drama. The main theme is as lirnily 
held as in the A major Quartet, both in its tentative presenta- 
tion in medium sonority (Figure lt>, a) atid in its I’ugged 
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fordsmuo form ( 14, b) when; (he full fitririf.',:. carry it forward, 
buoyed ujt and hurled onward by the ;,ur}-,in|> wavea of the 
piano figure underneath. Hut when the [teirave lirahniHian 
bridge theme comes ( 16, c), beautiful as it is in itself, ami in- 
geniously as it is (ii'epared by the preceding cadence, it is not 
easy for us to keep it in its pro|ier ;;ubordinate (dace, especially 
as its sustained, singing melody is apt at first tiearing to sound 
more important than the almost choppy second theme ( 16, d). 
And when, fiaving siuceeded in assimilating this, we arrive at 
tlic conclusion theme (16, e) we find not one but a whole 
panoply of new rhythms to catch. 

'I'he development and the reca|iit illation continue this im- 
pression of complexity; it is only in the masterly coda that the 
main theme assumes the complete dominance it deserves; yet 
none the less, we are here far from the efTects of fragmentary 
misccllaneity that jiometimes troubled us in the quartets. The 
most massive dianges of rhythm are now manipulated with 
such art concealing art as to steal 11(1011 us almost im|)erce|)tibly, 
carrying us safe through tfie strongest contrasts. An object 
lesson in this new flexibility is the end of the exposition, at page 
10 of the score, 'riicre we may marvel how the motive of 
three descending notes, in a jerky rhythm, which ap|ieared al- 
most casually in tlie conclusion theme ( 16, e) is first turned into 
even eighth-note.s, rc()eated in Brahms’s favorite manner so as 
to cross the bar lines anil momentarily obscure the meter, and 
then broadened into the groiqi of three quarter-notes (with an 
“empty first beat”) that end the ex[K)sition in a vein of high 
seriousness. One and the same motive is here pressed by the 
skilful composer into three very different expressive functions, 
and becomes in turn coy and whimsical, excitedly forward- 
pressing, and nobly reposeful. 

The same flexibility of treatment is seen in the “prepara- 
tions”; nearly every important new theme is unobtrusively 
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but effectively prepared, iratully in the eailerue of tlic tujc 
preceding. Of all thc«: preparatioit-i nut only the tnust 


elaborate, as is fitting, but the niust hcautifii!, ia that fur the 
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recapitulation, part of which is shown in I''igurc 17 , a. Under 
light chords in the ethereal higher register of the piano, syn - 
copated in quarter-notes so as to hover tentatively over the 
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(iirlody aiicl yr( murk itn (tirtrr uiimi'iiukuhly, first the secoiitl 
violin uful vitflu, u/hI (lien the tello, suftgcrU in uofteit tones 
the orif^inul ifieme. 'I'lie utuompunying rhortls veer uneer 
tuinly between I*' major and b' minor; ami the fiupremc subtlety 
is rcaehed wfien the cello reflects this uncertainty, us it were, in 
the theme itself, taking first A natural and then A flat as if 
hesitating whit It toc fictose, as if “thinking aloud” of the relative 
merits of l)(»tf>. Suc h rec reating of the very substance of a theme 
is the rarest tiling in music', given to only the most thoughtful 
composers to acliieve. 

Just before the coda, on fiage 2.1 of the score, we reach 
again the noble motive of three ciuartcr notes after an “empty 
first.” 'I'his time, instead c»f cadencing, it is so dovetailed be- 
tween piano and strings as to gcmc'rate a ticw climax, and then 
to fade gradually away to the softest phiimmno. 'riie first 
violin then lieginn a final .scric'c c»f (|uiet imitations, by the 
strings, of the maiti motive, of the movements, now in major, 
over a pedal point on b* in the piano. When the cello, pumlf 
HmOf takes u|i the theme in solemnly augmented rhythm f b’ig- 
urc 17, li), under ethertad high harmonies in the other strings, 
it comes as if inevitably to the .same hesitation between A natu- 
ral and A flat that is m;ide memorable before, placed now even 
more poignantly on its singing A string. And then, resuming 
the seriousness of the lowest string, it play.s .still further with 
its meditation on the theme, varying the variation we have 
already heard in b’igure 17, a. A”d we feel once more the 
indescribable charm of thi.s musical day-dreaming that i.s al- 
lowed such incomparable freedom and breadth in the music 
of Brahms, 

After the profunditie.s of the first movement, the lyric 
Andant0f as essentially .simple as a Schubert song, comes as a 
relief. Its swaying melody (Figure 18 ) in gemdthUch** 
thirds and sixths, hesitates frequently between major and minor 
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with a pcmivcncss that recalls Schiihert, wliilc (he acinininiiii ^ 
ment, in which the stringH reiiifurcc. Ilu- iialpitatiii/- fipiitc of 
the pianist’s left hand, has !ill the ticlicimis rhyilinth^ Mil.llety 
of another of Brahms’s favorites- '“Johann Btratiss. I he iinisi< 
flows quietly on in a divine leisure, like some nieatlow brook, 



now forgetting its current in eddies and pools, now passing 
more strongly into a cadencc;-"“at the end hroatlening into 
the coda as into a tranquil basin of brown pclibles arid g(»lden 
sands. Worthy of detailed study is the elalH)rate and dramat 
ically impressive preparation, following the middle section of 
the movement, by which, from 'rempo 1 on page .11 for more 
than a page, the opening theme is at first dimly suggested and 
then at last allowed to reenter in all its quiet beauty. Observe 
any audience during this return, and realize how ecstatic, when 
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tlic tiifnpiwr (honiupjily slutir*; i( with the lintefier-i, tiiUMioil 
happinc'iN tan Itf! 

'I'hr imtiu'ii'.c rliytlunic verve tif llie scher/.o, its releiitlesH 
insistent c, (nun the liplit, tleliherately iiaeetl eello jnzztcau of 
the. opening ineusurcs to tlie tpiick lire hanimer stroke .sixteenth- 
notes of all the strings at the eml, on the tluple meter whieh is 
here ll^ie^l for the first time in the ehamher nmsic Ncher/.oK, 
may well imluee us to reeonsitler our conclusion, apropos of the 
Intermezzo of the C; minor Quartet, that Brahms, in contrast 
with 'IVit haikowsky, is never merely [irimitive. 'The energy of 
this unflagging two, Owe, two,” kept up for ten pages, 

or, if we indiule the only slightly less vigorous scoring of the 
trio, for twenty three, is surely nothing less than savage. Yet 
merely primitive it is not; even when, as in its last jmges, it is 
hammering (ntilessly on our ears ami nerves, it never fails to 
fascinate our mimls also; ami imlectl the essential marvel of it 
is that it achieves inexhauslihle variety of detail without sac- 
rificing liasic unity. 

Both the unity and the variety are here .so subtle that it is 
worth while to define them ratlier ctirefully. As we have seen 
in dealing with the (» minor Quartet, unity in a movement of 
thi.H tyjic usually defiends largely on .some persistent figure in 
one or more parts, forming a sort of measuring rod against 
which rhythmic vagaries can he told off hy the listening ear. In 
the present scltcrzo, the cfianges from 2 -4 to time and hack 
seem, at lea,st to the eye, to contradict this principle, hut in real- 
ity they do not. 'They are more afiparent to the eye than to 
the ear, which from the opening cello -pizzicato to the machine- 
gun fu-sillade at the end get.s a steady impres.sion of two-heat 
rneasure.s, the heats containing sometimes three notes, some- 
times four, and, in the countersiihject of the little fugato, a 
highly piquant two. Isven in the trio, the pace is only slightly 
relaxed, made a little more gracious, a little less insistent. 
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Mcacc, in the whole moveinciil, u truly <.vci whclining uni 

formity of pulffc. 

But again.st this unifortu nietricil l.arkground, wliut a 
wealth of contrasting rhytinnic Milhoufttcs is in-ojes led! What 
an immeasurahle distance has the nnniidscr now travelled Ironi 
the early Trio with its monotonous tfielir rhythms and its in 
secure meter! Here again the eye is a nuMlcatling guitle, and 
causes to look alike rhythms that to the ear souml (|uite dif 
ferent. The four themes of the movement lhr<*e for tfte. 
scherzo proper, and one for the trio showti in figure Ih, arc 
all notated in measures containing only two heats, thong, h tlu-y 
are conceived in four heat groups. I he result is that the eon 
trast between heavy and light measures is n(»t shown the eye, 
however unmistakably it is |H-reeived hy the ear, I lem e themes 
c and d, for instance, look far more alike than they sound: to 
reproduce to the eye the differences the ear feels we must eit her 
write them in 12"-B (and thettie h in 4 4 ) (»r give distinguishing 
marks to the heavy (11) and the light (I.) measures. If we 
do this we shall feel clearly the fascinating rhylhttsic contrasts 
that differentiate all four themes. 

Theme a, the main theme of the scherzo, in a( cortlaiicc 
with its energetic, downright chtiracter, is strongly lltetit he., 
its phrases start with accented noteS’ or rather, to he (juite 
accurate, “more royalist than the king,” it is more than llietie 
through its anticipatory syncopations, 'riuts its character in 
solid, almost heavy. 

Theme b, on the other hand, suitably to its coy, half- 
whimsical character, begins its phrases with “empty first heats” 
(for each G, in each heavy measure, hehnigs with wlnit {ire 
cedes, not with what follows). The humor, not to say mischief, 
of this lightly-rhythmcd theme opposes itself to the stolidity 
of the first as feminine tact and subtlety often ojijiosc tlicrnselvcs 
to the automatism of masculine instinct. 
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'I'hrnw i, :if';iin, i-. vij-Mtuiir. ami with an even rmirr 
lurtluiglit vif'oi than a’;, with it-i ‘ailiil ‘itepa, a note to each 
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beat, and the triplet anacruses with which it hurls itself upon 
each crucial tone. 

And now admire the .suljtlety of the contra.st between c 
and d. 'I'hey look much alike; they even am alike in their 
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anacrustic triplcts'-an c'fFfdivc element <>( imifuatiofi. lint 
while c owes to its coiistiint anaeriiNlie luirliiij.; of ilNcH (or 
ward much of its iiisutiahle vigor, the opeiiiiiM plti-eic of the 
trio theme begins with an “empty first,” and etuis with a 
feminine cadence-— in otlier words, is as leisurely atul good 
humored as the other is strenuous. With sueli deligfitful 
subtleties of rhythmic cxprcssioti can a master star the met 
ments even of a scher'/,o which seems at (Irst merely headlong 
in its momentum. 

In the finale the process of nidically transforming a theme 
that we admired in the first rmtvement is carried even further, 
and made more .systematic, as in some uncanny Jekyll ami 
Hyde experiment- What (tiakes it here even mm-e striking in 
its results is that the main theme, to wliich it is ajtplied, is not 
in itself highly significant, is indeed almost commonplace, so 
that all its final significance seems to he due to the transform 
ing power of the composer’s imagination. We al 1 rememher f he 
common round melody “hVcirc Jaciiues, hVere Jadpie-i, Dor- 
mez-vous.? Dormez-vous?”, etc, 'IVanspose it into minor, and 
you have the essential progressions, uji from do through mi to 
soly of Brahms’s theme ( h’igure 20, a), 'I'liis is given out fmno 
by the violoncello at the beginning of the movement, aeeoin 
panied by light sixteenth-notes on the piano, and presently re- 
peated by the piano, with the sixteenth notes in the strings. It 
is followed by a more sustained second theme (score, to[» of 
page 55) and by a concluding pas-sage in strongly syncopated 
triplets (page 57). 

So far all is in the usual finale formula. But now, licforc 
the first repetition of the main theme itself, comes its first 
dter ego, in the dominant key of C minor, and so concen- 
trated upon its staccato eighth-notes as to possess a wholly 
new and highly piquant flavor (Figure 20, b). After this the 
movement again pursues its normal course of development and 
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rr[uliji()n until it iT;i(lic"i the sumr |iniiil in tin* m‘:i[*itul;itinn 
at wliid) tile fK|iit',itiitii yit-lilftl thi*. Miuny.c variant. And hni’f 
there iri a/iutlier variant, even •.It.uifu’r, anti even nntre haunting 
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in its mystery and melancholy (Figure 20, c). We recognize 
the same progression, to mi, and then to sol; but the atmosphere 
of trivial prosaic daylight of the original theme is here replaced 
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by a solemn twilight and semi darkiievi. I he Imn th and 
transformation of the theme aitpears in the leniole key <>f 
C sharp minor and with an odd rhytiiniit ihange <•’ H lime, 
with breathless “empty firsts,” and starts nfl the (tnl.i nn its 
headlong course. (Its openi/ig measures ai<‘ shown at Idg 
ure 20, d.) With its reappearanee, Jart/xsi/J/ti, in tfie Imtne kc-y 
of F minor, and in all five instruments, at [lage OK of the- sdire, 
the final sprint is well commcnectl; and from then- to the end 
climax follows climax, on the second theme and on eomhina 
tions of it with this final and most highly energi/.ed avatar 
of the first. 

Thus all in all the Quintet is one of those erni lal wm ks we 
find in the careers of the greatest composers, in whit h old lend 
encies arc carried to their liighest point, and new one-, are 
initiated. In its massive sonorities, its lieaven -.(ormitig <-nr-igy 
of passion and thought, it belongs with the piatH» (piai tel-., and 
reaches the limit they suggest. It is pntbably the nio-.t -iyni 
phonic of all Brahms’s charnlier music work-i. Vet at the same 
time his thought is becoming stricter and more inwardly tre 
ative; and these deeper insights .suggest the possibility of a 
quieter and profounder style. It was in this new diret lion that, 
as a matter of fact, he next turned. 
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I Id'; (« ftiajnr .Scxtff mark*, so atmiig a rcatfidii from the 
atylc of the work*, immetlialely (imeditif' it, espenally the two 
(|uaftef*. a/itl (niintel with piano, a*, to ‘.tiggesl a new clejtarture, 
the o|)eninf' up of a new veiti. Hnihm*. ia hm* only making 
;.y.temati( , however, and (arrying to their higheai power, eer- 
(ain metliod*. ilearly if tentalivt'ly hr”oa<hed in Ifutse very 
work'i. In (ontra'.t with them, the .Sextet ia ii<»l only lighter 
and more Irair.paieni in texture; it i*. also far U-nh complex, 
not to ‘.ay lavi'.h, in material, •.ulv.titut ing for tlieir sometiitieM 
co/ifuaing variety a atriit, an almo*.t aevere simplicity. It is an 
if the ahouirding energy tfiat in tliem was di'isipated in youthful 
Idgh sftiril’-i ami a questing < uriosity, fiere begins to concentrate 
itself intf» tfie <|uiefer but profounder feeling of middle age; 
the tfioughts, instead of developing by extension, now rather 
deepen iti intensity; tfie music no longer foams and breaks it- 
self up in rushing torrents; it lies ()uiet like a transparent 
mountain lake. 

If we wisheti to account for this change in more technical 
terms we ttiight attribute it primarily to the intensive study of 
counterpoint that Brahms had been making, partly in friendly 
rivalry with Joachim, partly iti obedience to a [profound in- 
stinct for the needs of his own genius, b'or counterpoint, far 
from being the dry and dreary study that early associations 
with scholastic fugues sometimes mislead us into supposing it, 
is in reality the most intimate and creative of all the elements 
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of musicu] thcmglit. Coiiah-rpuitit tniMin l'<- dr/iiin! aa the 
iUialysiH and syiithcKiH of tiu-lodic. in tlu-ir imidial i‘rlati(iir.liii('i; 
and Hince music owes to (he strut'.tdi'*'* ‘‘"‘I af'i ectncnts t>( tiudo • 
dies its profoundcst emotional a|i|H'al ( iiiimca’Uirably decner, 
for instance, than the appeal of harmonic* or iiistru/nental i olor 
ing), the most exciting thing in tmn.ic is precisely cduiiter 
point. The steady deepening of lirahms’s expression during 
these years of his passionate devotion (o contrapimtal study 
in thus the proof that liis instincl was sound, and that thi-i 
study was opening to Itiin deeper and deeper doors into his own 
nature. In the breaking ii|) and the recombination through 
counterpoint of the actual mcdccules of music his <r«sitive im;ig, 
ination is most masterfully at work. 'I'he. strong.er it beKunes 
the deeper it penetrates, and the more rigorously it coniines it 
self to one or to a few thoughts, l»rushing aside :dl else as it* 
relevant. In the Sextet tfiis rigor of imagination, in earlier 
works operative only at supreme moments, betonies as it were 
normal and habitual. 

Thus the whole of the first movennent is evolved out of (he 
first four notes played hy the first violin, an imforg.ettably 
poetic and suggestive motive of two rising fifths super|)osed 
(see Figure 21), with such a closeness of logic that (he other 
themes are rememlicred otdy as momentaiy nmtrasts, ;md the 
impression wc carry away, instead of being of a (lot hie ric h- 
ness, is positively Greek in its austere and noble beauty. IJare, 
almost poverty-stricken as this opening may at first seem ( es|ie» 
dally if we read it in the score instead of hearing it ) there in 
not a note in it that is not skillfully platined t(» build up the 
impression of unique beauty, of indescribable individuality, that 
finally comes to invest it. The slow trill of the viola, for in- 
stance, which permeates in one shape or another most of the 
movement, is like the rustle of leaves in the forest, of wavers in 
the ocean, in its inanimate gentleness, its friendly memotony. 
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'riif riisiiij tfiridc ilM'll, with ift two liftldi, oiu* in the flnir* iitui 
‘Uimiy key nl (i ttuijoi , the ',c'(on(l vcilril of rloiitltHl in the rchi 
tive tl;ukn<"i’i ol I', fiat, '.Irikfi at oinc the ttmffa*.l of (hr ihwr- 
fu! aiul tin* (u'ti’.ive whith niotivatfi (he wfiole nioveinent. Ah it 
roiitinue-t, the (leii-avc droop of tfie '.etomi phrane, Mtill in I'i flat, 
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leads eharniiiif'Iy into the rcncweil gcjod cheer of the gay little 
rising phrases toucfiing (» and high A. 'I'he last four measures, 
a little codetta, complete the melody with falling fourths and 
fifths, answering the rising fifths of the opening. Notable is 
the persistencx': of the viola figure throughout; even when, in 
the eleventh measure, the harmony changes to dominant, the 
viola, with the uncompliance of a hypnotic subject or of one 
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wiilkiiiif? in Hi?' (ii:iiM(:iiii*t it*. sluM»»in I' ’-liiUit. . . . 

By all these means, Brahms Imiltls up an ainmsplici f <.l trnn.tc 
and quiet beauty, as <»! a pjade in r.umr prey 

And if this atmnspliei'c haunts the iniivcnicnl, that is beiatisr 
Brahms in the fulness <if his cnuiiierpr.iiii awakennl iiitapina 
tion, secs so deeply into this theme that he need restni, save 
casually, to no other. Wonderful is tlie dev'elopnienl se(iiiiii, 
with its ri<5f /nrrn of eoMtra|>untal skill by whiili iiisirunu'iit 
after instrument is made to bring the motive, soinetinies as at 
first, sometimes inverted with its filths moving dovvnwaial. 
Wonderful arc such sudden contrasts o( (olor sudden yet -o 
logical as to seem inevitable, as tfiat whit li piling, es t he 1 heme, 
on page 12 of the score, from the t learness of D major into a 
dim ripple of C sharfi minor. Wondeilul, in the toda, is the 
simple substitution of 1) shai'|> for the similai' sounding Is flat 
in the motive, by which its whole (durse and hai iitony aie 
changed, as the legendary pebble on the Rotky Mountains 
makes one stream flow east and another west, ftut more won 
derful than any or all of these details is the plastic power by 
which the composer generates them all from a single idea, thus 
endowing the whole movement witli unity and a noble sim 
plicity. 

The most extraordinary feature of the seher/.o, whidi (mi 
tinues the experiment in duple metres begun in the (Quintet, 
is the uncanny mastery of counterpoint it displays the ability 
to take a few scraps, like those odd bits of cotton or silk or 
velvet out of which our grandmotliers used to comsK t “ira/y 
quilts”, and make of them a scherzo and trio, in the traditional 
form, in which you can detect nowhere a patch, ami hardly a 
seam. The best way to appreciate the degree of this skill for 
oneself is to take the miniature score, lunnbcr the measures, 
and examine from one to the next how the motives arc dove- 
tailed in. Thus the scherzo proper consists of three Ihirts: the 
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.Stairnie'iit <»( tlirnu-i, lirpjntiiiif; in (» iiiinctf, cadt'ni iiig in flic 
(lotfiinant, 1> niifini, <iit p-if'c d'i; (fit* lK•/.'ifHling at 

tfu' “fifiuntl fiitiin/.'” (»n tin- •i.inir |'af't% anti ninniiif' to the fifth 
MU’asnt r on paj-’C ,t I ; and the Rcfuni, lifpinninp, them anti 
ihfiing on papc dJ Itclott* tfir cnti'aiuf of llu* ’IVio, I'rtuUo 
yiarthM). So far, '.<» tiif’ niafvcl licgiiiN wltt’ii we tuMc* how 

Jiiahni't tifrivcs all iht* matrrial to rcali/r thi*; ih'iiii'n from two 
hriff tnotivci, hy mean', of -auh tratlitional t(jntrapunfal dc- 
virc's as “aiignif/iiation”, “tlirninufion”, “inversion”, “shifted 
rhythm”, ami the like, and all so easily and naturally that 
we might enjoy it without knowing Intw it was done, uidess 
w<‘ thought it worth while to fiitd out. 'f'liat it is worth while, 
the following lahular view and brief eomments may perhaps 
show. 

Statement. 'I'heme I (h'igure 22, a), in t» minor. Nittc 
that in rhythm it is “llietii” (beginning on llte arrented beat), 
but by means of rlieiorieal afcents it agreeably eom|)li(ates the 
rhythm, em(iliasi/.ing the up beats. 

Measures I ) l.b 'f'heme II ( h'igure 22, e) is alremly “pro 
paretl” by the violins, tliough it does not enter f(»r a few bars 

yt-f- 

Measure 17, 'riierne 11 in full, in I) minor. At its conclu- 
sion it is imifatctl by the cello, while the first violin and vi(j]a 
play an invt^rsum of Theme I, in shifted rhythm. (I^’igure 
22, b). 

Measure 25. 'I'hat Thetnes I and II have been planned 
from the first to go together we here see f'rhcrne I is inverted: 
h'igure 22, c). 

The first page or so of the contrast is made from the little 
figure of two notes generated from the caderjce at bar .2 1 . Note 
that rhythmically this has an “empty first beat”. 'Fhe result is 
that the whole of this page cemtrasts delightfully with the thetic 
rhythms of l)oth the themes. 
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At measure 51 the opniiii/.; tnea'iiirri of the (wu fltrtiie*i are 
comlmml in a tiew figure, elahnialely imit.iteil. 

Mctisui e 5H. A fiiMinating **|ire|iaia(iuii'* fui the letui/i of 
rheme I, in clear aiicl high major *i(»ii<iriiie‘i. 

Measure 62. 'Vhc cmleiice meaMires of I fmividi- the viola 
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with a little motive that carries over hy ildightfully unconven- 

tional modulation to 

Return Page 31 (measure 70). This time tilings are 

Joda madV^''* b<^h themes come in the tonic, and there is a 
coda made on a (Mgure 22, d) of Theme I. 

muchdVarNtteIwZrt"h"cu!l“' TT‘' l" “ 

form of peasant dan ^ 0 Lur' 0 ' 7 “' 

1 aance (higure 22, f) ,« set off against a soft 
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ittu! siH it wc’t’t* tiiriid idt in nl fhr 'litttir mi'litdy ( l''i/.furc 22, f$) 
uuulf nimply liy diiiiitti\hitt}\ it fitun imir mriciuir-i to two; aiul 
ihut itn (oiitru'.t, ;ii the (uiddlc o| pitpe 24, in imurfr'il ut the 
tnidtlif of ( )ui int<’r("tt in nil llu‘*ic tU-tiiihi i-. of couna* not 
f(»r ihcitiM’l vcH, whitfi wouUl he ptnlantit, Imt nitlicr ifj order 
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to see with what Huprefne artistie econorny Brahms can now 
huiUl U[i a complex, various, and deli)i'h^^''-dly spontaneous 
piece. 

It is in the variatifins of the Paco Adupo, however, that 
these jioIy[>hotiic methotls attain their greatest reach, arid give 
to the music a spirituality, a contemplative depth, which we 
shall find elsewhere oidy in the later quartets of Beethoven. 
'I'his set (»f variations i.s not only an extraordinary technical feat 
for a composer in his early thirties; in the spirit that lies behind 
the notes it shows a mature serenity that makes it one of the 
greatest movements anywhere in Brahms. The theme itself, 
in simple ternary form of Statement, Contra.st, Return, is strik- 
ingly original in harmonic treatment, and of a lovely touching 
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pl!iintivciK.'s.s of feeling. 1 1 ere are iln .Stateinmt atitl Return 
(I*%ure 2.3). 'rhe Hiilitlety uf (lie ehrumaiit iiilha tiinr. in 
equalled, it: will be iiotieeil, by the buldiie-.’. of (lie (onlrouta 
tion of R minor and D minor in tin* .Statement, and of the une 
of F major, and even minor, in tlie Return; and tliene temeri- 
ties justify thernHclvcH by the iioignaney of their exi>if.’.ivenen*i. 
The variations, as in Beethoven’s later works, are of the kind 
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in which the harmony rather than the melody is the element 
retained. In the ecstatically beautiful Adti^'jo whidi closes the 
movement, the time values are doubled in siuh .a way that e;u h 
harmony is given new weight, without tfie sense of the original 
movement being compromisetl; the efmrds seem to reveal 
the quintessence of their meaning, ns in tlie F niajor section 
of the Adagio of Beethoven, opus 127. 

In Figure 24 is transcribed the Return in the second varia- 
tion, a characteristic Brahmsian scheme of antiphofiy betwecti 
the upper instruments and the second cello. Here a still 
deeper meaning is squeezed from the modulation into h’ minor, 
and there is an accent of earnest and nobly- enduring steheisrn 
to find the like of which we must turn to the setting of “I (erz- 
lich thut mich verlangen,” No. 9 of the very hist work, the 
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piinthuintHi'tly pultli’.hfil CJumtl V<>i\\[>u'!t\ *riui‘i Hruhniii uii 
(ict)i;ilr*. luj ;i iiKtinciil in curly tnutilKuitl the (nil, sweet teiitler- 
ness III rijic'.l yeurs. 

'1‘he finale is a delipht fully exuhenuit /'wn Allogro on a 
lirtiud nieliHly in d iitujnr, whidi serves In end the sextet in 
heartiest fjncHl theer. 
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TUI'; CKTIX) SONAI'A IN I'*, MINOR, OPUS 38 

Thi') P; minor Cello Sonata is the first of the seven sonatas 
fur piano with solo instruments (two with cello, three with 
violin, two with clarinet ) that Brahms considered worthy of 
preservation. In the tenth volume of the edition of his Com- 
plete Works issued hy tlie (lcsrllsr/jaf( tier Mtmkjreunde in 
Vienna there is also a scher/.o for piano aiul violin, jiart of a 
sonata written in collaboration for Joachim in IH53 by 
Schumann, Brahms, aiul Dietricli. It is in his youthful style 
and was only published post humously, in 1 906, by the Deutsche 
tirahms ji^vseU schajt . 'Phus the Cello Sonata, which a|)peared 
as early as 1866, with a dedication to Joseph (»ansl)acher, pro- 
fessor of Singing at tfie Vienna Akatlemie., is Brahms’s earliest 
published essay in the solution of the s()ecial prolrlerns involved 
in writing for two instruments. 

We need look no further than the first theme of the lirst 
movement to realize that a sound instinct led him to adopt 
melodic imitation between the two instruments, based often on 
the double counterpoint in which he had attained such skill, as 
the norm of an appropriate style: the piano imitates the cello 
theme at the twenty-first measure, while the cello continues 
with a bass melody written in flowing double counterpoint. 
In the immediate continuation the give-and-take between the 
two instruments turns into a quick dialogue, not to say ex- 
change of repartee; and all through the bridge over to the 
second theme there is plenty of imitation. In the second theme 
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itself the imitation becomes even more headlong, taking place 
“across the meter”, in the peculiar Brahmsian hobbling rhythm, 
as may be shown in short-hand reduction of its o{)cning bars 
thus: 



What is more, with the rhythmic freedom he has now at- 
tained Brahms is able, when the same imitations recur in softer 
mood and mysterious low register between the two hands of 
the piano, to introduce in their course (see Figure 26) unex- 
pected pauses that indescribably deepen their emotional appeal. 
All this is highly effective. The eloquent lower register of the 
cello is tellingly used, the burden of the melody running largely 
there rather than in the higher voices entrusted to the less 
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ringing phinn tour. I'.vcii ihc Ini dial itiafirr, in fn;ulc 

to put its lifst font (nrwartl in thnsc- Inv«*Iy Irt-sh tnujnr 
harnionicH of tiu- cniit lusinii ihrinr; aitti its aiiami'.fit usr of 
the two-note motive is subtly o(i|iose(l to the tello’s ilreatiiful 
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harping on the thetic version of the same falling interval of 
a fifth. This passage is especially lovely when it recurs in Is 
major, in extended form and with rich modulations, at the 
close of the movement. 

Yet the piano and the violoncello arc not, after all, truly 
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wdl-balanccd running mates; the cello, despite the nobility 
of its singing voice, is even less capable o( liolding its own witfi 
the piano in fortes and jortisshnos tlian the violin; and beauti 
ful as are its basses in this sonata, Bralims jiuls it at an un ■ 
necessary disadvantage by keeping it in its lowei' I’egister almost 
continually. When we reflect how seldom even tlie. piano <|iiar • 
tets and quintet, where there arc three or four bowed instru 
ments to hold up their end, are played as time ensemble works, 
how painfully usual it is to treat them as piano virtuoso pieces 
with string backgrounds, we tremble for the delicate tissue of 
this duet. Nine out of ten pianists, as we all know to our sorrow, 
are egotistical or insensitive enough to turn the most hopeful 
chamber music democracies into tyrant ridden dictatorsliips. 
And the modern grand piano, as a mechanism, is so many times 
too powerful for its more sensitive companions, that even the 
few pianists with enough sense of balance, ability to hear them - 
selves as others hear them, and preference of art to virtuosity, 
to gear their instruments down as they need, I'md that to do 
so takes the rarest native intelligence and trained skill. So that 
one would wish that composers, especially tliose who under 
stand these problems of balance as subtly as Hrahms, would 
never put temptation in their way, but would always write 
piano parts that not only can be played right, but cannot be 
played wrong. 

When, consequently, in the fugal finale of this sonata, we 
find Brahms adopting a highly contrapuntal style, in which all 
voices are significant and must often therefore be equal, and 
demanding of the cello (still written rather low) that it hold 
its own with its more percussive and athletic brother, now un- 
leashed to all the enthusiasms of a contrapuntal game of tag, we 
scent trouble ahead. The kernel of a fugue, especially of a 
triple fugue like this, or a quadruple one like that in the finale 
of Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, is usually to be found about 
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two thirclw or three (|iiarlei‘; ol llie way tliroui',!). lit this ease * 

it conics tliirty nine bars hefore the I'hf I'rnto, at the return 
of the tonic, I'i minor, after the lony> cloniinant pedal point. It \ 

consists, lirst, of the main theme, whicli we may call A, with 
its vi;4'oroiis downward octave jump followed by scurrying' trip- 
lets, playctl by piano, ripht liand; .second, of :i countersubjcct < 

that orifi-iriidly appeared in the piano in llie lifth measure, and 
that is now entrusted to the cello a debonair, almost saucy 
tune that we may call B; and finally of C, :i rather lumbering 
theme (piano, left haiul) built on the Brahms “I ,eit tnotive,’’ 
and provided with plenty of trills and slurs across the beats to 
make it liug the ground. Now [towerful as the musical tlioughts 
and their eontrtipuntal combination may be here, as mere sound 
they leave a good de:d to be desiretl. b’or when you set a single '• 

cello to com[)etlng like tliis wit It the two haiuls of an able • 
bodicil pianist, giving liim no handicaps, llie odtls arc certainly 
on the pianist. And when in other sections your poor cellist 
takes cither of the. other two themes, he is apt to resemlile, in 
theme C, a [ilayful whale, anti in A, with its busy triplets scut- 
tling ill the deep bass, a rather more stremious ‘hleni'/.en of 
the dccfi”, say a porpoise, vainly endeavoring to esca|ie from 
a particularly dark and muddy a(|uarium. 'I'he only times he 
comes up to breathe arc the lyrical episotlcs, matle with extraor- 
dinary contrajiuntal and rhytlimic skill from the two counter- 
subjects; here he is allowed to sustain harmonies or .sing 
melodie.s, and the sound improves accordingly. 

But if Brahms can be thus momentarily felicitous, not to say 
charming, even in the fugue, in the AUrp-rtta quait Menuatto, 
and especially in its trio, he shows himself a lover of delicious 
sounds for their own sakes, and a past master in devising them. 

The figuration is here in the be.st Schumann tradition, with its 

whimsical dips in the right hand against the steady support of 'h 

the left. Its use of dissonant notes on the accents (neighbors ' 

if 
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instead of n’crnhcrs of tiu; hurnionies) gives Its tnclody tin* 
same plangeiicy of soutid and delicate, urgency of movetnent 
as that of “l)es AI)eiKls”; its pauses and hesilaneies arc as poetic 
as Schumann’s, its rhythms even suhtler than liis. 

Minuet and trio alike are huiit from a motive of the greatest 
charm, even as we hear it first, and constantly increasing its 
fascination under the tonal and especially the rhythmic de 
velopment given it. It is the dominant note, hi, of A minor, 
accompanied by its upper and then its lower neighboring fiote 
(Figure 27, a). It is plaintive; and its plaintiveness is increased 
by its phrasing (the ujiward inflection 1 ) to I'i slurred ) and tnuch 
more subtly by its rhythmic placing in a light measure, so that 
its entire six notes are anacrustic to the A of the cello. 'I'he im- 
portant structural facts that the motive is beginning will) four 
full beats of anacrusis, and tlnit the first full measure is there- 
fore not a heavy but a light, is unmistakably conveyed by the 
composer to the sensitive hearer by the “lie” of the chief cello 
melody, and by the harmonic basis, which Brahms always uses 
to clarify difficult or especially interesting rliythms: we cannot 
hear five measures without feeling that the hciivy accents come 
on the A’s of the cello. This is corroboratcal and intensified by 
the first half-note, in the tenth measure, and another one two 
measures further on. (Notice that Brahms is here tnaking fiis 
cadence from the motive itself, letting it end tiow on the sus- 
pensive note E instead of the mtjre assertive A, and emphasiz- 
ing this E by several repetitions.) The piano, reiieating what 
the cello has said, then brings the first Part of the minuet to 
an end. To usher in the second Part, the C in the motive is 
changed to C sharp, and all the harmonies are inflected accord- 
ffigly (Figure 27, b). This second half is longer, and even 
introduces a new motive in C minor; but what above all makes 
it memorable is the fascinating extension by which Brahms so 
alters its lingering descents to the A that in the last one the 



piano presents the motive, for the first time, on a heavy meas- 
ure! The chairm of this change, so simple yet so far-reaching, 
could never be described. It must be felt, and felt many times, 
until it sinks into our hearts (Figure 27, c). 
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Certainly one of the Kcm-ts of (he charm is (fu’ gradual iicsh, 
and yet the logical iiicvilahility, with which the progressive 
changes steal over the cenlral motive; and this c harm contimie;) 
to increase all through the trio. Why, for iitslanee, we ask 
ourselves, does the pensiveness, which is only coy in (he minuet, 
hccomc almost pathetic in the opening of the (I'io shown at 
Figure 28, a? Were we dealing with a less imaginative com- 
poser we might exhaust the reasons hy remarking the Schu- 
mannesc^ue figuration, as we have :d ready done, the sensuous 
beauty given by the dissonances, (he freely flowing movement 
of the melody, perhaps adding a word on (he lirighter color 
of F sharp minor after A minor. With Hndims all (lu-se attrac- 
tions are present, but they are all superficial compared to the 
deep beauty of the continuous flowering of the musical thought. 
Thus at the beginning cjf the trio, liaving already accented the 
lower neighboring note in his motive by placing it, at (he end 
of the minuet, on a heavy measure, Brahms begins to dwell on 
it. lie abbreviates the motive to four notes, of whicli this 
neighbor is the next to the last. I le raises it to a chromulic. 
instead of a diatonic neighbor (B sharp instead cif plain B) 
thereby greatly increasing its sensitiveness. I le sounds the little 
sighing four-note figure three times, with pauses that allow it 
to sink into our minds. This three-fold repetition is truly the 
most poignant addition of all, for it means that we have here, 
and twice more when it recurs, the only three-measure phrases 
among all the two-measure phrases of this entire piece. 

When he comes to the end of the first Ihirt in his trio, he 
does not cadence positively, but oscillates once more, as if un- 
certain, on another three-measure group of motives. Then, 
applying the principle of modified repetition in a manner as 
delightful as it is unexpected, he sails oflF on the same melody 
as before, harmonized now in A major instead of in F sharp 
minor (the opening only of this second Part is shown in Figure 
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28, 1)). iMiiuIly, wIr'ii lie cotiK's (i> the eiul of this seeond half, 
he sounds tin: sigfiing ligurcs in (heir three measure phrase 
once rncji'c (the first three measures of Idgure 28, c) and then, 
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in the only moment where the pathos takes on a touch of 
passion, lets the cello sing an eloquent cadence, ending strongly 
in P’ sharp minor. Here for the first time the four-note motive 
becomes thetic rather than anacrustic; and it is the synchroniz- 
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ing of its opening note with the measure aceeiit that gives it 
here such a novo! force. 

Let the student now lo<ik hack over (he main adventures 
of this four -note motive as sunimair/ed in our lig, tires. I .et liiin 
even refresh his memory hy ti short hand notation something 
like this: 

Figure 27, a. Motive in A minor, anacrustic, on a light 
measure, with diatonic lower iieighhoring note. 

Figure 27, b. Motive in A major. 

Figure 27, c. Transferred, in the thii’d measure from tin; 
end, to a heavy measure. 

In'gure 28, a. With a chromatic neiglihoring note, heard 
three times, with pauses, in :i three nieiisure [thrase. 'I'lien 
starting a melody on fifth step of F sharp minor, 

Figure 28, h. Starting a melody as third step in ,A major. 

Figure 28, c. Hecoming thetic, and its two heats reimated 
three times in two measures of three heats eacfi. 

Then let him forget all this analy/.ing, listen once more 
to the whole piece, and rejoice in the inexliaustihle resources 
of the musical imagination., and the endless hcauties it reveals. 
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THi<: I'RIO 1<'()I< VIOLIN, HORN, 

AND PIANO, OPUS 40 

'I'liMRi': arc in the world of chamber music few more com- 
pletely satisfying, more unforgettable experiences tfuin the 
opening theme of Bralirns’s I lorn 'I'rio. b’or many of us the 
first hearing of it remains all our lives a sort of symbol of all 
that is most romantic in music. As those palpitating and pure 
toties of the fiorn steal ignm our ears, with their poignant in- 
sistence, tlieir plangent melancholy, it is as if we heard them 
tlirough some forest glade; common surroundings fade away, 
and we can easily fancy ourselves with the composer on those 
“wooded heights among fir trees” near Baden -Baden where, 
as he afterwards told a friend, this theme first came to him. 
I<’,x<]uisitc is the quietude of the first phrase (b'igure 29, a), 
sung first by the violin, then in the full clear tones of the horn. 
More poignant, especially after the solemn hollow octaves of 
the piano circling about B flat, is its continuation in higher reg- 
ister. Most poignant of all is its final phrase (b'igure 29, b) 
rising to a cry of pain and then falling slowly to silence. It is 
unlike any other melody in music, this crying and sighing of 
the horn on tones whose sadnc.ss .seems to be only the greater 
the more it is cxpres.sed. 

This melody is quintessentially horn music; it could hardly 
have been conceived for any other instrument; even when we 
play it on the piano, our mind’s ear hears it sung by the horn. 
An instrument is like a person in its unalterable individuality. 
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The horn is a somewhat crusty eccentric. Constitutionally in- 
capable of the flexibility of the flute, the fluent agility of the 
clarinet, the versatility and universal adaptability of the violin, 
it yet atones for all shortcomings by its manly sturdiness, its 
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deep and fioctic hear!. 'I Veal it with tact and understanding, 
demand from it only what it can give, and it will reveal to you 
all its goldeti sweetness. 

The fundamental meclianical limitation of the natural horn, 
the ancestor and character determining progenitor of the mod- 
ern valve horn, is that its tones are formed hy the ]i|)s of the 
player causing to vibrate in different subdivisions an air column 
of fixed length, and hence are distributed rather peculiarly 
throughout its range, b'or example, the so -called “o[)cn toruis”, 
produced by differences of wind jiressurc alone, without ‘Stop- 
ping” by the hand of the player, in the I'i Hat horn used in this 
trio, are shown at lugure 30 , a; and it will be seen at a glance 
that in the lower jnirt of the range they lie rather far apart, 
but increasingly near together as they ascend. 'The player 
of the natural horn is thus, to <|uote a witty c'omparison of 
Cecil (birsyth’s, like, a man trying to climb a ladder of which 
the lower rungs are so wide apart that he can hardly reach 
from one to the other, while the upper ones are so close to- 
gether that he can scarcely get his feet between them. It is 
true that even with the natural horn it was possilile by means 
of the hand to {iroducc certain so-called “stopjied tones” which 
(though they were of different (luality) filled up many of the 
gaps in the natural series, and that tlie valves made it possible 
to produce all the tones of the chromatic scale through a large 
part of the range; but these were, so to speak, later superficial 
modifications, overlying but not altering the fundamental char- 
acter of the instrument. 

Now it will not surprise us to find Brahms, whom we have 
already seen to have the most sensitive appreciation of the pe- 
culiar powers and limitations of the piano, treating with ex- 
traordinary sensitivenes.s an instrument which always occupied 
a peculiar place in his affections, and for which he conceived 
such unforgettable passages as the main themes of the Second 
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Symphony and the B flat Piano Cont'crto, and (lie Alpine call 
in the finale of the h’irst Symphony. Aiul if we p;lancc at the 
opening theme of the trio once more, or at the tlienics of (lie 
scherzo and of the finale shown at h'igurc .'10, 1) ami e, we shall 
note with interest that his melodies do reflect in general the 
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odd distribution of tones in the natural series: above the Pi flat 
on the first line of the staff they move mostly .step-wise; below 
it they contain wider jumps. And furthermore it is unmis- 
takable that this peculiar disposition and movement gives them 
much of their specific “horn-call” quality. 

Again, the simple technical fact that in the horn increasing 
tension of the player’s lips produces, by increasing subdivision 
of the vibrating air-column, higher and higher tones, gives 
to mere rise in pitch an emotional intensity it can never have 
in instruments which like the piano produce different pitches 
by means of different strings. Where pitch rises through the 
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continually increasing tension of a single string, as in the violin 
or the voice, or of a single air-column, as in the horn, we feel 
by sympathy a unique emotional intensification. Of this Brahms 
fully avails himself in his main theme. Our own throats tighten 
when in its second half the melody raises its starting-point 
from F to A flat; and when at its climax it rises to the B flat, 
and even to the C (rendered more poignant too as that is by 
the dissonance in the harmony), the tension becomes almost 
painful. Throughout the trio Brahms uses masterly art and 
self-control in this adjustment of tension. Only twice in the 
whole work does he touch the highest note, E flat; once at the 
most passionate moment of the dramatic Adagio, and once 
again on the last page but one, in the coda of the finale. The 
low, relaxed tones are used with similar economy. 

Equally striking is the nicety of his adjustment between 
the open and the closed tones, especially in the pivoting of the 
melodies on certain central or controlling ones, illustrated again 
in the main theme. The horn player, it must be remembered, 
does not simply strike, as the pianist does, a tone ready-made 
for him: he has to prepare his tone before he sounds it, and 
this not only with his lips and hands but with his mind: he has 
in fact to ‘‘think” it. Hence the melodies he finds most natural 
and easy are those with a sort of armature of recurring tones, 
mostly open, about which the less important ones, many of them 
“closed”, cling as flesh to bones, or as ivy to a tree. It is 
amusing to note how closely Brahms’s tunes follow this pattern. 
The very first measure of the first theme illustrates the point 
clearly, if on a small scale. The fact that the E natural, the 
neighboring note used as subsidiary to the F, is a closed tone, 
while the F itself is open, subordinates it in just the right 
way, puts it in the background physically as well as mentally, 
and so gives the melody a natural shapeliness and expressive- 
ness. Brahms himself recognized to the full the importance of 
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the Hilt lira I chiiirdsciini ul Open aiul (IiimhI tciiies, “II tfie player 
were not compclleil to bleiul hi*; open note;; with his liosed 
ones,” he onec saiti, “fie wouid never learn (o blend his tone 
in chiimber tnusie at all.” 

b'inally, the same sympiidiy witli (he instrument is con- 
spicuously sfiown in the shaping of (he rhythms. 'There is 
about the tone of the horn ii naliinil weighliness whii h (its it 
especially for accentuiition, for (lie marking of the siilient mo- 
ments of the rhythms, es|H;eially when it tloniinates, its it does 
here, instruments of less richly nourished tone like, tfie piano 
and even the violin. Sec how shrewdly tliesc (|ualitie.s arc 
turned to use in the opening melody. 'The open l<’’s, and later 
the open C’s, sturdy r|iiarte.r notes, are not only relieveil agpiinst 
less prominent notes, lightened by cigftth note movement, but 
are planted firmly on the heavy beats of the measures. During 
these heavy beats even the bass, the most important harmonic 
part, is emjity; it is on the light beats tfiat the piano completes 
the harmonies. In the themes of the scher/.o anti the finale we 
see a gayer but equally idiomatic type of horn melody: the 
pivotal tones on the main accents form a very sim|)lc armature 
or framework; easily reached neighbors variegate tfie unac- 
cented parts of the measures. The tunes are tfierefore easy to 
think, and easy to play. 

It may be objected that some of these felicities, whatever 
their effect on the valvelcss horn, will be lost on tfie horn with 
valves, and therefore hardly concern the modern listener. 
Some critics have carried the same point to the extent of blam- 
ing Brahms for writing the horn parts in his symphonies as if 
for natural horns, and have called him an old fogey who could 
not keep up with the times. In answer it may be said that 
while Brahms may have been sometimes over-conservative, 
his method seems on the whole more fruitful than that of 
fanatic modernists who brush away the past as so much “old 
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junk.” 'I'hc old iiatund horn, with its crooks (o determine its | 

p;cncr:d |)in'h, and Cor that matter tlie older huntin^^ horn itself, 
without even a crook, exists witliin the modern valve horn, and 
cannot he forgotten without im|)overishing our sense of that 
instrument, and vulgarizing our way of writing for it. While 
it is true, therefore, that the modern horn is so agile that it 
can play “almost anything,” t(j write this almost anything for it, 
as if it were a flute or a clarinet, is not to enrich nuisic but 
to impoverish it by the Icjsh of one of its most indiviciual 
voices. 'I'o “modernize” thus is to annul rather than to emanci™ 
pate. kSuch a fallacy is like that of the sirnplilied spelling crank, 
who takes a word like, let us say, “almighty,” full of the rich 
deposits of ages, and l)y s|)clling it “almity” destroys at a stroke 
all these enriching associations. I learing such a word, our 
unconscious tninds no longer sitvor the fact that almighty is 
somethittg full of “might,” that might is like “macht,” |)ower to 
“make,” and that one almighty is one who cati make all. No, 
all this is annihilated, and a silly empty word like “almity” 
alone remains. So is it with too many sentimental chromatic 
modern passages for horn. Why should they be written for 
horn at all.? They forget its history, its character, its style, its 
very personality. 

With Brahms, on the contrary, the actual molecules and 
atoms of the music arc shaped by the instrument it is con- 
ceived for— -the motives reach our ears as if fnjm the ancient 
forest rather than the modern concert hall. What is more, the 
character of the instrument affects even the form of the richly 
romantic first movement. The sonata-form is not used, because 
its opposition and development of two equal themes would be 
too dramatic and too complex. A sectional plan is adopted 
instead, allowing the presentation three times, in varying keys 
and settings, of the chief theme, with alternations, for the sake 
of contrast, of an entirely subordinate theme of more restless 
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character (^^Poco fiu anknuto^')- I'luis the n()l)le horn melody 
is given sjuice to cxiiand in deliberately, dofiiiiiutes the entire 
movement, and imparts to it a character singularly majestic 
and monumental. 

One cannot help wondering whether the stately character 
of the horn may not alscj have suggested a peculiar feature of 
the scherzo — the passage in B major, at page IB of the score, 
in which the theme is held up at every third note for a whole 
measure, while the piano fills out the harmony. 'I’ovey, who 
tells us that Joachim took this section at exactly the tempo of 
all the rest, not holding it back in the way that has become 
traditional, states that this way of augmenting a theme was here 
used for the first time, although he adds that it became a t luir- 
acteristic of Brahms’s later style. Only a special method of 
applying that contrapuntal analysis and synthesis of themes 
which we have already noted in the (Juintet, it is indeetl fre- 
quently used from this time on. 

The Adagio mosio is one of the most profoundly felt and 
one of the most subtly composed of all the slow movements 
of Brahms. Its opening theme (first four measures of b'igure 
31 ), solo for piano in the sombre lower register, might in the 
depth of its contemplativeness l)e taken from one of the later 
intermezzi j it strikes at once the note of pondering and of pain 
that sounds through the whole movement. It is followed at 
the fifth measure, and completed, by a more impassioned 
melody for violin. Contrasted with both of these is a third 
element, a strangely mystical, inert motive in even eighth- 
notes, sounded pano legato at the nineteenth measure by horn, 
imitated by violin and later by piano. Utterly contrasted as 
this motive at first seems with the pondering passion of the 
main theme, it has really been conceived as a countersubject 
to it, and accompanies it at the recapitulation in a passage of 
lofty beauty. 
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'I owarcl (he close of the Hiovcmeiit comes (he first experi- 
mctit in the chamber music towards a prepai’ution wfiich, over- 
leaping the boundaries of a single movement, partakes of 
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cyclism — that permeation of a whole work by one theme that 
makes it a true cycle. We remember what the finale theme is 
to be — the gay do, re, mi, sol, horn call, in warmest E flat 
major, shown in Figure 30, c. 'I'he slow movement has so 
far, however, been veiled and muffled in its tonal atmosphere 
— mostly E flat minor and G flat major. It is therefore as if 
clouds and heavy mists evaporated before a late autumnal .sun 
when the E flat minor cadence of the violin theme suddenly 
turns to major and the horn sounds quietly but in clearest 
major the tones that are presently to dominate the finale. 
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This leads to a magnificent outburst of the violin theme itself, 
now for the first time in major and in high register, and on 
that climax, and its subsidence to mystery, the movenient ends. 

The finale is as gay and as tireless as a little river that winds 
through the meadows of a gently sloping valley. It l)ubbles 
into ever-new rhythms, it foams with charming arabes<iues, 
it pounds with the reiterated notes of the horn. If it is never 
broken into rapids, neither does it ever lie in stagnant pools. 
Indeed it hardly forms a single eddy from its careless buoyant 
beginning to its triumphant close. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THJ<: QUAR'I'lCr IN C MINOR, 

OPUS 51, NO. 1 

CiiRONOT.ooY is not always very illuminating, especially 
in the case of a composer who, like Hnihtns, usually kejJt a 
manuscri{)t l)y him several years before publishing it, and whose 
extraordinary artistic scrupulousness led him to finish his C 
minor I'iano (Quartet only after sixteen years, liis first Sym- 
phony only after twenty two, and to make the definitive 
version of his first chamber music work only a few years be- 
fore his death. Nevertheless no aid, even the comparatively 
external one of chronology, is to lie lightly disregarded in the 
interesting but difficult task of forming for ourselves a clear 
picture of so many-sided a mass of work as his chamber music 
in its entirety. Up to his thirtieth year (May, he was 

obviously either expressing his romantic exuberance or making 
the studies that were to take him beyond it (Opus 8 Trio, D 
minor Piano Concerto, Piano Quartets and Quintet, Serenades 
for orchestra. Opus 11 and 16 , and the first Sextet). The 
decade of his thirties ( 1 863-1 873) is that of the young master: 
— Haydn Variations, second Sextet, first Cello Sonata, liorn 
Trio, first two String Quartets. The mature master fills the 
decade from forty to fifty with beauty in richest profusion: the 
first two symphonies and the two overtures, the third Quartet, 
the first Violin Sonata, the first Viola Quintet. After 1883 we 
have the works of ripest art but declining energy, of which in 
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the chamber music the great representative is tlie Clarinet 
Quintet. 

What all this shows unmistakably, so far as tin* <|uai-tets 
arc concerned, is the caution witli which lie approached them, 
his evident sense that they constituted the most exuding of all 
the types of chamber music. Before he attempts their [iitilessly 
transparent texture he gets his hand in with two iiiano ([uartets 
and a quintet, and on the side of pure contrapimtal writing with 
two sextets. He told a friend that before Opus 51 he had 
already composed over twenty (|uartets and nmi'c than a hun- 
dred songs, adding: “It is not hard to compose, but what is 
fabulously hard is to leave the superfluous notes umlcr the 
table.” Tovey suggests that he must have experienced “ex- 
traordinary difficulty in reducing his massive fnirmony and 
polyphony to the limits of four solo strings.” 

Internal evidence seems to bear out 'lovey’s interpretation 
of the precise nature of the difficulty, rather than the more 
popular but superficial one tlnit Brahms was indifferent to 
sensuous beauty, or maladroit in attaining it. It is true tlnit the 
musical ideas came first in his mind, their instrumental investi- 
ture second: we remember how his Piano (Juintet was first 
conceived as a string quintet (with two cellos), and later as a 
sonata for two pianos; the 1) minor Piano Concerto also went 
through the Two-piano-sonata stage, after commencing life 
as a symphony. Whenever, on the other hand, Brahms writes 
for special instruments like the horn or the clarinet, he shows 
an exacting sense for their most delicate and individual nuances 
of tone and articulation. Moreover even when he is writing 
for the more common instruments (such for instance as the 
piano, the commonest of all) his feeling is most keen, as we 
have noticed in the G minor Quartet, for recasting his ideas in 
precisely the idiom congenial for each. Finally, no less expe- 
rienced and sensitive a musician than Adolfo Betti, leader of 
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the famous Flonzalcy (iiiartct, has said that at his best 
Brahms’s instinct for strings is well-nigh incomparable. . . . 
No, 'I'ovey seems to have put his finger on the impediment 
Brahms encountered in approaching the (|uartet: it was the 
“massive harmony and |)olyphony” of his earlier musical ideas 
themselves— that side of his own mind which was youthful, 
exuberant, excessive. And the real difficulty was one of thought. 
Tt was to bring his mind into a new focus, to make effective that 
clear, lucid, strict side of it that was no less vital than the ex- 
uberant one; to turn away from diffuseness to concentration, 
from romantic miscellaneity to classic singleness of purpose^ 
to stop piling up Ciothic cathedrals like the (piartets and (]uintet 
with piano, and chisel instead those I’arthenons that are the 
(]uartets for strings. 

Since the natural limit of the classic concentration and inner 
unfolding of a few ideas might seem to be cyclism, wc might 
expect the (|uartets to be strongly cyclic. In art, however, it 
is dangerous to push logic to extremes; the instinct of the com- 
poser is wiser than the reasonings of the analyst; and while 
the first quartet is indeed strongly cyclic, and the third has 
cyclic elements, the second, though no less closely wrought 
than its companions, has of cyclism hardly any trace. In the 
C minor Quartet all the movements exce[)t the AllegreAtOy 
the light movement of the four, such as is always apt to be 
treated as an intermezzo in the serious business of a quartet, 
are dominated by a single idea, or rather by the opposition be- 
tween two motives of contrasting expression which forms, dra- 
matically speaking, one idea. Just as in the Jupiter Symphony 
and many other works of Mozart an energetic and a pathetic 
motive are set to struggle with each other (a plan eagerly 
seized upon and carried to its expressive limit by Beethoven), 
so in each of these three movements a rising motive suggesting 
indomitable will is set in opposition with a falling one of 
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tcndcrcst Hcnsiliility. 'I'Iickc clctnfiits arc hIiowii iti most «um'- 
mary p<»SKihlt; form iti lugurc .33. 

The melodic style is striking for its simplicity, and for its 
resulting universality. Not merely is i( free now from any 
essentia] turns, or over-ohvious cadences recalling operatic 
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airs, or other elements alien to it, but in eliminating all such 
irrelevancies it has clarified itself until its texture is as straight- 
forward, as rugged, as diatonic, as that of German folksong 
itself- Do, re, mi, in minor or major as the case may be (minor 
in the first and last movements, major in the Poco Adagio ) — 
that is all there is to the main motive. The complementary 
motive begins at the other end of the scale, the upper do, and 
falls to sol through either la or si. Thus both motives arise 
out of the commonest of all chords, the tonic triad, and follow 
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the moKt familiar of ail paths, (he diatonie scale. “It is hy means 
of familiar woials”, says Joiiliert, “that .style takes hold of the 
reader. ... It is hy means of these that ^reat thoughts get 
currency and pass for true metal.” I'or the rest, Brahms de- 
pends for his expressiveness, as his hahit is, chiefly on rhythm. 
Contrast the first theme of the o|)ening allegro with its cyclic 
brother of the finale, and see what amplitude and deliberation 
the triple measure gives it, how much more abrupt and per- 
emptory it becomes in duple time, b’ecl the loving, .sighing 
he.sitancy of the sensitive motive in the Adagio^ with all those 
“empty firsts” to start the beats. And note the plaintiveness 
the anacruses give the similar motive in the finale. 

If now we open the score, we find a drama of will over- 
IKWering all the [M'otests of the sulTeri ng soul “a stiaiggle that 
recalls Schopenhauer’s tragic sense of the restlessness, and at 
the same tirtie the insatiability, of the will. On the very first 
page we have the two opposifig elements unmistakably sketched 
in: the assertive one in the first two lines, shown in the first ten 
measures of b'igure 34 ; the pleading one in the following two 
lines, four measures of which are shown in the figure. One 
notices the skill with which the original motive is not forgotten 
even during the contrast, but takes subordinate place in viola 
and .second violin. At the middle of page 2 the descending 
motive is expanded into a true second theme. I'he entire move- 
ment — expo.sition, development, and recapitulation — is de- 
voted to portraying the struggle of the two elements. It is 
the more energetic theme that triumphs, first tentatively 
through pages 6 and 7 , and in the coda definitively. There its 
relentlessness is made to culminate in hammer-like blows, 
insistently repeated (change from three-beat to two-beat 
meter), until in the last dozen measures the cello carries it down 
to exhaustion, still essentially undefeated. 

It is only in the Poco Adagio that this theme, by one of 
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those magical changes of which only music is capable, takes 
on a new warmth, even sensitiveness, without losing its strength. 
(Theme I, in Figure 35.) l/ovely, in its course, is the mo- 
mentary change of color from richest A fl.at (o clearest C major 
for two short measures (13 and 14), followed by the serious 
quietude of the original dominant. And how eloquent, and 
at the same time how nobly reticent and free from senti- 
mentality, is its cadence, hovering on that subdominant seventh 
chord with fourth step raised (marked with a cross in the fig- 
ure) which in places like this is so dear to Brahms as to be- 
come almost an obsession! In the breathless middle section 
in A flat minor (Theme II in Figure 35) with its richly sensi- 
tive harmony and its poignant rhythmic hesitations, Brahms 
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attains an incomparable oriffinality: who else, l)cforc or since, 
has I)ccii able to make music sigh as it docs here? 'bhrough 
pages 16 and 17 this mood becomes ever more tenderly sad. 
Then a beautiful “prc|)aration” of six measures, in which the 
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pulsating rhythm is gradually dissipated, while the stronger 
rhythm of the first theme slowly reasserts itself, leads into a 
resumption of that theme, now in the three lower instruments, 
with the first violin weaving garlands above. 

But it is on the last page of the movement, bringing it to a 
nobly quiet conclusion, that we find the supreme exumjde of 
the simplicity that experience has brought to the formerly 
tempestuous Brahms. The middle theme was appealing enough 
before; now its quintessence seems to have been distilletl 
into eleven haunting measures, '('hese arc followeil by exactly 
eleven more, devoted to the main theme. In tliis final embodi- 
ment the completely satisfying condensation of its musical 
meaning, the organ-like richness of its sound, seem almost 
incredible when, after scanning it on the printed |)age (Coda, 
in Figure 35), we hear it actually sung by the strings, b’or 
the paradox of string (giartet texture is that while the more 
complex the writing the more poverty stricken it usually sounds, 
a few triads, artfully placed, jiroduce an ovcrjiowering effect. 
Such is the case here; and no one who has heard tliose sinuous 
lines of the violins, supported by the sombre viola and given 
rhythmic life by the plucked cello chords, is likely ever to 
forget it. 

The Allegretto malto modorato is one of those movements, 
like the intermezzi of the G minor Piano Quartet and of the 
great Quintet, where the composer momentarily relaxes tension 
by playing with a hypnotically insistent meter against which 
rhythmic figures flit with the irresponsibility of dreams. In 
the “lusingando^^ passage the triplets introduce a pleasant 
feeling of leisure. On the return of the theme they are blended 
with it in a thoroughly Brahmsian manner, and the viola seems 
for the first time frankly to take the lead it has been coquetting 
with from the beginning. 

The trio exploits an amusing special effect in the second 
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violin. If you [)lay iihcniatc A’s on (he open string (indicatexl 
in the score l>y a small cii'clc) and tlic I ) siring stopped with the 
linger, you get an elFect not unlike (Init of the “warwhoop” 
children deliglit in when tfiey sing “Ah” aiul slap (heir mouths 
with the palms of their hands: “Ah 00, Ah 00, Ah -00”, etc. 
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The thinness of the other parts, the violist and violoncellist 
only plucking their strings, lets the odd palpitation come 
through. 

In the finale are exemplified both the special advantages 
and the peculiar pitfalls of cyclism. It must be admitted that 
though the vigor of the original theme is now intensified by the 
rhythmic squeezing together of three beats into two, there is 
not quite enough left to say about it, even for an imagination 
like Brahms’s, to hold our interest as closely as the earlier 
movements do. Of all four movements this is probably the 
least interesting. Yet the insistent presence of the same char- 
acter, so to speak, in a different environment, or under a new 
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light, gives it also a fine unity. 'I'hus (he secoiul theme, at 
measure 70 , is tuade of the same notes, h', (i, A Hat, (liat at 
the opening of the movement were so shrill anti despairing 
(first motive of Movement IV, as shown in Mgurc 33 ). By 
simply putting them into a quiet rhythm, and into the key of 
E flat, SC) that they get a new relation to the key note witfi a 
far deeper emotional coloring, anti letting them ex|)aml nat- 
urally into a new and broad melody (Irigurc 36 ), Brahms 
gives them a quite new function in the drama, while leaving 
their identity recognizably the same. 

Another subtle example of cyclisrn is the use m;ide of the 
“bridge” passage (page 26 ) with its magnificent sense of mo- 
mentum in the upper parts, over the sonorous low C of the 
cello. When it recurs on the last page of all, it is amplified 
to lead into one final emphatic statement of the main theme 
of the entire work, in all four instruments. 1 lere it certainly 
recalls to our subconscious if not to our conscious minds the 
ending of the first movement. 'I'hus in its close the whole 
quartet seems to draw itself together for a final enunciation of 
that note of insatiable will which is the nucleus of its meaning. 
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OPUS 51, NO. 2 

Ask any musician who has played both of the Opus 51 
quartets foi" his opitiion of them, and he will he likely to reply 
that while musically the C minor is unitiue and cannot be ex- 
celled, the A minor “sountls better”. To the amateur music- 
lover this wliole matter of “soundinp; well” is :q>t to seem a 
little bewildering. Arc music and sound, he will naturally ask, 
two dilTeretit things, and is there some basis in reason for the 
familiar mot about Tschaikow.sky sounding better than he is, 
and Brahms not so good.? Yes, one mu.st answer, the C minor 
Quartet is precisely a case in [loint— :i piece that does not al- 
ways sound as good as it is; in the A minor, on the other hand, 
music and sound are united in a supreme compatibility. 

To make this somewhat baffling point concrete, let us set 
down in Idgure .37 a quotation, in full score, from each quartet. 
There is no ([uestion that the first bit, for all its ingenuity of 
dovetailing figures, its harmonic and contrapuntal vigor, is 
apt in performance to verge on the scratchy, while the second, 
if one may so expre.ss oneself, sounds as beautiful as it is. 
What can be the rationale of such a paradox? 

It will be obvious to anyone who ponders the matter that 
the texture of the string (]uartet is among the most delicate 
that music can use; that consequently the art of writing for 
string quartet involves subtleties seldom to be found in other 
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music, and requires a supreme skill; uml that linally the 
amateur listener can hardly Impe to understand in detail all the 
technical problems a com|K)ser must resolve in oriler to write 
a completely successful (|uartct. A fortlorih it obvious how im- 
possible it would l)e to describe atleciuately here the complexity 
of such problems. Nevertheless, so cs.sential is some sense of 



them to a comprehension of the inner beauties of true string 
quartet writing that at least the simpler aspects of the most 
important of them must be here briefly discussed. 

The music-lover who approaches the string quartet from 
the point of view of one who plays the piano hardly realizes 
the far-reaching consequences of the simple fact that all his 
tones on the piano are ready-made, waiting only for him to 
produce them, while every tone that the violinist is to sound he 
has first to prepare, by stopping with his left hand the ap- 
propriate string in exactly the right place. Let his finger, which 
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often has to he adjusted witliin the fninutest fraction of a 
.scc(jnd, fall (he tniimtest fraction of an inch too far this way 
or that, and the tone will he too sharp or too fiat. As an in- 
cvitalilc conse<|uencc jumps that arc perfectly easy on the 
[liano range, for (he violin, from difficult, through precarious, 
to impossihle. What is “violinistic” in this regard is precisely 
the o[)positc of what is “pianistic.” 'I'he quick repetitions of 
one note hy viola and cello at the Ijcginning of the C minor 
Quartet, for exam|ile, are admirable for those instruments, 
enahling them to adjust intonation at the start, and then simply 
draw the how easily hack and forth. On the piano such 
repetitions would he uncomfortahle: the wrist would tend to 
stiffen and the tones to hecorne heavy. On the other hand, 
though it is [)ossihle for a violinist to play the fdigree passages 
on [)age 4- of (he same score, he can never play them with as 
little effort as tlie |)ianist who obviously conceived them, since 
he is obliged to create the intonation of al)out twelve new notes 
to cat'll measure. I leiice as a general [irinciple, subject of 
course to all kintls of exctqitions, ///osr jl^urrs an) most violin- 
istic whkh involve t hr Iras I juntpiny:. 

•Afiplying (his test now to our (|uoted passages, we can see 
that the first is a little unfavorable. 'I’he viola and the cello 
are obliged to make wide jumps, from notes played staccato 
and tfierefore less secure than if they were bound together, 
and sometimes “across the strings” (passing from one string 
to another), l.ater the violins have to make somewhat similar 
jumps, thought not in staccato. In the second pas.sage, on the 
contrary, the viola and the second violin have singing melodics 
that glide along the strings with the utmo.st advantage of 
position. Of course this is not to say that passages like the 
first are not often necessary, nor that the second is musically 
superior to itj what is meant is .simply that the difference be- 
tween progressing by jumps or quietly along the scale is of 
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great importance to the effects of instruments with fingercci 
strings- 

The stritig quartet contrasts with the piano hy another 
far-reaching technical difference: U has no pedal sustainment. 
The result of this ap[iarently simple fact is that [lianists who try 
to write for string c]uartet usually find it at first a rather treach- 
erous medium; what sounded so liciuid and melting on the 
piano, thanks to the fusion of the pedal, comes out here dry, 
hard, and choppy; it is like turning a pastel into a steel en- 
graving. How pathetic in his absurdity is a pianist playing his 
own quartet (with plenty of pedal ) under the illusion that it 
is going to sound like that! What actually happens on the 
strings is that only harmonies lasting a certain time build up 
through their overtones something akin to the fluidity of the 
pedal; rapidly changing harmonies are always sec. We thus 
discern another superiority, acoustic if not musical, in our 
second excerpit. In the first the chords change every half 
measure, sometimes oftener; any sonority that timidly starts 
up is promptly knocked on the head by the new chord; and 
the whole is brittle. In the second the harmonies are leisurely, 
and above all the bass does not change very fast; for virtually 
two measures it centres on C, and for another two on G. As 
a result, overtones endue the tonal skeleton with flesh and 
blood; it no longer rattles like bones, it is soft and yielding, 
and wears a bloom. 

Finally, looking at the whole matter a little more in the 
large, it is both the limitation and the special glory of the 
quartet that in mere volume its contrasts must fall far short 
of those of the orchestra, or even of strings and piano, but 
that, for this very reason, they are obliged to achieve their 
artistic aim by far more subtle means. In the orchestra you 
can oppose a choir of wind or of brass to your strings, or you 
can divide your many strings into opposing groups, and get a 
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trenchant contraKt that will .strike the dullest listener. In the 
quartet you have only four instruments™at every moment 
of your piece, those four only. No easy mechanical oppositions 
for the Irungler, here. Kven if you invent a good contrast, it 
is no simple matter to tic its two terms together, hut reciuires 
the most ingenious dovetailing. And your contrasts have all 
to make up in subtlety what they lack in range. Instead of 
a troml)one against a flute, you have the Ci-string of the violin 
against the A of the cello,— -or even the I) of the violin against 
its own A, — or even the identical notes in the second violin 
you have just had in the first. Minute differences of range 
become crucial 5 here an instrument has to come forward as 
leader, there to subordinate itself as secotid, there again to ob- 
literate itself in useful, necessary accompaniment. 

And so we note still a third .su[>eriori(y of our second ex- 
cerpt, iti the [n-ecise sense it shows of contrasts so delicate and 
elusive that only the keenest, most highly trained imagination 
can use them, h’or while, ifi the first, each instrument is well 
employed, and all produce an effective if hardly a striking 
texture, in the second each is so peculiarly happy, so “in its ele- 
ment” as we say, that the four together create a unique, a deli- 
cious, an unforgettable sound. Viola and second violin carry 
the melody, in gemuthlich thirds and sixths, the viola on top 
coloring the tune with its individual sober feeling. Cello plucks 
just the right notes to give the rhythm clearness without 
obviousness, and to infuse the whole sonority with a delectable 
lightness. First violin embroiders, touching at crucial points 
the notes needed as high lights, thus illustrating how even 
the habitual leader need not always sing, but can be used by 
a master for purposes of background. And the whole sonority 
is as individual as it is acoustically faultless. 

In the very interest of stating these contrasts there lurks, 
no doubt, the danger of exaggerating their importance j and 
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it is as well to be on our guard against takitig (hern with a too 
narrow literal ness, and especially rigainst tlogrnatically trans 
lating “different” into “better” and “worse.” No doubt (he 
A minor Quartet is more agreeable, in its purely physical 
sounds, than the C minorj but it wouUl be a sad error to jump 
from that to the conclusion that it was “better”, or that Brafims 
“ought” to have written the other differently. 'Fhe two 
quartets, we might rather say, arc tlifferent musical Itcings, and 
had, to be differently written. 'I'hc C minor is far the (tiore pro 
foundly conceived, is more tragic in its fectling, more contra- 
puntal in its striving melodies, more severe in its search for 
musical unity; it could not possibly have had the grace, the 
ease, the charm of the A minor, and yet fiave remained itself. 
We do not expect a stormy autumn day, with its heavy clouds 
allowing only glints of jxde .sunshine, to woo our sen.ses as In- 
dian summer docs with its warm sun and genial air; yet we 
should not willingly exchange either experience for the other. 

In its musical content the A minor (J?uartet displays the 
same easy charm as in its tonal setting. Vientiesc gmiihhlkh- 
keit is more evident in it than North (»erman earncstnc.ss. Yet 
if it has none of the severe cyclical unity of the other, it 
achieves an extraordinary unity of its own, through its pe- 
culiarly spontaneous yet exact imagination. Indeed its very 
casualncss is a little misleading; we are apt to think that noth- 
ing so easy can be remarkable; but the more we study it the 
more we see that its case is that of a ma.ster diverting himself, 
and that within its smiling humor a rigorous mind is at work. 

Take, for instance, the motive of four notes, the raison 
d*etre of the whole movement, which starts off with such dis- 
arming naivete in the first violin: A, F, A, E, a combination of 
Joachim’s ‘‘Fret aber einsand* with Brahms’s own “Fm aher 
froh'* motive (or its inversion). For all its apparent casualness, 
it soon develops most unexpected and entertaining variants. 
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First, at the end of the exposition, puj^e of the score, it ap- 
pears in ttnijor instead of rnitior, itnitated from second violin | 

to vicjla, and then to cello. Next, soumletl hy the cello near the | 

hottom of page H, it combines with a totally difFerent theme, 
which we luive already heard but at first liad su|)|K)sed to have 
nothing to do with it, but which now turns out to have been 
born as a countersubject for it. When, about a page later, 
the recapitulation begins, we find it altered so as to keep 
the viola busy with an inversion of the original motive (now ' 

F, A, b’, B flat), b'inally, there exists another kind of imita- ? 

tion of a theme, practiced by the old contrapuntists, in which I 

it is not literally inverted but turned back foremost as if seen j 

in a mirror (as in the scholastic “S(iicgel-Canons”). Well, ' 

hold page 15 of the score, tlie coda of the movement, in front j 

of a mirror, and you will see reflected to you the theme, in 
the second violin thirteen measures from the end, and in the ' 

cello four measures later, while it will be visible without mirror \ 

in the viola and first violin in adjacent measures. What de- • 

lectable fooling! ... f 

The Andante modcralo rmjvenvent is the most serious of ? 

the four. Its nobly elociuent theme, with moving bass not | 

only highly characteristic in itself but adding at salient points f 

to the expressiveness of the upper melody (see Figure 38), ^ 

recalls the exalted mood of that of the Andanle in the G | 

minor Piano Quartet, but without the false notes in style by i, 

which that was marred. Here, so far as style goes, all is ■ 

Brahms’s own. In form it is perhaps not quite so happy, as I 

the middle part, in b' sharp minor, in somewhat Hungarian i 

feeling, savors a little of the conventional “contrast”, and '» 

tends to impair unity. Comparison with such a slow move- 
ment as that of the G major Quintet, where all grows out of ,1 

one theme, will make this clear. Nevertheless it is a fine ) 

movement, and its first theme especially is pure Brahms. i' 
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The minuet is the first full (ledgctl example in tlic chamber 
music of a new type of light movement t<t which Brahms at 
this period was becoming addictetl, the essential idea of which 
is the alternation of lyric with lively sections, unifieil by some 
metrical ecjui valence of beats or measures. It) tlie present in- 
stance it is the ecjual values of their beats that draw together 



the minuet in its languorous grace and the headlong mischievous 
Allegretto vivace. What is boldly and completely different in 
the two is the building up of their beats into higher organisms. 
Carried out probably with the unconsciousness of genius, this 
organization could not have been more systematic had Brahms 
been consciously putting into practice his knowledge that the 
most graceful of all rhythms is the triple, the most energetic 
the duple. In the minuet (see Figure 39 , a) all the groupings 
are by threes. The beat itself is made into an exciuisitely grace- 
ful triplet by the upper instruments in the second bar, imi- 
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fated a bar later, with c(|ual grace, by the cello. The beats arc 
themselves grouped in threes, in the aristocratic dignity of the 
traditional minuet movement. Anti finally three of these meas- 
ures, instead of the moi'e usual two or four, are combined to 
make the phrase: how much of the charm of the whole is due 
to the three-measure phrases will be realized only gradually. 
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Only in the return of the theme in the third “Part” (for the 
form is three-part also) is the dominance of triple group- 
ing relaxed, and a lovely contrast obtained by the two chords 
to a beat of the high strings, floating like a captive balloon 
anchored by the fifths of the cello. 

Now turn to the Allegretto vivace (Figure 39, b). With 
the change of mood from grave to gay, everything except the 
value of the beat changes. The beat is now itself divided into 
four fleet and coy sixteenth-notes, staccato^ or a little later into 
two eighths, not quite so fleet but even more coy. The same 
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energy, acting in wider f![)un, huilils (lie healH into two heat 
measurcH ami the mca.siire.s into two nicaHurc gnuijiH, a heavy 
followed by a light; and even the [ihrascK last usually through 
four or eight main accents- -it is sometinies hard (<» he. sure 
which. Like a good workman, Brahms is cai’cful to alternate the 
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two schemes often enough (even if in the middle he gives 
us only six measures of the minuet) so that we shall feel, 
spurred by contrast, the full grace of his threes and the full 
energy of his twos. 

In the finale the Hungarian flavor of the middle part of 
the slow movement returns. It is a hilarious rondo on two 
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themes. Plastically speaking, its chief interest lies in the imagi- 
nation with which the c'/,arcfas''like main theme is varied. In 
Figure 40 are set down six of the variants, worth our while 
to savor. In (a) we have the first estate of the theme, head- 
long hut also possessing a certain grace through its three- 
measure phrasing. At (h) the three-measure phrases are set 
off by single interpolated measures in which their cadences arc 
playfully imitatedj (c) is a vigorous form, with boldly figur- 
ated countersubject j (d) is in major, and takes the form of a 
free canon between cello and first violin; (e) translates the 
theme, originally so headlong, into ethereal chords that float 
like clouds on a windless summer day, almost motionless; the 
passage recalls a memorable, even more l)eautiful one in 
Schumann’s A minor Quartet. In the bust version ff), the 
final “sprint”, the theme is appropriately diminished to two 
measures. It is hardly necessary to insist on the fertility of 
thought shown in all these modifications of a single theme. To 
such mastery the very material of music seems to become fluid. 
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THE PIANO QHARTlCr IN C MINOR, 
OPUS 60 

The third piano quartet is one of the most pu/,/,linp: prob- 
lems offered to the student of Rralims’s cfKutiher music. 'I'hoiigh 
it was not published until 1 H75, twelve years after its two com- 
panions, it is in many respects less matin'c than they. Indeed, 
had we no external evidence about it, internal evidence alone 
would oblige us to regard it as a curious tl) row back, in the 
work of the forty-year-old IJrahms, to a style tnore youthful 
than that of his thirties, — a piece of atavism occurring strangely 
late. Knowing nothing of the history of the score, we should 
find in it a mixture of styles hard to explain. 'I'he very first 
page, with its Beethoven-like big unisons of the piano (begin- 
ning of Figure 41), inaugurating the two chief |)hrascs, and 
with its later mysterious pizzicato E’s, followed, as Beethoven 
might have followed them, by the sudden im|)etu(jus down- 
ward scale, would take us back to the Brahms of the early 
orchestral serenades. Then, as wc fingered over the score, we 
should note many other imperfectly assimilated elements of 
style: the galloping triplets that break into the second theme, 
and recall the operatic features of the G minor Quartet; the 
folk-songish sixths so oddly mated with them; the Lis/.tian 
bombast of the B major section in the development; the turgid 
peroration of the movement, in which chamber music style 
falls victim to piano virtuosity. 
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In the slow movement, while we should be poor creatures 
if we let a change of fashion since its day make us indifferent 
to the real romantic feeling of its song theme (Idgure 42), we 
should none the less feel that the syncopated accompaniment 
and the cloying chromatics of the cadence savored more of 
Massenet than of Brahms. 'I’he Straussian cadence on its third 
page would make us smile, l)ut our smile would be only one 
part amusement to three parts pleasure. The genuine and 
lovely Brahms of its second theme, piano, molto dolce, espe- 
cially in its heavenly return at the end ( Figure 43), would make 
us supremely happy only for a moment, before the finale 
came to complete our mystification by its mingling of scholastic 
counterpoint in the first theme with a chorale for third theme 
that might have come out of a 'I'schaikowsky symphony or a 
Liszt tone-poem, and that touches the false sublime. What, 
we should ask ourselves, is Brahms, the Brahms who has al- 
ready achieved the clean distinction of the second Sextet, 
doing in all these galleys? 

In this quandary we should find it helpful to turn for a 
moment to the scraps of external evidence available. From 
them we should learn two highly significant facts. F'irst, the 
C minor Quartet (like the opus 8 I'rio, the Piano Quintet, the 
first Piano Concerto, and the first Symphony) is a work that 
Brahms kept by him for years, even for decades, and revised 
over and over again, in a magnificent effort to clarify its 
original turgidities, to rescue the statue within it, so to speak, 
from all the superfluous marble that cloaked its outlines. 
Secondly, he never quite convinced himself that he had suc- 
ceeded. He treated the piece somewhat as a solicitous parent 
treats a crippled child. In his insecurely suppressed sense 
that it was not a complete success he even permitted himself 
those biographical confidences as to its “meaning”, natural 
enough to more sentimental composers, but always rigorously 
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avoided by him in the gihc of works suflldeotly achieved to 
speak for themselves. 

As early as A|)ril, 1H54, Ilrahms l)rought to Joachim ia 
Ilanover the sketch of a piano <|uartct. It was in C sharp 
minor, and consisted of an a/lryj-a, very likely on the themes 
of the one we now have, a slow movement, probably though 
not certainly the present one, and a (inalc, not the one we 
know. There was no scherzo. 'The two friends rehearsed it, 
were dissatisfied with it, and decided that Joachim should keep 
it by him for further criticism. 

In the following autumn, October, 1854, Clara Schumann 
wrote in her journal: ‘‘Brahms has cornimsed a wonderful 
Adagio for his C sharp minor (Quartet — full of deep feeling.” 
It is probable though not certain that this movement was es- 
sentially the one we know. Quite aside from its key of M major, 
unusual, however effective, in a (juartet in C minor, but very 
natural if taken over from one in C sharp minor, its whole 
emotional character suggests the 50’s, the Siurm wtd Drang 
period of the youthful Brahms. We need not necessarily agree 
with Kalbeck that the quartet reflects Brahms’s love for Clara 
Schumann at the time of Robert Schumann’s illness and death; 
in any case its genera] tone of youthful feeling is unmistak- 
able. What is more, it is not unlikable, once we associate it 
with the twenty-year-old youth, even in the sentiment verg- 
ing on sentimentality of the slow movement. Whatever irrec- 
oncilable elements may have later come into the (juartet, that 
one cello theme at least breathes pure boyhood romance, the 
romance we find in the slow movements of the F minor Piano 
Sonata and the B major Trio. 

Two years later, in November, 1856, Brahms again studied 
the quartet with his friend Joachim; and again his curious 
mixture of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with it may be read 
between the lines of a letter to Clara Schumann: “It seems,” 
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The C minor Piano Quartet 

he writes, “to he very hard to play. Can you study and prac- 
tice it for some time.? Otherwise it will sound ahorninalde. . . 
Though he kept the (juartet hy him for over twenty years, 
and gave first and last an extraordinary amount of pains 
to its revision, the terms in which he refers to it are usually 
half serious, half ironical. “Imagine a man,” he writes Deiter.s 
in 1868, dcscrihing the first movement, “for whom nothing is 
left, and who wishes to put an end to himself.” In later letters 
he makes more precise the association between this music and 
the self-destruction of ill-fated lovers by references, couched 
in whimsical language in order to disgui.se the feeling behind 
them, to “the man in the blue coat and the yellow waistcoat” 
— that is, to Goethe’s Werther, type for all Germans of the 
unhappy lover. 'I’lius in sending his friend Billroth his manu- 
script as it exists in 1874, he describes it as “a curiosity — an 
illustration for the last chapter in tfv. life of the man in the blue 
coat and yellow vest.” I'iven on the verge of publication, in 
the autumn of 1875, he writes to his publisher: “On the cover 
you must have a picture, a head with a pistol pointed towards 
it. Now you can form an idea of the mu.sic! b’or this purpose 
I will send you my photograph ! Blue coat, yellow breeches and 
top-boots would do well, as you seem to like color-printing.” 

In the summer of 1875 he made radical revisions in prep- 
aration for publication. lie changed the key from C sharp 
minor to C minor, inserted as second movement the present 
scherzo, which by its cadence in C major prepares the way for 
the slow movement in major, and replaced the original 
finale by a new one. In the fall he was .still in his usual divided 
mind. “I had a good rehearsal of the Quartet,” he writes Sim- 
rock, his publisher, “and would have sent it to you the next 
day if I had known your (summer) address.” Yet he goes on 
to say: “the Quartet is half old, half new — the whole thing 
isn’t worth much!” 
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If wc return now to the internal evidence, to the score it- 
self, we shall be better able to disentangle its contradictory in- 
dications. We shall begin to understand why it so oddly 
weighs down its moments of freshest youth fid charm with a 
monotony of rhythm and a pretentiousness of ex[)ression that 
remind us of the early version of the Opus 8 I rio,^ why the 
really great technical skill it already shows is often not suf- 
ficient to make truly memorable the musical thoughts it can 
manoeuvre, but cannot lift above academic routine. 'I’his is 
particularly evident in the scher/,o and the finale, the two dull- 
est movements. The scherzo theme, desiiite some fine sus- 
pensions, has a busy, braggadocio air conventional compared to 
the originality of the G minor Quartet intermezzo or the 
scherzo of the I’iano Quintet. The theme of its trio is a l)it of 
scholastic counterpoint, close cousin to the “.scra|)“basket theme” 
of the A major Quartet .scherzo. In the finale the only par- 
ticularly individual theme is the chorale; and that, alas, seems 
from the start less a sincere expres.sion than a “plant,” put in 
with an eye to effective peroration. We are scarcely surprised, 
only sorry, when in the coda, which for once falls l)elow rather 
than rising above the rest of the piece, the piano tears it to 
shreds, while the strings interject their increasingly frequent 
triplets “as per specifications”; and we realize that this is or- 
chestral or operatic music, only masquerading as a quartet. 

Even the first movement does not entirely escape the same 
faults. Its general tone is the same melodramatic one we find 
in the first version of the B major Trio, often verging, es- 
pecially in the coda, on turgidity. What is even more serious, 
its themes, again like those of the early trio, lack salient rhyth- 
mic contrast, and show little of the magnificent dynamic 
capacity to evolve that we associate with the mature Brahms. 
They are shown in Figure 41 ; and while the second has charm, 
and rivals those of the slow movement in its power to haunt 







rejoicing on its inevitable wayj the composer has to stand con- 
stantly behind them with whip, spur, or goad. 

On the other hand, even with this material, which one 
fancies the Brahms of the 70’s took over from the 50’s largely 
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through motivcH of sentiment, his maturing technique in com- 
position suffices to achieve some s|)lenclicl ttiomenls. Wherever 
the themes recreate themselves in his later manner we feel 
a new power carrying them forward. Such a place is the (|uiet 
beginning of the development, with its kaleidoscopic regrouiiing 
of harmonies. Such another is the very end of the coda, where 
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after the turmoil dies away, the gentle conclusion theme first 
heard at the end of the exposition, in h’. flat, is modified to 
bring a noble if gloomy cadence in somberest C minor. 

But the real heart of the C minor Quartet is of course the 
slow movement — ^that lovely outpouring of youthful senti- 
ment so naive and so full-throated that we almost welc<jme its 
traces of sentimentality as vouching its untouched genuineness. 
Its second theme, quite free from the over-ripeness of the first, 
slender and wistful as youth, is the high point of the whole 
work. Those lovely hesitant chromatics in the violin, at the 





the wide deliberate arpeggios of the piano the strings sigh their 
unanswered questions — and then the return, in softest treble 
sonorities, with no bass but the viola — all this is the unique, 
the incomparable Brahms, the Brahms that, whether in the 
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slow movement of the first trio or the variations of the hist 
clarinet sonata, seems timeless and perfect. 'I'he last page 
of this movement, where the same hesitantly (lucstioning theme, 
coupled now with the opening notes of the cello’s song, takes 
leave of us, is one of the most individual pages in the entire 
chamber music. 

One can understand that the mind capable of achieving 
such a miracle of beauty as this could not but be a severe critic 
of its own less inspired imaginings. One almost wonders 
whether, blowing hot and cold as Brahms did about this quartet 
through two decades, he did not finally save it for this one 
page. Probably not} and certainly it has manifold other in- 
terests for the student of his works. 'Fireless revision, the 
artist’s virtue, cannot, any more than any other virtue, always 
triumph. . . . The C minor Quartet may stand in our minds 
as in large part one of those noble failures that underlie and 
prepare, as all good workmen know, the successes which alone 
the naive public acclaims. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE QUARTET IN B FLAT, OPUS 61 

If the C minor String Quartet might be briefly described as 
that of drama, and the A minor as that of sentiment, the B flat 
would undoubtedly have to be set down as the quartet of hu- 
mor- And since probably for every hundred people who re- 
spond to drama, and for every thousand who appreciate senti- 
ment, there are hardly ten who either are sensitive to humor or 
have any wish to be, we shall not be surprised that the last 
quartet is the least popular of the three. Adolfo Betti tells how 
he once heard it performed l)y the Joachim Quartet, in Brahms’s 
presence. Despite its beauty, there was little applause. 

Humor, suggests Overstreet in an enlightening analysis,* 
is the product of a sort of playfulness or irresponsibility. It en- 
visages incongruities without the disapproval of common sense 
and adult wisdom, with an almost childlike pleasure and sym- 
pathy} free from self-importance, and able to inhibit its sense 
of practicality, it throws itself with zest into the play of op- 
positions, of contradictions, even of absurdities. This requires 
high spirits and a kind of youthfulness } and the reason we all 
so deeply resent being denied the possession of humor, as 
Overstreet also shows, is that we are thus by implication denied 
also youth and gusto. Most of us, however, even those whose 
humor serves them well in other spheres, consider it out of 
place in our dealings with music. Music, we suppose, is at home 
with passion, with romance, with sentiment, but can never 

^Influencing Human Behavior, by Harry A, Overstreet 
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descend from the sublime to Ihe ridiculous, l,ool< at us as we 
sit bolt upright in the concert hall or the chamiter (tuisic draw- 
ingroom, and you will sec that we have laitl our sense o( humor 
safely on the shelf before, we started in to listen to music. 

Not only is the exercise of liurnor in music frowned upon 
by convention; it is also with ilifliculty comprehensible to rea- 
son. We can understand how woi-ds, with their delinite, i-efer" 
ences to external facts, can suggest the incongruous, luit it is 
hard to see how such incongruity can extend to tones, which 
correspond to nothing in the extra -musical world. Cotisc(|uently 
when Arthur Whiting tells us, for example, that most people’s 
idea of patriotism is expressed in the formula “(iotl bless our 
’tis of thee,” we smile, because we. rc<’ognize the two lialves of 
the sentence, and also recognize tliat the two things they refer 
to do not belong together. But how, we ask, could music tlo 
anything like that? 

Nevertheless music is full of just such deliglitful incon- 
gruities; and if we do not smile at them it is because we arc 
either too solemnly self-important, too relentlessly bent on 
“culture” to allow ourselves such relaxation, or else-’-and this 
is perhaps oftener the case — not sufficiently farnilitir, through 
years of attentive experience of music, with its more intangible 
implications, to be amused when these are confused anti contra- 
dicted. The unexpected can of course be savor.s(nnc on] y to those 
who have expectations. Only if we have acciuired definite musical 
habits do we smile when Mozart begins the trio of the minuet 
of his Jupiter Symphony with the formula of the complete 
dominant-tonic cadence with which it is customary to end a 
phrase, and closes his phrase with the kind of running melody 
that sounds more like an opening: we smile, because our musical 
habits are being piquantly snubbed. We perceive an incon- 
gruity quite comparable to that of beginning a sentence with 
the perfectly good beginning “God bless our,” and ending it 
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with the [tcrfcdly fjjoocl ending “ ’tis of thee”— when this per- 
fectly good heginning and ending just do not hap|)cn to fit. 
Naturally, however, such incongruity seems such only to those 
listeners who have formed habits of exfiecting the congruous; 
and for the formation of such habits many music-lovers arc 
too inexperienced or too inattentive. I lence humor is of all 
musical (jualities the least a|)preciated. 

In his delightful analysis Overstreet, braving the contempt 
reserved for those who attempt to ex|)lain the sense of humor, 
shows not only what it is, but how its aeration of the mind 
may be encouniged. Taking a leaf from his book, we may ask 
ourselves both how humor may ins|Mre a composer, and how we 
as listeners may fit ourselves to follow him in his enjoyment 
of its peculiar savor. We shall llnd that while it always takes 
for granted the associations of normal musical experience, it also 
takes an irrcs|)onsible delight in following these associations 
through unex|iccted and unconventional paths, in generally 
turning everything ufwide down and topsy-turvy, and making 
us expect one thing only in order to give us something quite 
different — ^ind much more [liciuant! Its spirit is a sort of rea- 
sonalile irrationality, logical nonse<iuadousness, solemn mischief, 
highly puzzling to the literal, and heady as wine. lake the 
young m!in in Stevenson’s “^‘The Wrong Box” who inter- 
changed all the labels in the luggage-van and sent all the pack- 
ages to jK'oplc for whom they were not intended, it combines 
with an exact sense of the value of labels a naughty-boyish en- 
joyment in their confusion. It follows out its associations, 
never with the predetermined and dull automatism of con- 
vention, but with a delicious haphazardness, an inspired ir- 
relevance. 

When music is written in this spirit, only the listener who 
approaches it in the same spirit can really understand and en- 
joy it; the merely routine listener will find himself completely 
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which, with its jorte repetitions by all four instruments of the 
fiano fanfares proposed by the middle two, seems as straight- 
forward, as bent on business, as any self-respecting horn salvo 
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ought to be, your conventional listener is at once cajoled into 
feeling that if there is one thing that that salvo can be relied 
upon to do, it is to keep up the even flow of eighth-notes its 
opening seems so reassuringly to guarantee. Yet, before a page 
is out, it is being nefariously held up at every third note (Fig- 
ure 44, b). Again, the motives of its first two measures are 
essentially opening motives; their connotation, thanks in part 
to the starxato and to the accents, is of the vigor of starting. 
Nevertheless it is precisely these motives which, quieted by be- 
ing played legatOy and artfully transplanted to the closing 
measures of the phrase, are used in the second theme (h'igure 

44, c) to form not its opening but its cadence. In other words, 
Brahms is here reversing Mozart’s little jest of lieginning with 
a cadence, in such a way as to make a cadence out of a begin- 
ning—and what a fresh one! 

Thus far he has almost [lointcdly avoided the key-note; 
its avoidance kec[is the music always on the move; even this 
odd cadence of the second theme reaches not the key-note but 
only the third step, much less decisive. This same bit now, 
however, as if on a sudden hajipy impulse, turns from major 
to minor, and from the cosiness of harmony to the hollow 
mysteriousness of two-part writing, widely spaced (Figure 

45, a), and soon slides demurely but decisively down to the 
key-note, b'. And with that, as if such a home-coming could not 
be left unfeted, the time changes to 2-4, and in a new 
and saucy rhythm the music kicks up its heels and proceeds to 
play with that F as a cat with a mouse that has not been too 
easy to catch. (Figure 45, b.) And all this, we must remem- 
ber, in the sonata-form of the traditional first movement, — ^but 
surely a sonata-form of a casualness, of a seemingly almost ac- 
cidental improvisation, such as only a madcap fancy could 
contrive. 

It is worth while to observe that even Brahms, boldly in- 
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vcniivc :iH he i.s of rliyditiiic tnuisfoi’inulioiis of (his kiiul iti his 
lighter movements, hei’c tries for (he. (irs( (ime applying (hem 
to a sonatii'form. 'rtie two arid four fold division of the la-at 
in the conclusion theme (only (he s(art ol wliich is slmwn in 
Figure 45, b) are saliently eon(ras(ed wi(h (he (riple(s of (he 
opening horn sidvo, while unity is assured by (he re(en(ion of 
the strict values of the beat itself. I n the course of the develop- 



ment Brahms takes occasion to combine, and recombine these 
contrasting rhythms in all sorts of whimsical ways, keeping us, 
as we say, “guessing”; and even more jiutting us on tenter” 
hooks by a great many “empty first beats” fas at the start of 
the development) which prolong our doubts as to which of sev- 
eral possible rhythms is to follow. And in the coda he throws 
all his aces on the table in one generous handful, and we are 
regaled by “empty firsts,” by threes against fours, and even by 
threes to a measure, in a perfect harle(iuinadc of fun. 

The Andante strikes us at first, possildy, as less individual 
than the first movement. Its melody is rather Mendelssohnian, 
while the syncopated chords of the accompaniment seem some- 
what pianistic and Schumannesque. There is also, if we com- 
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part*, its tyiH* of coiistriiftioii witli tlial of the Andmilt' of the 
A minor (Jiiartft, the supgt'.stion of a tendency to stereotype, 
i lere as there we (Ind a l)road theme huilclin^' up Parts 1 and III 
of a three part f(»rni, with between them a rnidtlle part that, as 
the wag said, “seems to be there because there has to l)c a 
middle part, rather than because that middle part has to be.” 
But the beauty of the main theme s:ivcs the day. Very fine 
is the dignity of its opening phrases; beautiful is the touch of 
soml/re A fiat major with which its (<' (uajor is darkened in 
the contrast' section ; powerful, at the return, is the march of 
the cello down an octave to its low C, by scale steps the even- 
ness and inevitability of which are dee()ly stirring. And we are 
made to forget the |ier(uiictoriness of the midtile part by the 
charm with which the main theme, when it recurs in 1) major, 
is i^arcelled out between changing groups of instruments. 

,1'lxtraoi'dinary are l)oth the color and the expression of the 
elusive Agllalo { AUagra/to nan iraffa)^ which serves as a 
scherzo, and in which the viola takes the lead throughout, its 
hoarse voice almost rasifing against the su[)[)resscd tones of the 
other three instruments, played with mutes. 'I'he contrast of 
muted and non-mutecl tone is highly original. How beautiful 
is the coloring, for instance, at the ref)etition of the theme, 
when the muted first violin adds a delicate silver edge, so to 
speak, to the dark, tormented, almost agonized cries of the 
viola! 'fowards the middle there are fascinating confrontations 
of simple triads, so placed that incompatible notes color suc- 
cessive chords in most contradictory ways, and the car is kept 
on the alert to catch the kaleidoscopically changing flavors. The 
return of the theme is lengthily and subtly prepared. Less 
striking is the trio, purposely: — a sort of neutral moment of 
rest from the exquisite, almost painful beauty of the other. . . . 
As a whole, this irresistible intermezzo is of a kind of which 
Brahms alone seems to possess the secret. Its shy hesitations, its 
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The ingenious use of cyclism mndc at the end of the finale, 
though it may remind us of that su|)rcmc stroke at the end of 
the Third Symphony, is here made in its own terms, and to 
a unique consummation. What strikes us first in the finale, 
which begins as a set of variations, is the humor and charm of its 
theme. Conceived in folk vein with its naive repeated F’s, 
it is shaped in familiar three-part form, but with several happy 
idiosyncrasies which delight us ever more as they keep re- 
turning in the variations. Its sixteenth-note anacruses, very 
important in unifying it, are managed deftly so that their cli- 
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mactic order imprcsHCH us from the start: the first heftins on 
low 1), the secotid o;i hi^h I ), the third on high (I. I'hc cadence 
of the first four -measure plirase (Fart I of the highly concise 
form) is also striking— a sudden evasion of the key of B flat 
at the last tnoment, to land in the much brighter, more ethereal 
key of 1) major. 'I’his Part is repeated. 

Short as is the contrast of l^irt II — only another four 
measures — -it has room for a number of trouvailles. It swells 
up to the high b' sharp in such a way that the thetic rhythm 
(accenting the b' sharp) and the dissonant harmony of this 
motive b' sharp, b), B flat, make it stand out strongly as the 
climax of this I’art. It is artfully shaped, however, as an 
augmentation of the motive in the opening phrase beginning 
with an anacrusis on 1). 'I’he result is that Brahms can use it 
as a preparation for returning, through two other anacrustic 
appearances of the same motive, descending in pitch and in 
Icmdness, to his theme, which recurs at the ninth measure with 
deeply satisfying inevitability. 

But in this return comes the real “find.'' b'or the best sur- 
prise of all is when Brahms, having given us the two opening 
measures of his theme again, and having thus got our mouths 
fairly open for the last two, suddenly says to us debonairly: 
“That’s all! You thought you were going to have a cadence, 
didn’t you.? Well, I’ve shown you in the first movement how 
a cadence can be made out of an opening, and this opening is 
all the cadence you are going to get, so you may as well enjoy 
it.” And then, to make sure we take his point, he repeats the 
whole six measures of contrast and return, and we are obliged 
to recognize those two measures of truncated return as start 
and finish all rolled into one by the condensing power of his 
wit. 

Through six variations the theme is discussed by the four 
friends, the viola at first acting informally as chairman and 
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touKtmfiHler, the violin ^ntchiully reassert iiif> his natural leader- 
shi[). With the fifth variation the tonality moves to I) flat 
major, atul in the next to the still ilai'ker (>' flat major. By 
this time the theme has, as it were, evanescetl and been ilis- 
sipated into airj all that remains of it, under the poising eliords, 
is its ghost plucked by cello and viola ... A pause. . . . 
And then, by a sudden swoop of the violin, we are brought back, 
all at once, to B flat major, to daylight aiul to— -no, not to the 
variation theme, but by the cyclical scheme which Brahms has 
had up his sleeve all the time, to the horn salvo theme from the 
first movement — that is, to the main theme of tfie whole 
quartet. But— -and here is tlie [leculiarity of tliis special ap- 
plication of cyclism—in this seventh variation, which is treated 
more broadly and freely than the others, the first movement 
theme is only for the melodic figuration, and the variation 
theme, though not bodily present, is still kept also in our con - 
sciousness by its characteristic moilulation to I ) major. It is as if, 
as Kalbeck prettily says, the two themes fiere “took leave of 
each other, like lovers.” Yet they do not really, after all, take 
leave of each other, or if so only like lovers in light o|H:ra, for al- 
though from this point on the hero of the (|uartet as a whole 
more and more asserts his cyclical priority, the more feminine 
variation theme is by no means disposed to leave him the field. 
Even the second theme of the first movement, too, has its mo- 
ment of importance, through page .37. 'I'hen, through the last 
three pages, we have most plentiful and unforeseen comliina- 
tions of the triplet motive of the horn salvo with the naive 
anacruses and repeated notes of the variation theme, until at 
last, in the closing dozen measures, they join hands, come 
down-stage, and wave kisses to us, as they are finally hidden 
by a “quick curtain.” . . . And so this charming comedy that 
Brahms has made his themes enact for our benefit closes with 
just the right touch of operetta. 
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THE VIOLIN SONA'I'A IN (; MAJOR, OI>US 78 

Thk twelve works extending from Br!ihmK’'s first violin 
sonata, written in 1877, after three previous sonatas fiad been 
lost or destroyed by him, to the clarinet sonatas which complete 
the list, exemplify his completest mastery. Only in the last 
four does any falling off in freshness of inspiration become 
perceptible. In all the others sentiment and skill arc at last 
in perfect lialance, the forces of growth and of decay reach 
for the brief moment of prime their precarious ecjuilibriurn. 

Here he comes as near perfection as human limitations permit. 

Never had he imagined a lovelier bit of melody than the 
opening theme, with its gentle insistence on the thrice -rcfieated 
D which as “motto” refieated cyclically in all three movements 
dominates the whole sonata, and its etiually gentle fall, more 
tender than melancholy, to the Icwer 1), The essential fea- 
tures of this theme have been transcribed for piano in Fig- 
ure 47. It will l)c noticed that the “three-note motive,” after 
its octave fail, is followed by a rising mtjtivc of reviving energy, 
as characteristic as the other in outline, and indeed beginning 
with the same threefold repetition of a single note. Still an- 
other motive, a vigorous dip and rise, first heard in the fifth 
measure, completes the theme, every particle of which is thus 
significant. 

If we wish fully to savor the innocent, placid character of 
this theme, we shall do well to remark two of its peculiarities, 
one rhythmic, one tonal. The rhythmic one is that all three 
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of its motives, difFcrent as they are in other respects, begin 
with “empty first beats,” the first even prolonging this pause 
through four beats. I fence a marked hesitation, to which the 
tunc owes much of its expression of gentle quietude. This is 
enhanced by the second, tonal peculiarity that, as in so many 



of Brahms’s melodies, all its main tones are taken out of the j 

simplest central chords of the key: the tonic in the first two i 

measures, the subdominant in the third, the tonic again in the ^ 

fourth. The freedom from dissonance, the perfectly forthright ] 

movement through the chord, gives an equability of sentiment | 

that exactly matches the rhythmic ease and deliberation. Be- < 

fore we go any further let us clinch these impressions by con- ? 

trusting the form of the same theme that comes after the mu- I 

sical drama has generated some heat, and that is shown in | 

Figure 48. Already, we see, the theme has lost innocence — and \ 

acquired intensity. If we ask ourselves how, we observe that j 
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It is intcrestinpi: to (otnpiu e llir r two fot jiia of ifi* fhrmr 
with two others. Look first at f}i«' t e-.tinipf ion of flir tin nn hy 
the violin at the anamisis to the twenty lii-t niraane, .in 
swered in that measure hy the piano, fniit.ition'! Itriyvr? n thr 
instruments now transform what hegan a-; a monoh.gni in«o 
a lively dialogue, so that the theme almost foiget . n-; ut 
nocence, and takes on a tiew emphasis. The violin hegm j with 
the anacrustic form, to whic h the piatio air.wrp; witfi ffte emitfy 
beat form. As the violin proceeds with the otigin.d ntrl«.dy m 
measure 23 the piano begins to imitate it-.elf, in nioif lively 
rhythms and with changing harmonies, Hy meicane ,’.L 'he 
third and boldest of the original motive*, linonu-; mittf i f..i 
lively give-and-take, soon am-leratitig to ipnik lirr mot^tion j 
of its first two notes only, dovetailing ingeniously between the 
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violin and the piano. By this packing closer and closer of the 
imitations, the comi^oscr excites our emotions at the same time 
that he delights our intelligence. 

The other passage just reverses the methods of this oncj 
beginning at the Jn tompo^ poco a poca o crescendo twenty-one 
measures from the end, it is the broadening and simplification 
of the theme needed to quiet it as it prepares for the close. 
Note that the harmonies now change more slowly, each lasting 
a measure. Note the tranquil, even progress of legato <iuarter- 
notes in the new continuation of the melody. Above all, note 
the novel rhythmic grouping the composer here for the first 
time gives to the chief motive: by starting the three D’s on the 
second instead of the fifth beat (thus using only one empty beat 
instead of four) he gives to the third 1), the most important 
note of all, a longer duration than it has yet had, thus making 
it more lingering and expressive. After the (juiet passage here 
shown, a few brilliant evolutions (juickly bring the movement 
to an end. 

The slow movement is based on a broad theme in I'i flat 
major, given out by the piano alone. While the opening mo- 
tive of six notes is of an expression earnestly serious, becom- 
ing towards the end of the movement nobly impassioned, a sug- 
gestion of pastoral innocence and peace is given by the horn 
calls that immediately follow it — and this element too reaches 
an apotheosis in the closing measures of the movement. 

With the indication piu mdante comes a striking change of 
mood. The sustained singing style of the Adagio theme is in- 
terrupted by a strange heaving movement in the bass, punctu- 
ated by silences that almost gasp, and rising from restless fore- 
boding to passionate insistence, while all the time sombre 
chords above it harp on the three reiterated notes of the cyclic 
motive, given now a dark and fatalistic coloring. This motive, 
though here much more subordinate than in the first and last 
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movements, lencis an iriTNimiblf forward in’o|mIsion to the 
fiti, mdante section. As the violin takes up in turn its pasinitp, 
laboring phrases, the piano bass follows in iniilalion, iiuieasinp 
the tension throuKli a passage nf hipfdy ctnnplex rhythmit in 
volution until, wifi) the same (lassa^e imilafeti from the piant» 
bass to the violin, the motive resolves itself into hamnter 
strokes by which both instruments lipht theii' way to the dom 
inant chord of I ) minor which caps tl)e climax. 

Then comes a curious transformali<»n. 'The three rising 
notes into which the origitial cyclic motive has been shaping 
itself, lositig f)ow their boldness arid taking on a shy timidity, 
begin to rise it) soft, hesitant imitation through several tegisters 
of the piatto. As they approach their higher lirttif the violin, 
with etpial hcsita))ce, suggests the opening notes of the Aduyjo 
theme, changed tonally and rhythmiially ttt only the ghost of 
itself, 'rhe })i:uio <|uietly tt))»ves tip a little, and x-peats its 
timid ladder of motives. A little mote xinfidently the violin 
insists on the Adagio theme. Again the piani» moves up, attd 
now both instruntents pause its if (orttetnplating that other 
theme. Shall they entbark u|tof) it itgain? Shall they leave the 
passion of the fiii andante behittd, and laintd) thentselves on 
the quieter, deeper waves of the Adayjn^ and of the ri< h key of 
E flat major.? ... If is one <if BrahtJts’s tjtost finely con 
ceived “preptirations,” letiding us so gently yet so lii-tnly up 
to the very brink of the returning theme. 

The first part is now rejieated, with richer ornatnentation 
than at first, and cadencing into a ('oda where tite utteasy bass 
of the pid andante returns in :i chastened and still more sombre 
mood. The violin now soars like a hawk on a summer after- 
noon, with outspread wings, scarcely moving. But as the bass 
motive, succumbing to this langvtor, seems about to .stop en- 
tirely, and sinks to J) flat, the violin, reawakening, brings the 
first phrase of the theme, in eloquent doublc-stop.s, in the rich 
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key of G 'I’hiH reciitnuicc of the tficme, at the twelfth 
measure from the end, is the signal for a free and poignant 
treatment of its motive, echoed from violin to [nano, reduced 
to its three most vitiil notes, too eager to wait for the bar lines 
but falling on whatever beat happens to lie near, ;ind through 
these serrated rhythms rising at last to herce insistence, at the 
forte where both instruments declaim it together. With that 
the passion dies away, and the horn calls return, in lovely re- 
lenting of mood, flowering into gracious piano arabestiues to 
which the violin responds with a simplicity more ineffable than 
any elaboration. 

In a work so highly organized as this sonata, a work in 
which a single root motive reappears in each movement, and 
the last pages gather together all the threads and reconcile all 
the moods, it need not surprise us to find the cornimser work- 
ing backward from his conclusion to his premises, and to dis- 
cover not in the opening movement but in the closing one the 
key to the whole. This key is the threefold repetition of a single 
note we have already encountered so often — ^l)ut as it appears 
neither in the first nor the second movements, but in the 
finale, and in the two songs, “Regenlied” and “Nachkiang,” 
written in the summer of 1873, six years before the sonata, from 
which it was borrowed for the finale. 

If we reduce the songs, both of which arc written in P’ sharp 
minor and in Alla hr eve, two half-notes to the measure, to the 
key and time-measure of the finale (G minor, four quarters) we 
find that its first two measures come directly from them. The 
following measures, on the other hand, depart from them in 
a way no less interesting, and highly instructive as to a master’s 
methods of composition. In the first two measures of Fig- 
ure 49, the poetic suggestion from the rainy day is clear in 
the intimate quietude that the first two D’s take on from their 
position as a gentle anacrusis in the violin (frequently echoed 
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of the movement. It will he noted, however, that the uidrn.r 
on the dominant of the following twt) niciwureH ddfetH iunn 
that of the “Rcgcniied” (and of “Nachkiang” as wr" * ' ' 
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is Khown at the end of the figure, and which is on ( lie sul)- mediant, 
J*’- flat. 

Now it is certainly curious that in tfiis masterly finale to a 
sonata written in I B79 we find the theme of the songs written 
six years earlier occurring in three refrains, hut ml/h its oripnal 
cadence only in the third and last refrain. In the first two 
refrains Brahms suhstitutes the new melodic outline and the 
dominant cadence shown in the figure. In other words, here is 
a composer who, after he has had a melody in his head for six 
years, has enough command of his own thoughts and enough 
understanding of composition to withhold its original form 
through eight pages, and use it on the ninth! We have seen 
in the case of the motive of the first movement what extraor- 
dinary flexibility of manipulation Brahms had at his command 
— how he could give one theme, by simple but far reaching 
harmonic and rhythmic changes, many entirely different shades 
of expression. Obviously, the present instance is only a more 
striking one of the same essential procedure. Once we have 
heard the dominant cadence, and felt its superior trancpiillity to 
that of the stronger cadence to the sub-mediant, we cannot but 
recognize how right Brahms was to adopt it, how preferable it is 
for all that early part of the movement picturing the serene in- 
timateness of the rainy day. It is only on its last appearance 
that the theme needs to move a little more assertively; even 
then any change more violent than this one to the sub-mediant 
would tend to disrupt so delicate a fabric. 

At about the middle of the movement, after the rain-theme 
refrain has been twice heard in its entirety, the key changes to 
that of the Adagio, E flat, and the violin, in double-stops all 
the more soulful by contrast with the light texture of what has 
gone before, sings the opening motive of the slow movement. 
Almost without waiting for its completion, the piano begins to 
vary the horn call which originally followed it by turning it 
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into the sixteenth-notes of the lapiiing rain-drops (See Figure 
50, a). I'hus are the. first two motives only of this theme, 
formerly so l>road and singing, detached from it, and made 
gradually to take on the character of the rainy day. Imper- 
ceptibly they lose their sustained flow, they become just a part 
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of the ubiquitous dripping and pattering (Irigurc 50, b). Thus 
for the moment the Adagio theme is only suggested, is sub- 
dued, so to speak, to its new environment, and presently gives 
way entirely to the third, last, and more agitated refrain of 
the rain-theme. 

But as this draws again to a close, the lapping piano figures 
rise in an arpeggio that is now at last in major, and this brighter 



soften, and the lapping version of the horn call supports in the 
piano (Figure 50, c) a tender violin phrase that might come 
from either theme, so fully are they now coalesced. 

And then, in the last six measures (Figure 51) the thrice- 
repeated note of the whole sonata is heard for the last time, 
rising to higher and higher pitch, with tenderer and tenderer 
resolutions, alternately in the two instruments. As the violin 
reaches and poises upon the high D, the piano, its left-hand part 
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finishing the lapping rain figure, retnemhers in the upper reg- 
ister two notes of the horn call, now become A anti Cl, and 
weaves them into a final tender curve of cadence- At the same 
time the violin expantls the four e<|ual notes from the first 
measure of the theme, now clear and confident in major, in 
an ecstatic augmentation. The long subdominant cedes at last 
to the tonic; and the music sinks to complete rest, to perfect 
peace . . . and to silence. 


CHAPTICR XIV 


THE C MAJOR TRIO, OPUS 87 

As a concrete instance of the difference between the youth- 
ful fancy and the manly imagination (jf a man of genius, con- 
trast the opening of the C major Trio with that of any of the 
early works. Mere, in the first theme transcribed for piano 
in Figure 52, all is as rigorous, as free of surplusage, as direct 
and inevitable, as a mathematical ciiuation. Urant the [iremise 
posed in the first four measures, and tlic rest must follow, 'Phe 
theme rises irresistibly from C through I*'- to I'', and then to (J, 
all in a characteristic rhythm. 'Phen, when the piano enters, 
with a downward octave jump that answers tlie u|iward jump 
of the strings by inversion (a device steadily dearer to Brahms 
from this period on), the strings still maintain their u|)Ward 
struggle, through A, B, D, and finally up to the high F’, before 
the first breathing-space is reached. Note all through here the 
spareness of the writing, its athletic muscularity, free from any 
adipose tissue: how for instance the piano part contains prac- 
tically nothing but those octave jumps, in contrary motion in the 
two hands, and crowding in their excitement into Brahms’s 
favorite shifted rhythms. In the thirteenth measure cello and 
violin bring forward the first two of the many ingenious 
variants of the opening motive which multiply as the move- 
ment proceeds j and by the twenty-first measure, where our 
figure ends, Brahms has made more of his theme than he was 
able to make even of a motive so interesting as that of the 
G minor Quartet in the whole exposition. 
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The .same closely packed fextui'e, made pcj.ssible by his su- 
preme mastery of counterpoint, enables him to say all he needs 
to say for the moment about hi.s contrasting motive of three 
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quarter-notes (immediately diminished to three eighth-notes, 
asymmetrically placed in the measure) within the twelve bars 
that lead up to the return of the main theme. In this return also 
the closeness of texture is extraordinary — the theme in octaves 
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ill the stringH, and Kitimhancously in two other, different 
rhythms in the piano, anti the continuation made from new 
combinations of the octave jumps. 'I’lie last tlrop of meaning is 
squeezed from the i) reached as ajiex by the two strings, and 
from its stout resistance to the piano harmonics that assault it 
(in the octave-jump figure) and that finally compel it to de- 
scend to C, which in turn resists through ten more abating 
measures. 

Only with the entrance of the lyrical second theme does the 
tension relax. The three (luarter-notes of the earlier contrast 
section, there so passionately restless, here lose theii' anacrustic 
momentum and their troubled tonal intervals, and become 
tranquil, almost suave, in a thetic rhythm and a gentle melodic 
inflection, 'rhe lightly fanciful descending triplets which pres- 
ently provide contrast seem at first e(]ually relaxed; hut they 
soon lead to a restlessly rhythmed form of the same three 
notes, fortc^ in a sort of jerky triplet, which affords the only 
other moment of stress before the easy-going grazioso tune 
that closes the statement of themes. 

The development begins with the main theme, in passion- 
ate, phantasmagoric struggles. But presently, with the de- 
ceptive cadence to D flat major, and the indication Animato, 
comes calm, and a wondrous new variant of the same Protean 
theme. Its rhythm expanded by augmentation, its whole at- 
mosphere warmed and enriched by the change of key, it becomes 
a noble, poising melody, deliberately sung, first by cello, and 
then, in C sharp minor, by violin. The high continuity of it all 
is due not only to the constant Brahmsian renew;d of melody 
by which each goal reached becomes a new starting point, but 
also to the masterly use of dissonances to suspend the sense. In 
her account of her lessons with Brahms, Florence May says: 
“He loved Bach’s suspensions. Tt is here that it must sound,’ he 
would say, pointing to the tied note, and insisting, whilst not 
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allowing me to force the preparation, that the latter should be 
so struck as to give the fullest possible effect to the dissonance.” 
. . . From this point to that at which the development merges 
into the recapitulation as a cataract foams into a rushing river, 
the stormy mood returns and grows ever stormier, and the 
various motives swirl together ever more phantasmagorically. 
Just as the mind begins to grow dizzy, they straighten out into 
a broad unison of the second and third measures of the theme, 
and the theme itself returns in a form intensified by more 
motion and by the heightened harmony. The recapitulation re- 
peats the essential features of the exposition unchanged, and 
there is a magnificently concentrated coda. 

The Andante con mo to is a set of variations on a theme of 
highly original emotion and coloring, carried out with a tech- 
nical mastery that we aptn-eciate but gradually, as careful study 
makes it familiar. What we naturally and rightly feel most 
strongly at first is the peculiarly individual emotional tone of 
this music— the same melancholy earnestness, at once stoic and 
passionate, that breathes from such later Brahmsian works as 
the “Four Serious Songs.” The theme itself, with its hollow 
minor mode, its weary rise from the keynote and sad return to 
it, and its further even wearier and sadder descent to the 
dominant note E, strikingly recalls the refrain of the D minor 
song, the burden of the grievous meditation: “That which be- 
falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts j even one thing be- 
falleth them} as the one dieth, so dieth the other,” with the 
solemn conclusion, “Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
better than that a man should rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion.” 

And just as in the song one is steadily conscious of a pulsing 
power beneath the bare, severely restrained phrases, so that 
their final effect is no less impassioned than austere, so in this 
theme the phrases follow each other with a powerful and 
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passionate logic. Pimotional impulse and technical invention 
arc here working in such complete unanimity that the strict 
structural system which appears in the theme and is rigorously 
preserved in every minor variation — and in its essentials in the 
major variation also — is but the outer expression of an ecjually 
strict spiritual truth. The essential lines of this splendid theme 
have been transcribed for piano in logure 53. 

The first two phrases, up to the doul)le bar, state the funda- 
mental musical thought in severe plainness. In the third phrase 
the very weight and sad earnestness of the music carry it nat- 
urally down to the subdominant, 1) minor. 'I’he balance is 
redressed by a return to the tonic, A minor, in the fourth phrase, 
which might be the last, did not the impatience by which the 
melody begins to anticipate each of its pfirases show us how 
much latent feeling is hidden under the grave accents of the 
earlier phrases, that must now come out. Sure enough, in the 
fifth and sixth phra.ses, the increasing emotional intensity not 
only cuts the rhythms in half but forces modulations, logical 
but bold, into I) and even into K, and carries the tune finally up 
to the high F, further intensified by a sforzmdo and by an elo- 
quent grace-note. This is the acme of the climax. With [ihrases 
seven and eight come the descending curve and the quieting 
emotion. They seek the central tonic A again, and by an over- 
lapping of rhythms that makes the closing measure of the first 
identical with the opening measure of the second, the final 
character of that A chord is emphasized. Tt is interesting to 
note that all the variations follow the theme literally in the 
tonal rise and rhythmic shortening of the more intense phrases, 
and all but the last follow it in the overlapping of the con- 
clusive ones; the last naturally expands these a little. 

More than this, there is a strict and peculiar reciprocal 
relation between these two final phrases, followed also in all 
the variations in minor, though not in the major one, that il- 




schematic beauty. As we listen attentively to them, as they j 

take shape in the theme, we feel not only an intellectual and aes- 
thetic satisfaction in their exact balance, but an emotional truth 
that is peculiar to this kind of strict inversion: the buoyant ac- I 

cents of the violin find their necessary complement and echo \ 

in the sad but noble tones of the cello, and its final rise to the E 
is as questioning, as uncertain and troubled, as the fall of the 
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violin to A is assured and confident. l<lmotion has its logic as 
well as reason. In h'igure 54 are set down, in melodic outline 
only, these closing phrases of the first three variations, becom- 
ing as they proceed, it will be noticed, not only more complex 
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in structure but more moving in expression. Figure 55 shows 
the corresponding phrases of the last variation, and in fuller 
texture the natural extension that closes the movement. Sel- 
dom has even Brahms conceived a more exquisite rhythmic aug- 
mentation than that at the very end, in the 9-8 measure that 
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substitutes three beats for two as if giving the music a moment 
to hold its breath before uttering the tender final notes. | 

After an agreeably light-footed scherzo of the mistorioso i 

type we reach a finale worthy by its conciseness to companion ^ 

the first two movements, but inferior to them in material. For ^ 

the theme as a melody we ac(]uire a belated toleration only j 

when, in the coda, it is treated by augmentation just as was that \ 

of the first movement. From that point on, the interest so in- 
creases that a movement which began by being only “jolly” j 

ends by becoming high-spirited. I 
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CHAP'I'I'VR XV 


THE VIOLA QIJIN1'I<;T IN I<' MAJOR, OPUS 88 

In his two viola quintets, so called because in them he adds 
a second viola to the traditional string (]uartet, Brahms returns 
to a type of concerted music he had practiced with so much 
success in his two early sextets. It was a type peculiarly con- 
genial to him, permitting that close-packed fulness of sound to 
which his romantic side inclined him, yet exacting too the 
rigorous workmanship in which his contrapuntal skill delighted 
to exercise itself. The cleanness of the writing is shown by the 
fact that the essentials of the first movement at least can be 
exhibited in melodic outline, without harmony. Its two themes 
are thus shown in Figure 56 . 

The buoyant spirits of the opening b’ major tune are con- 
tagious even without its well-nourished harmiony; its 1) major 
contrast section has almost the sturdiness of a peasant dance, 
even without the open fifths of the drone bass. As for the 
second theme, in A major, propounded by the first viola and 
continued by first violin, it has not only all the Brahmsian 
subtlety of rhythms of twos and threes contra.sted (the con- 
trast is here successive rather than simultaneous) but a sim- 
plicity even in all its unexpected turns that makes it sing itself 
into the inner places of our memories. Closer scrutiny reveals 
subtle relationships between the two themes, as well as a 
brevity that packs their significance within smallest compass. 
Thus the first is announced in only two phrases of four meas- 
ures each, eight in all. The “contrast” is achieved within five 
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more. The usual return requires another eight, into which are 
smuggled both a reminiscence of the contrast and an anticipa- 
tion of the bridge passage that follows Figure 56, a. 

In the tonal plans of both themes there are subtleties worth 
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examining. Both arc determined by the choice Brahms has 
made for the chief tonal contrast of this movement- — h' major 
and A major, instead of the more usuid contrast of I*' with its 
dominant, C. The first theme embodies !<’, the second A. 
But Brahms wishes to give some subordinate corroborations to 
this fundamental color-contrast j and it is for this reason that 
he substitutes for the contrast on the dominant to which he 
usually resorts the contrast in 1) major that here so agree- 
ably touches major with the brighter, fuller tonality. 'I'hen, 
when he gets to his second theme, where brilliant A major is 
the prevailing color, he reverses the process, and by skifiping 
a moment to the sul)dominant 1) f marked fiano diminuentlo) 
and even suggesting the subdominant (G) of this subdominant, 
with a B flat thrown in to darken it still more, and finally 
poising fianissimo on the chortls of 1) :uid of B flat, he tnan- 
ages to obscure his brighter key enougli to make it warm the 
very cockles of our hearts when it l)elatedly steals back in 
the cadence. 

The most striking feature of the develo[nnent is the in- 
genious and elaborate preparation for the returti of the main 
theme, the longest we have yet encountered, that begins at the 
middle of page 9 in the score. The original motive, rather 
hesitant in the second violin, fiano, is carried through five 
notes only, and pausitig there is fulfilled to a three-measure 
phrase by the gay little dance rhythm from the bridge. Again 
the chief motive, more mysterious in its ambiguous diminished- 
seventh harmonization j and again the dancing motive. Start- 
ting still a third time, the main motive makes its way to a still 
more magically mysterious chord — the dominant seventh of 
D flat. Note that all the time so far we have been having a 
pedal point on C, the dominant of the original key, which natu- 
rally intensifies our feeling that something is “in the wind,” 
that the theme, in fact, is due to return. As the dancing figure 
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now cxpanclH, the [laiul point is ahamlonwl for a nu)rnent™l)ut 
only for a moment. It soon returns, more insistent than ever, 
and as violin and viola answer second violifi and cello in a 
rapid lire of tlie lirst few notes of tlie motive, in the full 
sonority of open C’s and douhlc stops tfiat are as satisfying to 
every true (ierman as heer and sauerkraut, tl)e long awaited 
cadence to h' major materializes in its full glory, and the fine 
hearty theme starts off again, made warmer tfian ever by good 
ear-filling trijilets. 
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The Grave ed affassionato is a tragic poem rising to heights 
of sustained eloquence, its sombre atmosphere lightened only 
briefly by the delicate Allegretto vivace sections. Its theme 
is said by Tovey to be taken from a piano saraband written 
when Brahms was twenty-two. It is certainly deeply Brahmsian 
in the despairing falls and struggling rises of its melody, in its 
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mingling of the clear Htre/igth of major with the melancholy 
of the minor unci of the suhclominant in its second [dirase, and 
in its admixture of twos and threes in the division of the heats. 

Figure 57 shows its l)eginning, transcrihetl for piano, and its 
cadence, striking in, itself and important for what is to he made 
from it at the end. It is one of those almont magical distilla- 
tions of the full (|uality of a few simple triads, holdly jux- 
taposed, to which Brahms constantly returns at moments when 
less shrewd com[)osers would try liy the use of chromatics to 
gild the sun. It extracts the last drop of fatalistic aliandon 
from the succession: C sharp minor tonic, Neapolitan sixth, 
dominant, tonic — placed low to get the richness of the C7- and 
C-strings and of the close position, and ends with an empty 
C sharp hollow with h{)i)elessness. 

The movement consists of three afipearances of this (irave^ 
each more impassioned than the last, alternated with the Al- 
legretto vivaee in lightest A major, and a Presto which is only 
a variation of it. It is the last appearance of the (Irave, be- 
ginning in A major hut soon moving back to its native C' sharp 
minor, that brings this grief burdened music to its full con- 
fession, and at the last moment lifts it from deepest clouds 
into a pale sunshine. Fvery measure here deserves closest study, 
but only two of the greatest moments can be illustrated, 'I'he 
first (Figure 58, a) occurs when a sighing figure early trans- 
ferred in similar fashion from cello to violin is made to rise in 
increasing intensity from cello to viola, and then to cry out in 
an agony of dissonances straining away from each other in the 
two violins. Not all of this wonderful passage, which has 
Brahms’s long breath in fullest measure, can be shown herej 
but it is cut off at a point that allows one to go directly into 
the second passage, shown at b'igure 58, b. This shows the last 
dozen measures of the movement, with what is now made of 
the cadence of simplest triads quoted earlier. Approached from , 
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the climbing aintilciui of tlic. violins to highest intensity that 
intermediates lictwccn a and h, these elmrds now seem fuller, 
darker, more stoically tragic than ever. Sinking lower and 
lower, first piano, then pianissimo, they finally fall to a still 
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slower alternation, almost all momentum lost, between softest 
C sharp, now what Tovey calls “a resigned major chord,” and 
A major as “a dark sub-mediant,” “the more despairing,” as 
he remarks, “from its having been the tonic chord of the 
major episodes.” 

And then, by a stroke as simple as it is unexpected and 
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profoundly original, the A of tlu; (irst violin (IikIh ibicif part 
of a I) minor chord, and cliinhs up Ihroiigh a hIow arpeggio 
to high A. What is going to hap|)en? Are we to sink hack at 
last to that dark pit of C sharp minor we seem to have es 
caped? No, A major proves to he the solution of the problem, 
the issue of the dilemma; and with that pale sunshine which 
now breaks through the thickest of the clouds, tfie movcfnent 
ends with an effect of which 'I'ovey justly says: “Notliing else 
like this is to lie found in music; and it shows what Brahms 
could achieve by his abstention from all such chromatic resources 
as could distract attention from the function of simjile tonality 
in sonata form.” Atonalists and polytoiialists will ilo well to 
ponder this passage. It is hard lo see. how in their monotonous 
fog they can find anything to solace them for the loss of such 
rainbows as the one. which here, magically emerging b'om the 
darkest gloom in which it was all the time imfilicit, touclies it 
to radiant transfiguration. 

Since his experiment in the Is minor C’ello Sonata, Brahms 
has not tried again, tle.s|iite his growing contrapuntal .skill, a 
fugal finale. Mere he not only returns to this most difficult 
of structural types, but achieves an example of it worthy of com- 
parison with such supreme models as Mo/art’s in the Jupiter 
Symphony, or Beethoven’s in the C major (.Quartet, Opus .59, 
No. .3. Indeed, in thematic unity he now excels them both, mak 
ing nearly every scrap and fragment of the entire [liece out of 
the four measures of fugue theme presented at the start. 'I'he 
idea is to make a whole finale, in the form of a sonata allegro, 
out of a short fugue theme; and a good way to appraise the diffi- 
culty of the problem — and the genius of the solution — is to set 
down the chief variants on a separate sheet f b’igure 59), and 
with this at hand, admire in the score the varied building erected 
with bricks so curiously alike. 

The theme itself (Figure 59, a), expounded as a brief fugue 
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on page 29 of the score, owes to Its rhythm in equal notes like 
those of a perfetuum mobile an unflagging vigor, and to its 
motivation a kind of rolling good humor, as of a sailor on a 
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holiday, which is (lie prcvuilin},' (*x|)rcssi(»ii of (he whole riuive- 
mciit. On (he second puf'C (his p,ood hunioi' is in(ensilictl, 
chiefly by rliytliniic inanipiilafion, iin(il i( hursts oii(, in the 
passage marked h<'n nao'cnlo^ into (he emphatic assertiveness 
of 59, h. 'This is an augmentation into three measures of the 
first measure only of the theme, anti is a gootl example of the 
extraonlinary plasticity of a theme in Brafims’s hantls. liy a 
turn of the wrist he can make it hanteringly jocose or arrogantly 
asserti ve. 

All this time the little anacrusis of three rising notes, 
C, I), h’-, that pre|xirc the (heme in the very first measure, have 
been coming to the fore, until in (his acme of the theme’s en- 
ergy they hurl themselves, at (be end of each measure, on the 
accented note of the next one. Presently, in a moment of relent- 
ing energy, these three notes, now made slower and hesitant, 
first in cello, then in viola, lay a restraining hand on the racing 
music. I'iach time (heir original rhythm, as by an irresistible 
momentum, rea|»pe;irs in (he upper instruments; yet they do 
gradually (|uie( tlown the pace for the entrance of the second 
theme. Now this second (heme, sung by the violin ( b'igure 
59, c) turns out to be simply a more tran<|uil countersubject, 
moving mostly in triplets, for (be original fugue theme, which 
bubbles along below it irrejiressibly in the. first viola. In other 
words, we have here no new theme:, but another variant of the 
old one, given a new lyric expressiveness by the melodic out- 
line of its counter theme, by its rhythm fespecially the pauses 
on the second lieats) and by the new, more silvery key of A ma- 
jor. (Note, by the way, that tlie key contrast of this finale, 
F and A, reflects and corroborates that of the opening Allegro.) 
In the course of this second theme appears another example of 
the sensitiveness to tonal color and contrast so conspicuous 
throughout the quintet. Its second half or contrast is pivoted, 
as is usual with Brahms, on the dominant, in this case E. This 
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1C ()|)cnN the dooi', through the tneiliant relationship, to two 
possible keys, C major and C sharj) minor, strongly opposed to 
each other, of course, in coloring. Well, for Ids evasions just 
before his cadences, Brahms cm|)loys both of these in turn, hrst 
C major, then C shar[) minor, thus |)resenting his theme under 
contrasting illuminations; and not the least wonderful thing 
about these digressions is their extreme conciseness, the whole 
of this section of the theme being S(|uee7.ed into eleven measures. 
Thematically, it will be tinted that this part is a slight elabora- 
tion of the slow form of the rising three notes of anacrusis, first 
appearing during the bridge. 

With this the develo[imcnt also begins (top of page 33); 
but it quickly goes on to something far more striking, to what 
is indeed the most beautiful and memorable moment of all. 
This, shown with its harmony at b'igure 59, d, may lie en- 
joyed naiVely for its tender expression, its sensitive utterance, 
before we look at it more analytically, and see tliat it is nothing 
but the outline of the fugue theme, softened by minor mode, 
by chromatic harmony, by triplet rhythm! Surely this is the 
most incredible of all the variants of this Protean theme. Who 
would have imagined that that Sancho Panza of a tune, verging 
on the vulgar in its robust good humor, could possibly be sen- 
sitized to such quixotic chivalry, elegance, and grace.? Strauss 
has embodied in two themes of his “Don Quixote” these ex- 
treme types of human nature; Brahms makes one root-theme 
suffice for both. 

In the coda. Presto, 9-8, the little three-note anacrusis, of 
which we have already noted the gradually waxing importance, 
occupies by itself two whole measures of the six now required 
to hold the theme (Figure 59, e, shows the second phrase, 
which is in F, rather than the first in B flat, in order to facilitate 
comparison with the other excerpts). Following this, after 
viola and cello have played pitch-and-toss with the rest of the 
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theme, they join in a .still more vif'orous .scTiirnhlc upwards, 
from their lowest C’s, on the satne expanded aiiaerusi.s, to some 
widc.spread, sustainetl chords tliat warn us to “look out for 
trouble.” By this time, it has all become so wild and care free, 
anci we .so excited, that when the “acme” of the theme (the 
augmentation of its first measure into three) reappears in more 
triumphant mood than ever, and almost falls over itself in the 
three beats to a measure which arc all it has now to disport it- 
self in, we are not in the least worried, but if anything only 
more elated than before; and we feel, as the whole emls with 
a mad rush back to b', and a crasli and a bang, that, as the 
newspapers say, “a goml time was had by all.” 
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In writing his second sonahi for the ccllo--~-a more clifificult 
instrument to combine satisfactorily with the i>iano than the 
violin, or, for that matter, the clarinet—Hralims shows himself 
more skillful in making each part effective in itself, and es- 
pecially in its relation to the other, than in the earlier sonata, 
b'irst of all, the cello part is written on the. whole in a higher 
register; where the lower register is used, as in the mystei"ious 
approach to the return of the main theme in the Allri^ro, or in 
the beautiful plucked basses of the Adagioy it is with a keener 
instinct for its exact dramatic effect; and while there is here 
perhaps no single theme lovelier than the song for the lowest 
strings with which the first sonata opens, muddy places such 
as mar that sonata are never found, and the general sonority is 
transparent, brilliant where brilliance is needed, and every- 
where clear. 

The habit of conceiving the two instruments as cooperating 
equals is in evidence almost from the start. In the first few 
measures, to be sure, the piano gives only background, in 
tremolo chords, for the salient outlining in high register by the 
cello of those bold leaps to F, to G, and to C, which at once 
proclaim that this music is to be stormy and passionate. But 
these measures, characteristically impassioned as they arc in ex- 
pression, are from the standpoint of form preliminary, or at least 
incomplete. The real business begins to be transacted only 
when, in the ninth measure, in the immensely vigorous passage 
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.skclctoni'/ctl to its cssciiliiils in lMf>,urc 60, :i, tlic piano opposes 
to these bold leapin/.'s of the cello :i coiintersubject of its own 
that in its steady downward march of six quarter notes is 
scarcely less bold. 'I'he true theme o( the sonata is thus neither 
a melody with accompanirnenl, as in tfie first sonata, nor even 
either one of these two energetic themes by itself} it is the two 
in their op[)osition and mutual ciinipleiicin^^ bit of rugged two- 
part counterpoint in which the ex[)losive energy of the odtily 
rhythmed leaps is controlled by the doggctl energy of the even 
quarters. 'These im|ilacable <|uurters, it will be noted, •••these 
quarters that seem to belie their name liy crying “No (|uarter!” 
at every step, — ^lacgin on the tonic b’ and reach the dominant C, 
thus ecjuilibrating firmly the whole theme in the central key, 
F major. 

The passionately troubled character of the main theme is 
clarified only for a moment in tfie more frank, not to say head™ 
Jong second theme in C major which the |)iano presently con- 
tributes. 'i'he cello takes it up in all its candid clarity, but soon 
carries it into minor keys and more fragmentary rhythms, and 
before long reverts to the struggling expression of the main 
theme in a cantilena in A minor which even brings back the 
very quarter notes of the former motive. It may be observed 
that they now start on the third step of A minor (instead of on 
the tonic of b' as before) and later, when the piano takes 
them up, on its fifth ste(), and are therefore more insistent 
and relentless than ever. 'This for the moment however ex- 
hausts their passion, and they fade toward silence in the in- 
genious two-string passage for the cello which closes this 
section. 

With the change of signature to three sharps and the start 
of the development their energy revives. The two halves of 
the theme are now combined in a new way, successively instead 
of simultaneously, in the passage shown at 60, b. This results 
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in eliminating the leaping motive in favor of the quarter-note 
motive, which however changes its character, through diminu- 
tion from quarters to eighths, and for a page or more substi- 
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tutes a waiidcriiig restlessness for its former assurance. With 
the two measures of tremolo for cello, dying from fortissimo 
to 'pianissimo, the mood chtinges to one of foreboding hush, and 
the first motive resumes its [iriority. Its character is for the 
moment entirely changed} its impatient leaps are (juieted to the 
questioning tentativeness of quarter-notes and halves in the 
piano, and finally to dotted half-notes, one to each measure, 
that while almost losing all rhythmic momentum nevertheless 
outline the theme in dim silhouette (b’igure 60, c). Traffic has 
now almost ceased} yet in this pause we feel sure that all the 
passionate energy is to be renewed, even if we do not quite see 
how. Then the left hand of the piano timidly suggests three 
notes (if the quarter-note motive, placed on a suspensive har- 
mony that points to I^' major, but does not yet assert it (Figure 
60, d). The right hand agrees, the cello also. More and more 
confident, the piano jilays the whole motive downward from 
high 1), broadening out at last to a cadence that ushers in both 
the tonic of h' major and the theme in all its pristine vigor. . . . 
The last excerpt in Figure 60-— excerpt e — shows the ultimate 
quietude reached by both themes in the ccida. The leaps have 
been toned down to rhythmic tranquillity and tonal repose in 
the piano. The scale suggested by the quarter-notes has become 
complete, begun by the cello, finished by the piano down to the 
low F. This virtually completes the substance of the music } 
but the prevailing emotional tone of the movement is restored 
(in amusingly literal agreement with the formula for the 
Brahmsian coda we worked out in our first chapter) by a brief 
“sprint” at the very end. 

The Adagio affetuoso is a lovely poem, as lyrical and as 
richly contemplative as we may expect from the composer of the 
great songs from “Liebestreu” to “Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer.” What gives it an incomparable eloquence is the 
freedom of its declamation, the arrangement of the melodic 
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motives never in a stiff precletei-mined pattern, but according to 
the ebb and flow of feelitig, here l)roadening out in noble 
dignity, there condensing to a rapid insistence. 'I'his freedom 
of declamation is of course defiendent on the contrapuntal skill 
now attained — no composer whose counterpoitit is not skillful 
can possibly achieve this sort of flexibility. 

Take as an instance the very ojiening phrase of the main 
theme, freely transcril)ed for piano alone in b'igure 6 1 , a. Only 
for the first few notes does the melody jmoceed straight away; 
by the end of the second measure the texture begins to be made 
of extraordinarily free and expressive imitations of the little fig- 
ure of three sixteenth notes leading into an eighth, indicated 
by brackets, and derived from the notes of the plucked cello at 
the very beginning. In the second phrase, starting in the fifth 
measure and extended, according to Brahms’s later manner, 
to no less than seven measures, the melody goes over to the 
cello, while the figure originally plucked is taken up l)y the 
piano; hut from the second measure of this phrase also the 
texture becomes freely imitative, and, as the brackets bear 
witness, marvellcjusly flexible. The crescendo to the forte is 
given increasing momentum by the condensation of four six- 
teenths to two; once the C sharp is reached it is broadened out 
to a whole measure, over changing harmonies that multiply its 
expressiveness; in the fifth measure the sixteenth -notes expand 
from four to six; and, most beautiful of all, the cadence is given 
ineffable earnestness by the augmentation of these six into notes 
twice as long. (Does not this kind of augmentation give a little 
the intensity that biblical verse gets by repetition? — ^“For lo, 
thine enemies, O Lord, lo, thine enemies shall perish; and all 
the workers of wickedness shall be destroyed.”) This first part 
of the movement is completed by the lovely bit of fluent inno- 
cence, as of a candid child, shown in Figure 61 , b. 

Part II, in the sombre key of F minor, is chiefly devoted to 
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the development of still a third theme, on a motive (h'igure 
61 , c) as earnest as the first, but unlike that tinged with deep 
melancholy. In all this (xirt, and in the ingenious pi-eparation 
for return, to the main theme where its motive of sixteenth- 
notes is plucked by the cello in diflFeretit registers, with subtly 
changing harmonics from the piano, we catmot but wonder at 
the resourcefulness with which the composer turns such brief 
motives to such varied, ever interesting uses. 
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The supreme marvel comes at the end, where in nine 
measures of coda he manages not only to touch on all the 
main ideas, but by one means or another to enhance the sig- 
nificance of each. The sustained motive in the piano begins this 
time (Figure 62 ) not from the fifth, C sharp, but from the 
tonic itself, F sharp. This gives it a new decisiveness and final- 
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ity. I'hc cello pizzicali, too, become more agitated id rhythm 
and more dramatic in harmony} and as they swarm the rani" 
parts, first to b' sharp and then to higii 1), the piano adds the 
other, melancholy motive the cello had in b'igure 6\, c. The 
cello answers in even more impassioned accents, but instead 
of ending the movement on this strenuous note relents, and falls 
away to piano and to the earlier childlike, innocent theme. On 
the dying pulsations of this, gravitated now to the central key 
of F sharp, the movement sinks toward its conclusion. Just at 
the last moment, the cello adds the characteristic curve of the 
melancholy motive, its melancholy changed to a stoical calm, a 
peaceful trancjuillity. The quiet arpeggio of F sharp major 
brings the final chord. 

The shrewdness with which the scherzo, Allegro fassionatOy 
is planned to make the most of the somewhat limited technical 
capacities of the violoncello as an instrument, while dealing 
tactfully with its many disabilities and shortcomings, will amuse 
the observant student, d'he very melodic outline of the theme 
is planned for it, consisting as it docs of pivotal notes with ad- 
jacent steps such as the cellist can easily tnanage with two 
fingers — though it is mostly in the second half of this lavishly 
laid out scherzo, say from the one sharp signature on, that 
these advantages are reaped. At the start the piano has the 
theme, the cello does subordinate work, though even here the 
pivoting of its part around C gives it a certain continuity, a sort 
of sonorous centre. When it takes up the theme for itself, the 
lengthening out of certain notes which we saw Brahms adopt- 
ing as early as the Horn Trio for purposes of development, 
gives it halting places that are most welcome, both to technic and 
to tone. At the second soft entrance of the theme the cello has 
first pedal-point, and then the arrested notes again, both of 
which it finds effective} while as soon as it is entrusted with 
the whole of the theme it can whisper it out in mysterious piano 
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or saw it away in carefree for/issmo with c(|ual ease. As for 
the trio, at once one of tfie broadest and the most concise of 
Brahms’s tunes, mostly on the A string, it is a cellist’s holiday. 
Thus throughout this movement there are few of those places, 
unhappily freciuent in most music for the cello, that sound so 
difficult that you wish, with Dr. Johnson, they were irnpossil)le. 

The finale is a short, spirited, and highly effective rondo 
on a theme of folk-like character. Despite the fact that the sec- 
ond theme is one of those rather manufactured hits that 
Brahms occasionally allows to pass his ccjisorship, and that the 
conclusion theme has little more individuality, the main theme 
is fortunately so attractive in itself, and so attractively and 
variously set for the instruments, that it suffices for the enter- 
tainment. Towards the middle of the movement, at the live 
flat signature, occurs an ei>isode more serious than the rest, in 
B flat minor, the theme of which may seem at lirst of dubious 
origin. Whence comes it? J'’,xamination will sfiow that, in 
order to produce it, the main theme has lieen changed from 
major to minor, and has had its rhythm reduced from (|uadruple 
to triple division of the beat. This process curiously parallels 
the treatment at a similar place in the finale of the !<' major 
Quintet, and affords a new instance of the plasticity of all 
themes to Brahms’s later technique. 
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Tiik proper retort to those who over-insist on the chance 
resemblance between the chief theme of the A major Sonata 
and Wagner’s “Prize Song” is Brahms’s own “Any fool can see 
that.” We shall here refer to that theme as “The I’rize Song 
Theme,” in the hope of shaming those who sec in the use of 
four such notes by a composer any more “plagiarism” than there 
is in the use by a writer of any commonly associated four words. 
Within the twenty measures shown it) logure 63 the motive be- 
comes so completely Brahmsiati that the I’rize Song is (|uite for- 
gotten by all who listen for music rather than in order to display 
their own cleverness in discovering insignificant tags. 

That this is achieved mostly through rhythmic means wc 
shall be able to convince ourselves Ity a simple antilysis, well 
worth making as a vivid object lesson in what stamps (luite 
common material with individuality. The piano alone an- 
nounces the first four-measure phrase, to which the violin 
responds with a one-measure echo of its cadence that would 
have occurred to few composers but Brahms. Another four are 
echoed in the same way in one. In the eleventh measure the 
piano begins to play with the motive, shortening it to three 
notes, which by measure 13 have boiled down to two, followed 
by four. Three of these arc echoed by violin as in previous 
phrases. The last five measures of the illustration (and of the 
theme) are devoted to a more sustained melodic cadence, with, 
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offering a contrast, and the last cadcncing. But the echoes and 
extensions Brahms has added in its course give it a delightful 
variety, measures 5, 10, and I 5 providing single-measure echoes 
that break up the square-cut monotony of the four-measure 
phrases, and measure 19 stretching the last of these to five 
measures. Suppose we plot the finished theme, as follows: 
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Phrase I : Measures I -“4. l'',c'ho, Meas. 5. 

Phrase 2: Measures 6-9. lu’ho, Meas. 10. 

Phrase 3: Measures 11--I4. h'.cho, Meas. 15. 

Phra.se 4: Measures 16, 17, 18,20. ICxtended liy 19. 

We find that all we have to do in order to gain a vivid sen.se of 
the diflFerence between this beautifully flexible treatment and 
the literalne.ss of the rauLtnicr and the bungler is to omit the 
“irregularities” (that is, the genius! ) of the measures in the 
right hand column, and play only the measures in the centre 
column. So doing, we shall have the salutary experience of re- 
ducing Brahms’s distinction, so far as we may, to vulgarity — 
though even then there will remain in Phrase 3 some interstitial 
genius that will defeat our most honest efforts. 

The bass of a theme is often (|uite as important as its melody, 
sometimes more so, as conveying to us more une<|uivoc'ally its 
harmonic foundation. Tn the f)rcsent theme the four opening 
notes of the bass, progressing so sturdily .stepwise ufi the 
diatonic scale, one note to each beat, are as essetitial as the Prize- 
song intervals of the trelde; to its “amiability” (the tempo in- 
dication Allegro amalnle is here peculiarly happy) they add a 
quiet, self-confident strength. We shall meet them again. 

The second theme, shown at Figure 64, a, and the third or 
conclusion theme (64, b) present several new rhythms, de- 
vised to contrast with and complement the straightforward 
thetic Prize-song motive. IT, appropriately marked tenera- 
mente, opens with tendcrest, almost caressing anacruses, each of 
which, after the first, lasts half a measure, and not only re- 
solves a preceding .suspension hut leads up to a new one — all 
the suspensions falling on accented beats. From this con- 
struction the tune derives great continuity and lyric warmth. 
Towards the end of the part quoted the feeling becomes more 
emphatic, and we find a new motive, thetic once more, and the 
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accent Htrorigly marked (a (juar ter note twice dotted, followed 
by the jerk of a sixteenth and a (|uartcr). 'riiese three notes, 
raised to liigh voltage, so to speak, by the doul)le dot, form a 
motive of strongest emf)hasis, upon which much later develop- 
ment depends. 

After half a page of dallying with the l*rize~song theme in 
retrospective mood, the composer starts in on the serious busi- 



ness of development with some bold polyphonic combinations 
of its opening four notes. These are placed in all iiossible po- 
sitions, beginning on each of the three beats in succession, turned 
upside down, and finally ‘^diminished” to eighth-notes, in the 
piano, against the two quarters and triplet of the conclusion 
theme which somewhat unexpectedly make their appearance in 
the violin. Once there they too begin to be roughly tossed 
about, from part to part and from beat to beat. A pause in this 
highly athletic badinage comes only when the violin insists on 
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the two c|u:irtens, softci’ ami softer, wfiile the piano sinks toward 
silence. 

Now comes a new mood. The piano oflFers an insinuatingly 
gracious version of the conclusion theme, in C sharp minor, 
made into a complete song-like [vhrase, while the violin supplies 
quiet background. It is only when the violin itself takes up the 
same cajoling, almost wliecdling form of this melody that we 
begin to see beyond it to something neWj for the countersulqect 
now brought by the piano is made of those same fluent, plausible 
triplets, and now they are going up along the scale in a fashion 
that suggests coming change. Sure enough, in a moment the 
three notes change from three to a beat to two to a beat, and 
then, in a highly Brahmsian hobbling figure, to three to two 
beats, or, if we wish to be finically mathematical, one and a half 
to a beat. Slower and slower, we seej and meanwhile, as they 
steady down for business, the two quarters of the other motive, 
in the violin, are getting weaker and weaker, gradually being 
eliminated from the picture, until nothing is left of them Init 
a sort of audible pause, on low C sharp. And then the theme 
enters, dolce, in the original A major, with as innocent an air 
of “Well, here I am, just in case you should want me,” as if its 
creator had not all this time been preparing liy slowing up the 
rhythm of those triplets for just this very bass that they have 
inevitably ushered in! . . . 

It is only towards the end of the movement that the em- 
phatic motive with the double dots begins to expand. When it 
reappears in the violin, near the end of theme II, it is deflected 
so as to reach, with a feeling of greater tension than before, the 
subdominant key, 1), instead of the tonic. The conclusion 
theme is strongly if briefly urged by the piano, forte and with 
accents, but after a few measures falls to a sudden hush. 
What is going to happen.? On its lowest .string, darkly and 
mysteriously, the violin propounds two very long notes (lasting 
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two whole measures each) which we recognize, as a (|Ucstion-- 
iiig form of the cm[)halie motive, now tleprivecl of its vigorous 
double clots and su[>pi’cssed lo soUo vocr. I Is haunting mystery 
is deepened by sti'ange, wide sprcaul, slowly built harmonies 
in the piano, d'he sudden hush of it all is like going frotn full 
sunlight into a dim-lit shadowy cave. 'I'hc violin again sounds 
the motive, not (|uite so slowly but still in wide, sustained tones, 
while gradually the harmony goes down and down toward the 
subdominant side (jf the key, from A t(» I), then to (i, finally 
even to C. Only then, with the vivace, the original double- 
dotted rhythm of the motive reaitpears and the tnusic slowly 
climbs out of its dark subdominant cave into the sunlight again, 
and to its last soaring assertion of the theme in clearest 
A major. . . . 

The structural idea in all the “portmanteau movet>ients” 
of Brahms is to combine lyric melody in one thettie with 
rhythmic activity in another, unifying the two through some 
sort of metrical eciuivalcnce. 'I'hough the present Andanki 
tranquillo is notated in 2-4 measure, tlie interlinking of its har- 
monics, especially at the cadences, indicates that its true unit 
of movement is the eighth-note. Only by counting eighths, 
or at least feeling them, do we get the right sense of its un- 
dulating motion, carried along on a sort of gentle ground 
swell, of its caressing figures in the piano, and of the innocent 
final cadence of its last three measures, jiausing on a (luestion. 
The section is essentially lyric. To it as it pauses on its inn(;cent 
question comes, on the very notes it has used to frame it, 
A and D, the whimsical answer of the Vivace, 3-4, its measure 
equal to the single beat of the Andante. What a charming 
badinage is this Vivace, perverse as mischief, light as laughter! 
For its first appearance it carries a tune, of folk character like 
the other; but this tune is hardly more than a froth on the 
surface of its dashing current; and we feel from the first, in 
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those skicr.a/o jutnps of (he violin :iw:iy IVoiti the hciivy heiit, 
and in the funny dancing in one chord nmrketl piano /eppinro, 
that its main business is to make a carnival of rliythm. 

The melodic idea returns, in I) major now, and more 
serious and eJo(|uent than before. ... As in a conversation, 



where the seriousnes.s of one person only exasperates the mad 
cap humor of another, the Vivace now breaks in at a livelier 
pace than before, and without even pretending to clothe itself 
in melody dances off to pursue its rhythmic carnival in pluckings 
of the violin and little dry pecks (senza Pedate) of the pianm 
It goes through exactly its former steps, but it has now taken 
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off its flesh :u)d is clundng in its hones. Once more returns the 
Andemte, reduced for its lust u|)peunuicc to its lowest terms, its 
<lucstioiiing' cadence A, 1), sounding now more hesitantly than 
ever, on the piano only, on weak heats, while the douhle-stops 
<jf the violin settle toward silence. Ikit (he Vivace, the more 
full-hlooded of the two elements, must have the final word; 
and this it takes in one brief hut triumphant swoop. 

The contrast hetween the opening and closing pages of the 
finale is almost as striking as if the composer had planned a 
poem of youth and age; the hero loses in the course of the 
drama all his aggressiveness, though he remains as nohle at 
the end as he was at the heginning. 'I’his heroic theme (h'ig- 
ure 65, a) is music of full daylight, of active life, of buoyant 
confidence. The first sluidow of doubt is thrown by the dimin 
ished seventh chord that ri|)|des u)i from its final cadence, and 
the foreboding mood thus suggested haunts the whole of the 
second theme, and is intensified when, after the first return of 
the main theme, the violin introduces the hesitant motive of 
eighths shown at b’igure 65, b, first on a suspensive harmony, 
later with a sense of heavy weariness on the tonic of I'’ sharp 
minor (65, c). From this moment the uncertainty of those 
dipping eighth-notes more and more undermines the confidence 
of the initial theme. In the coda the two motives at last appear 
together, as at 65, d, a subtle combination of the dubiety of the 
dipping eighths with the chastened but still virile confidence 
of the main theme. As so often in the Brahmsian codas, it is 
only in this last incarnation that the theme reveals its full in- 
dividuality, as an old man, even in his failing strength, seems 
sometimes more fully himself than he ever could be in the 
thoughtless overflowing energy of youth. 




CHAFI'ICR XVI II 

TMIC TRIO IN C MINOR, OIHJS 101 

In none of his works in C minor, emltodying his famous 
“C minor mood” of dark anti [)assiotiatc struggle,- — not in the 
first string tiuartet, ncjt in the third ()iuno (guirtet, not even in 
the h’irst Symphony,- -has Brafims createtl in terms of this 
sombre tonality a more charactcristiadly dramatic piece than 
the Opus 101 'IVio- It is a mature version, stronger, surer, 
starker, of tfie same drama the Piano (iuartet suggests in ac- 
cents of youthful trouble atul uncertainty, 'The opening Al- 
legros of the two works are as strikingly alike in atmosphere 
as they are strikingly unlike in emotiemiil and intellectual con- 
centration. Hotfi open in tfie mood of stormy passion, that of 
the Quartet more grievously and heavily, that of the 'IVio with 
an almost desjierate energy. Bcgh end in dejection, weary yet 
grimly stoic. 

But that of the Trio is far more mature in its relentless di- 
rectness and conciseness. It has no room for digressions; its 
intensity never abates; its varied stages of emotion are all uni- 
fied not only by its sombre tonal atmosphere but by actual mo- 
tivation: its motives, in fact, thanks to the flexibility their cre- 
ator has now attained, grow out of each other. Practically the 
whole movement is already present in fosse in the rising triplet 
of the first measure in the bass. Figures 66 and 61 set down 
the chief adventures of this generating triplet, 66 showing 
the themes themselves, 67 their developments. The main- 
spring that starts the whole actiem is coiled in the aggressive 
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ous antithetic one in broken, detached rhythms j and when a 
cadence in C minor has been reached, and it is time to move 
toward the contrasting key of E flat, the bridge is made from 
nothing new, but with powerful economy from the same 
heaven-assailing triplets (66, b). Even the second theme itself 
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(66, c) alw) procmls (ruin tlirin, Inil hy a rliytlunic augttu’iita 
tioii to (|uai1ci- Holes dial traiislonus (heir galvanie ctierpy (o 
a lower vtiltapc (o a kitul ol (luiet tleterniiii:iti<iii, or tioldt* 
HtauncInicsH. '('here is a f.everily in (he writiiip here (fiat inatehes 
this nobility: the two ‘i('riii|;s have (lie even paeetl melody in 
octaves that pive an elhat almost us plain as unisons; against 
them the [liano, also in [(lain unisons, gives the fewest (lossihic 
notes to complete the harmonies. 

A version of the first (licmc, with its (rijilefs augmented to 
quarter- notes ( h'igure 67, a) suggestive also of the second, 
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opens the development section with great power. I’resently 
this abates to the initial rhythmic form, hut now with an ex- 
pression altered from fierce resolution to graceful dallying 
(67, b). Th is in liy a highly Bnihrnsian tnin.sfcr of the 
triplet to the firnt licit! (67^ c)i liecorncH positively gcniitl, even 
sunny, in a way we should not have believed possible, especially 
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in its continuation in major mode by (lie piano. But all this, 
however charming, is no more than a pale glint of sun on a 
stormy winter afternoon. With the irruption of the motive in 
broken rhythms returns the turmoil in which the develop- 
ment culminates. 

It is only in the coda that this struggle finally exhausts it- 
self, and a new augmentation, [)araly/.ing the energy of the 
initial triplet, makes the theme too heavy to rise from the M flat 
to the apex G, and forces it instead to gravitate to the tonic C 
(b'igure 67, d). Still longer augmentations, into (luartcr- and 
half-notes, keep it poisitig upon the I'i flat as if in a vain effort to 
surmount it, and bring it at last to the final C with an in- 
describable effect of having l)een engulfed l)y we;iriness. d’hus 
there is in this movement an incomtvarable tragic unity; one 
motive permeates it from beginning to etui, as one action [perme- 
ates a Greek tragedy; the sail final descent to the key note, the 
two l)rus([ue chords tlnit cut it off, are oidy the com[)letion of the 
long arch (jf the curve that rose so buoyantly in the ojpcning 
triplets. I'he grief so poignant in the emotion is matched by 
the strength of the thought. 

Grievous emotion and strong thought — to what extent is 
this combination increasingly characteristic of Brahms as the 
tale of his works extends, and as he approaches his last years? 
And how far do these general traits tend to express themselves 
in certain recurring inflections in his actual thematic texture? 
It is certainly striking that this stormy Allej^ro ener^kn should 
end, its energy all dissipated, with the same heavy rise from the 
tonic and weary redescent to it that we noted in the variation 
theme of the C major Trio, written when its composer had just 
turned fifty. We cannot fail to be struck even more forcibly, 
therefore, when in the delightful Presto non assai that now fol- 
lows we find in the elusive muted strings the same rise to minor 
third and descent to tonic, with in the piano part further descent 
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through various resting points to the low tonic. Is not melan- 
choly the very breath of these intervals, even though it he here 
lightened from tragic grief to tender wistful ness.? 

PVom these literal resemblances, however, the importance 
of which it is so easy to overrate, we may turn to the more vital 
question of what Brahms does with his tender theme, of how 
he makes it gradually disengage so fairy-like a charm, b’irst 
of all, there is an irresistible delight in the form of the 
whole movement, not to be felt in any short quotation, but 
due to the neat precision with which it divides into two 
roughly equal halves, marked by three identical cadences, 
one on C, and one on G, and a third on C again. Even in so 
short a bit as Figure 68, showing the first half, rounded by 
the cadences on C and on G, the joy of this delicate balance can 
be felt. 

A second charm is the subtlety of the relation between the 
four note refrain of the strings, thrice repeated, given to the 
right hand in our piano transcription, and the flowing piano part 
represented by the left hand. We saw in Chapter IV how a 
single note could be given inexhaustible musical interest by 
repetition in changing contexts. Here the repeated element is 
a whole refrain rather than a single note, and the fact that 
it falls into unisons with the other part in. the first measure, 
into sixths in, the second, into thirds in the third, and even 
more that its harmonic implications change, give it endless 
fascination. Somewhat similar is the charm that is felt in the 
elusive difference between two forms of nearly the same 
melodic phrase, first as harmonized in measures 4-8, then as in 
8—12. But it is vain to particularize the beauties of the treat- 
ment herej our sense of its elusiveness and yet of its logical 
necessity and exact rightness, seems to be enhanced at every 
measure; and our efforts at analysis are apt in the end to fall 
back on the blanket phrase offered so long ago by Gurney 
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in his The Power of Sound — that the beauty lies in “the 
way the notes go.” 

The trio presents fn.scinating Brahmsian sulitleties of 
rhythm. Each three-measure phrase of it (See b’igure 69) 
commences tentatively on a half-note anacrusis, tied over so 
as to take the accent away from the normal place and give an 
efltect of syncopation. A second chord, also syncopated, is given 
great emphasis by plucked eighths crossing over from cello 
to violin, and culminating in the three staccato chords that 
bring the curiously neat cadence. The first, second, and last 
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of these cadences centre respectively on the fifth, third, and 
the first step of I"’ mirna', thus echoing and corroborating the 
“tragic mcjtive” already heard in the scherzo refrain. 

After the repetition of the scherzo, a one-page coda returns 
even more strongly to this tragic motive. It is felt behind all 
the imitations of strings and piano with which this begins; it 
is felt even more unequivocally in those solemn augmentations 
of the last thirteen measures, where the two strings make for 
the last time their struggling ascent to the third and their 



weary fall back to the tonic, and at last to the low dominant. 
This passage sounds for all the world like one of the Serious 
Songs — and it is in a scherzo! 

In the Andante grazioso melancholy gives place to a cheer- 
ful folk-song mood. The rhythm is again striking. This time 
Brahms is making one of his few experiments in combining 
duple and triple measure, building one measure of three 
quarter-notes and two of two quarters each into a motive that 
is as natural and suave as it is quaint and memorable. It will 
be noticed that the changes of harmony determine these un- 
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even i^i'onpingH of Ik"i1h ho iiiuHiuivonilly that even were there 
no hur lines we eoulil hardly hear them differently. 

'I'he diaritiingly na'i've phrases thus [triHliircd are linked 
together with an ecpial sitnplieily. 'I'he sehetne is a three part 
tune. Violin and cello present the first part, inunediatcly re- 
peated hy the piano. 'I'he two stritigs play the second and 
third parts (the third of course a return to the first), and the 
piano echoes these as well. Omitting the piano rct)etitions, 
ca.sily sutiplied from the miniature score, we may set down the 
string sections in transcription for piano in h’igure 70. I low 
gracious are the falling two heat grou|)s in the first two 
phrases! 1 low innocent almost to childishness is the sequence 
up one step in the third measure of Part 1 1, and the [)oising on 
Brahms’s beloved subdominant seventh chord with raised 
fourth step linking it close to the return in I’art III! And 
in that, how simple yet expressive is the setiuence to the sub- 
dominant that at last brings two three beat measures together, 
and how playful the slight rhythmic ambiguity Brahms teases 
us with in the last four tneasures, where his favorite sub- 
dominant sevenths recur! Are they— so he (|ui///-icariy asks 
us-— are they four measures of 2 "4 with a feminine catlence in 
the last, or does the weight of that tonic chord throw the 
three preceding lieats into one more 3-4 tiieasure, echoing the 
two we heard a moment back.? It is the kind of delicate equivo- 
cation that we are as content to leave unsolved as to solve — 
and he leaves us guessing. 

The finale is a brilliant, highly effective movement, Allegro 
moltOy on a theme of great rhythmic energy, which reaches its 
acme, in its seventh and eighth measures, in a motive of four 
strongly accented notes. We are made aware, from the very 
beginning of the brief contrast that immediately follows, 
pivoted on the dominant according to Brahms’s habit, that this 
motive is to be of peculiar importance. Within the quiet sec- 



ually dies away it sallies forth unmistakably from the strings. 
In the development we find it subjected to that curious process 
of lengthening out a single note in a theme that Brahms has 
used from time to time ever since the earliest example we noted 
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in the Morn 'Tno: (Iiim uugiiifiils i(, :it (he liddoin of page. 30, 
to four measures. I'uiully, in the eoda, which changes the main 
theme from minor to major and churns it into agitation, 

this same four measure augtnentalion provides a long and ex- 
citing climax u|i to the hurdle race hcawcen all three instru- 
ments with which the work closes. 
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THE VIOXJN SONA'I’A IN I) MINOR, OPUS 108 

In Brahms’s latest period the continually growing intellec- 
tual and emotional concentration of his music reaches its acme 
in such masterpieces as the last violin sonata, the second viola 
quintet, and (despite its slightly less fresh thematic substance) 
the Clarinet Quintet. In tfiese works supreme mastery attains 
its moment of e<|uilibrium with temperamental vitality, before 
that is touched l)y the inevitable waning of energy of old 
age. 

Thus all of the most essential material of the opening Alle- 
gro of the I) minor Sonata (with the exception of the purely 
subordinate and lyrical second and conclusion themes) is 
contained within the first four measures of the main theme, 
transcribed for piano in b'igure 71, a. b’irst there is the motive 
that rises a fourth from A to 1), and turning in a characteristic 
group of eighth-notes falls back to A. It has some of the 
weariness characteristic of motives that rise from and fall back 
to a single central note. It is immediately followed by the 
curious oscillation from the A, a double-dotted half-note, to 
the very short G, and back again, which is to play an important 
part in the development. As we are dealing with so strongly 
contrapuntal a mind, we shall expect the bass to prove little 
less important than the treblej and noting the characteristic 
figure that descends from A to low C in the first two measures, 
beginning with an even-paced scale, we shall soon find that this 
is a third motive of major interest. 
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The first estate of the main theme, we note, is quiet, smooth, 
evenly glidingj the characteristic hobbling rhythm of the 
accompaniment suggests a furtive, almost stealthy movement, 
which the marking fimo, sotto voce corroborates j and although 
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the long A’s of the third and fourth measures already oscillate 
towards different keys — one towards h', the other towards 
I) mintjr— they move less boklly than they will later. In 
short, the whole air of this first statement is suppressed, mys- 
terious, provocative. It pi(iucs our curiosity, makes us feel 
that a drama of wide issues is commencing. 

If we compare this preliminary statement with the form 
the theme takes on as early as the twenty-first measure, in its 
first important cadence (Figure 71, b) we shall already get 
a strong sense of its latent [mssibilities. Here the originally 
mild, suave, resolution of its third measure on the A as medi- 
ant of b' is already replaced l)y a much bolder progrc.ssion: the 
A now reached is the more vigorous tfinic of A major, while 
the I) from which it cadences is harmoni'/.ed with the seventh- 
chord on B, far more active than the early triad of I) minor. At 
the same time the bass leaves its groping along the scale for a 
much more assertive descent by thirds which conducts the 
harmony resolutely to the cadence. In other words, the theme 
is already beginning to act. And in the bridge passage which 
immediately follows (71, c) this action becomes even more 
energetic. The A expands itself to tw(j measures, with urgent 
reiteration. The eighth-note figure goes into the accompani- 
ment and, combined with syncopations, propels the whole 
powerfully forward. The descending thirds of the bass change 
from half-notes to more insistent quarters, and extend their 
line further, moving, now in the alto voice, from high 1 ) down 
to C sharp. The theme has put off all its pristine reserve, and 
become strenuously active. 

In the development section, however, one of the most ex- 
traordinary ever conceived, remaining as it does for its whole 
duration of forty-six measures entirely on a pedal point A, 
the theme resumes, and even deepens, its veiled and cryptic 
reticence. While the piano, in a scarcely audible fimissimo. 
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inil'iiitcs the hypnotic A’s, four even (|u:irters to :i h:ir, that arc 
to pulsate relentlessly through two pages, the violin plays, 
molU) fiemo c so/lo voce sempre, a form of the theme ingen- 
iously adapted to two strings, in such fashion that the upper 
plays the original rising-fourth motive, and the lower the 
original bass motive, (71, d) while hotli necessarily sound on 
a monotonous level of tone, without nuance. 'I'his absence of 
accent, a sort of studious understatement tliat makes the har- 
monic temerities sti'ikc us all the more because none of them 
are emphasized and we have to determine their relative im- 
portance for ourselves, persists throughout the development. 

There is such kaleidosco[)ic, ever changing beauty in this 
development, and it all comes so inevitably yet with such well- 
ing imagination from the three motives, that it is impossible 
here to do more than suggest its richness. Mach hearer must 
taste the specific beauties for himself. Nevertheless he may 
find assistance in a tabular view that points to some of the more 
striking features. Numbering the forty six measures of the de- 
velopment section (beginning at the light double bar), and 
indicating major keys with capital letters, minor keys with small 
letters, chords with Roman numerals (I for tonic, V for domi- 
nant, etc.) and scale-steps with Arabic numerals (as 3 for 
mediant, 7 for leading-tone, etc.) we get the following 

Tabular Vikw of Dhvklopmhnt Suction 

Measures 

1-2 d V. Motives 1 and 3 (bass motive) in violin, on 
two strings. 

3- 4 Imitation by piano. 

5- 8 Imitations from instrument to instrument of 
eighth-note figure from Motive 1. 

9-12 Motive 2 (Oscillation from double-dotted half 
note) d V, A I, and a 1. 
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13-24 Repetition of 1-12, now beginning on a V. In 
measure 21, the double-clotted notes go into the 
tenor voice, and the harmony goes to g V. 

25 The second and third measures of the main mo- 
tive are tran(|ui]lized to the three descending 
half-notes for the violin, from which exhales a 
lovely (juietude. 

29—30 The restlessness returns with the oscillating mo- 
tive and the strikingly new and sudden harmonic 
coloring of h’ sharp minor. Harmony h’ sharp, I, 

3. 

31—32 The same, but now A I, 3. 

With the sudden (Lolca of measure 33 l)egins the 
long descent to the recapitulation. 

37—44 Motive 3 goes into the violin, which descends 
from high i'i to its lowest notes, first on d V, 
then on g V (the touch of suhdominant giving 
the feeling of approaching rest.) 

45—46 Motive 3, in piano, augmented to half-note values, 
in dying momentum, d V. 

All through these almost dizzying transformations of key 
and motive, it must be remembered, the four quarter-note A’s 
sound relentlessly from the piano. They are the point of 
reference by which we measure such extreme changes of 
coloring as that from P’, where the A is major third, to F sharp 
minor, where the A is minor third. They are the anchor of 
our captive balloon, which for the rest floats freely in the 
sunlight or among the clouds, letting us penetrate ever new 
vistas of landscape, now smiling, now darkling. . . . 

The even rippling of eighth-notes which has contributed 
so much, throughout the development, to the hypnotic effect 
of the reiterant A’s, continues even in the recapitulation up 
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to the very verge of (he (■iicleiicc to tfic hriclge [Kissage, whown 
in its original form at 71, I) hut now tnaclc more passionate by 
transference to the (i string. But with the hriclge itself there 
comes a complete and necessary change of mood. Hypnosis, 
whatever its charm, cannot last indefinitely without merging 
into sleep. So Brahms wakes us u|) hy a sudden return to the 
staccato utterance and the vigorously-stepping thirds of 71, c. 
They now extend the range of their march, movitig, it will 
be seen, boldly enough (in 71, e), a/)d with eightfi-rests that 
multiply their energy. In this way the healthy tone of alert- 
ness is restored after the languor of the development, and be- 
fore the return of tlie more lyric second and third themes. 


Tigure 



in reserve — fittingly, the most impressive of all. It comes as 
the final word, after the shorter tonic pedal point on D has 
balanced and corroborated that of the development on A. This 
persistent D, of course, attunes our minds for the endj it is 
naturally harmonized largely with the subdominant, always 
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charged with the sense of conclusion. Thus when we arrive, 
after dcftly-arranged half-measure pauses in the rhythm, at the 
last seven measures, arranged for piano alone in Figure 72, 
we await the Nunc dlmiths. It comes with one of those magical 
flashes of genius that are as simple as they are sublime. For the 
first time, the 1) of the upward-fourth motive is no longer the 
reposeful 1) of the tonic of 1) minor. It is now at last the in- 
tensely dynamic J) of the dominant of G minor, the subdomi- 
nant key. And the A to which it falls is no longer the mild third- 
step of F major, as at first, nor even the rather sad but resigned 
root of the dominant chord of D minor of the bridge cadence. 
It is now the fifth of the tonic-chord, but of D major, not D 
minor. It combines, that is to say, the finality of tonic harmony 
with the suggestion of (|ucstioning, of further possibilities, of 
the fifth step; and berth of these it combines with the generous 
warmth of 1) major. Still further to emphasize this new-found 
contentment and warmth, the second measure of the original 
motive is repeated in three different registers, ending in the 
full glow of the G string and with the piano backing it with 
a rich arpeggio of D major, in all the deliberation of triplet 
motion. It is the perfect, broad, happy cadence for a nobly- 
planned movement. 

The Adagio, fittingly after so complex a movement as the 
first, takes a form exceedingly concise j its program of proceed- 
ings is hardly more than three repetitions of one broadly tender 
melody. What brief and rudimentary second theme there is 
(beginning in the nineteenth measure) is closely related to the 
first, it will be noted, by the falling fourth of its accompaniment. 
It consists almost entirely of a few poignantly expressive 
double-stops for the violin, passionate in the high register, 
melancholy and dark in the low} and its function as second 
theme, which its brevity and casualness almost incline us to 
doubt, is corroborated by its recurrence, in the tonic, twenty- 
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five mc!tKurc.s hcfoi'c tliu end, irxft'iulal .‘sn :w to lc;u] with real 
solemnity into the eoila. 

We arc not .surprised to llml a mind imaf'inative enough to 
make such an Allegro out: of three tnotives anti such an Adagio 
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out of one theme needing for the lighter business of a scherzo 
none of the traditional properties of literal repetition and a 
separate trio, but on the contrary able to beat its whole texture 
from five saucy notes as a skillful chef beats a meringue from 
the white of an egg. These five notes may be seen at the be- 
ginning of Idgure 73, a, the subject of the scherzo so appropri- 
ately marked Un foco fresto e con sentimento; and it will be 
observed that although, curiously enough, they rise from the 
tonic to the minor third and descend to tonic again in the man- 
ner of the “tragic motives” we have examined, there is no 
more tragedy left in them than there is in a somewhat rueful 
smile, and that in fact the sleight of hand with which they are 
manipulated has almost, though not quite, dissipated their 
sentiment. If the interval of the minor third preserves the 
sentiment in spite of all, the whimsical division of the heavy 
beat into two staccato eighth-notes, and the coy return to them 
after the brief rise to the third, fully advertises that this interval 
is to be toyed with rather than taken seriously. The amusing 
way in which the twin notes later worm their way down to the 
C sharps with which our quotation ends, confirms this impres- 
sion. 

The only other motives used in the movement arise quite 
incidentally and casually out of this one of the twin notes as 
the comedy proceeds: notably a group of descending eighth- 
notes that the violin, in the eighteenth measure, augments from 
the fleet sixteenth-note groups of the piano, and, in the next 
measure, a more emphatic quarter moving to a half which, as 
the piano presently shows us, is in reality only the playful de- 
scending third turned earnest. This is literally the entire sub- 
ject-matter of the six-page escapade, which for the rest covers 
all keys from the initial and final elvish F sharp minor to an 
almost pompous F minor and delicately pastoral F major, and 
all moods from the scatter-brained to the pensive. 
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I’hrcc or four brief glimpses of (liis kiileicloscopic comedy 
must suffice for our illustniticjiis. lurst there is the theme it- 
self, or !i few measures of it ( b’igure 73, a): the twin notes 
delicately silhouetted in piano octaves, the violin laying in the 
harmonies in scarcely perce[)tible half- tone. I Icre the keynote 
of elvish playfulness is exactly struck. When the violin takes 
its turn at the twin notes the piano silhouettes a slightly more 
palpable figure, a descending scale. 'I'liis passage is sliown in 
skeleton only in 7.3, b. 'I 'he “earnest” form of the descending 
third motive, coui>lcd with the eightli note figure, affords ma- 
terial for a passage of considerable sonorily coming after the 
theme and as a foil for it. 'I'hen things (|uiet down, and in the 
innocence and pastoral peace of !<’ major the first four measures 
of the theme are extended l)y the violin to six, with the three 
eighth-notes A., C», !<' making a coyly hesitant cadence (Idg- 
urc 7.3, c). 'riiese three notes A, Cf, b’, which in their original 
form, it will be remembered, were A, C sharp, b’ sharp, have 
in their new form provided the piano with its accompaniment 
figure. No wonder the imagination which has already made 
such rich play with them is not content to drop them with their 
cadence. In the continuation we find it changing first the A 
to A flat, then the G to G flat, and at last the whole group 
to equivalent notes fin the home key of l<' sharp minor) which 
neatly reintroduce the original theme for its recapitulation. 

The last bits, to which Figure 74 is devoted, arc only a 
whiff of the delicious coda — ^just enough to whet our appetite 
to play it all from the score. First there is the more restful 
form the violin now gives in double-stops to the twin acrobats 
who have played so many pranks for our pleasure. To it is 
appended the final whisk of the tail with which the piano, left 
hand, in five different octaves, outlines the descending scale it 
presented so much more sedately in 7.3, b. We should hardly 
expect the madcap fancy of this movement, however logically 
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it sticks to its theme, to confine itself to any one register, or to 
stand on its dignity in getting from otie to another. 

In the finale, Presto agitato^ whimsicality gives phtce to 
vigor, to an almost savage energy. 'There is something of 
Hungarian clan in this movement. Yet here too the playful 
element, especially in the many emi)ty first beats of the 



rhythms, maintaifis itself amidst its more agitated surroundings. 
The economy of motives which has distinguished the preceding 
movements here takes the specific form of odd diminutions or 
shifts of rhythm, and even of a curious trickiness in putting the 
same motives in different jnirts of the iihra.se, and thus utilizing 
them to entirely different purpose, b’or example, in the main 
theme (Figure 75, a), the violin, jorte fassionato, swoops upon 
its three-note motive with insatiable energy; yet a moment 
later, in the bridge theme (75, b ) which with its empty fir.sts is 
so far from being passionate that it is almost saucy, the same 
motive, simply by being transferred from the beginning to the 
middle of the phrase, becomes entirely subordinate. 

Another unexpected rhythmic transformation overtakes 
parts of the second theme. In its pristine state (Figure 75, c) 
with its even-paced progress and its chorale-likc harmonies. 
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this is of earnest, not to say solemn expression. But in its ca- 
dences it undergoes a parcelling or shredding process, first into 
groups of four notes, still even-paced (see 75, d) then into 
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groups of three, with :ii) “empty drst” wficre the first note 
should he, and at last (75, e) itito a gliding hciidlong line of 
(ILiick notes from which its oi'iginal seriousness has (|uite evapo- 
rated. 

When, towards the middle of the movement, we find the 
composer transforming the at first so passionate m:iin theme 
into a quiet meditative song for the violin (75, f) with piano 
supplying the merest scaffolding of soft harmony on the off- 
beats, we conclude that his [lower to transform themes is now 
practically unlimited, and that his conjuration is so competent 
to draw any kind of a rabbit out of any kind of a silk hat that 
we may as well give u|> guessing as to what his themes will 
do next. Nevertheless a surprise {)r two still remain for us. 
After the. long passage of [lersistent syncopation in which the 
two instruments seem to be constantly striving to unseat each 
other, but finally emerge (if they have luck) both triumphant 
in a proclannition of the theme in b’ minor, there commences, 
also in b’ minor, another excitingly rhythmic passage which 
sounds like the theme, yet sorneliow does not seem to be (]uite 
the theme after all. What is it? b'-xaminatioti reveals that the 
composer has been conjuring ag;iin and has made a new phrase 
from the s(Kiring figure that a[>|)eared in the theme itself only 
as its cadence (logure 75, a, mettsures 7 and 8 ). Me is getting 
ready, in fact, for his coda, where, by another turn of the wrist 
this soaring figure is made to combine with the bridge motive 
(Figure 75, g). And then, half way through the coda, comes 
the last transformation scene (75, h). Mere the second theme 
in the treble of the piano accompanies the first theme in the 
bass; whereupon the violin enters with the first theme in a 
chastened mood at last, its harmony now made rich and poign- 
ant instead of bold and clear. This dies away to fiano and to 
a moment of pregnant silence before a fusillade of passionate 
chords whirl the movement to its end. 
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Tiik Hcanul viola (luiiitd ocrupics in (he diamhcr music of 
Brahms a peculiar, in some ways a supreme place. With its 
immediate predecessor the 1) minor Violin Sonata it may be 
said to mark the hi);di point of his achievement, tlie imint after 
which, despite the mellow autumnal beauty of the Clarinet 
(Juintet, the curve begins to desceml. In all (our of tlie works 
with clarinet one. is conscious of a less buoyant, a more chastened 
mood, a .siidder, more reneetive lieauty, I lerc; on the other 
hand, in the work with which he hitruielf had at first jdanned 
to close his creative life (before he was templed by his friend 
MUhlfeld’s clarinet to reo|>en it) he is at the height both 
of his technical powers and of his zest in life. Never before 
had he written at once with such mastery and such buoyancy 
of high spirits; even the J) minor Sonata, though e(|iially mas- 
terful, is less exuberant. 'I'he CJuintet, |)rodiict of the summer 
of 1 890 at Ischl, and last expression of full and hearty manhood, 
is rich in invention even to protligality. Well miglit his friend 
Frau Herzogenberg write him, in the fall of the same year: 
“He who can invent all this must be in a happy frame of mind! 
It is the work of a man of thirty.” 

The ferocious energy of the opening theme for the cello, 
the start of which is freely transcribed fcjr piano in logure 76, 
gave rise from the first to problems of interpretation. The 
upper players tended to get excited, and with their crowding 
accompaniment figures, in brilliant G major sonority, to drown 
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out the cello entirely^ doubt was felt whether any cellist 
less heroic than I lausmann, of the Joachim Quartet, would 
be able to make himself heard at all 5 and a sketch sheet, still 
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in cxijilcnct* :tl the Hrufuns limn in ( iimindcii, nIkiws how 
BnihniM (rit’cl inNcHitig rcitn in iillcnmlioii f(»r (he upper iuMtru- 
nieiitH, 'I‘hi!i was not ol pood elled, and the final decision 
was to damp down the violins and violas to nirzzo jort/' with 
the entrance of the cello. 

'I'hc adjustment needeil, however, is (|uite as much one 
of tempi as of dynamics; the exiitinp elfect of the opening 
ligure.s tempts performers to play too fast as well as too loud, 
'f'his is unfortunate for several reasons. Idrsl, too fast a tempo 
puts tlie cello player at a disadvantape, gives him time neither 
to sing his long notes nor to artidilate. his short ones. Second, 
Bralims’.s music is always so complex in detail as to he confused 
if not playeil pretty deliberately; loan/, Kneisel has recortled 
that it was difficult to play it deliberately enoup,h to satisfy 
him. 'rtiird and most important of .all, there is here involved 
the whole (|uestion of the unification of a sonata movement liy 
uniformity of pace. With music so organic as Brahms’s the 
vicious habit so many [ilayers have, of racing every loud passage 
and dragging every soft one is sim|ily disastrous. An impro- 
visational style like 'I’schaikowsky’s or I -is/.t’s, in which a second 
theme often merely follows a first instead of following from 
it, may possildy survive such treatment; to Bridims destruc- 
tion of continuity is fatal, l ienee his temid must all be con- 
sidered together, and must essentiidly cohere, though with 
minor variations. In the present AHcfiro non troppo it will be 
found that if one will take a natural swing for the first half 
of the second theme fb’igure 77) say about Metronome 60 for 
the dotted quarter, slightly accelerate it for the opening heroics 
of the cello, and slightly quieten it for the lovely piano dolce 
continuation of Theme II (Figure 78 ), one will hold the whole 
together and find it all clear, comfortable, and expressive. 

The essential contrast embodied in the movement, of course, 
is that between the pas.sionatc ardor of the swinging ecllo- 
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theme, with its athletic lcuj)s, its rapid modulations, and its 
brilliant, lull sonority, ami the sensitive, almost shy tenderness 
of the two members of the other theme, so soft in their colur- 
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ing, so reposeful in their harmonic seciucnces, so entrancing 
in their rhythmic hesitations. I'he woncier is, not merely how 
one mind can touch such extremes, but how it can manage to 
reconcile them within a rather concise form. 

The vigorous leaps of the cello, forming in the second and 
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third mciisurus u tiuitivc of ii doltfd cij-hth iuid tliix’c sixteenths 
used later as the eoiuleiised |■e|^reselllalive of the whole thetnc, 
soon disappear in favor of a rising tfiiial (hat liepins to (|uict 
their ardor as early as the sixth measure, anti that tnotivates 
the whole passage cornmeneing two measures further on, wliere 
our excerpt closes. 'I’welve measures later, at the “hridge” 
also shown in Idgure 76 this tfiird, now holtl atid passionate 
on the (» string of the secotui violin, lias (|uite displaced the 
earlier groups, and begins to assume primary importatice. At 
the same time a less conspicuous but etiually significant cliange 
steals over the subortlinate rhythm. 'The insistent sixteenth- 
notes give place to a swaying of eighths that in its <|uiet ease, 
verging on languor, suggests nothing so much as a tlistant 
Viennese wait'/., or perhaps a pleasant country tlance such as 
might voice the dolcc far mm/r of (he fVatcr Parle of Vienna 
on a long summer afternoon. . . . Over this background now 
begin the lovely hesitant rises of the second theme ( Mgure 77) 
given in the sombre tone of the viola so dear to Brahms, and 
poising as if in (giestion through the second and tlhrd lieats, 
while the violins embroider the harmony. 'These hesitant rises, 
we notice, embody the rising third in a new form. And while 
we are quite aware that it is still subordinated both by its 
hidden position within the rhythmic group and by the sus- 
pensive harmonies that carry it, we also feel vividly its gradual 
transformation of the mood towards quiet tenderness. In the 
repetition by the ethereal tones of the violins, this tenderness 
touches the ecstatic. 

It is only, however, in the still lovelier continuation of the 
theme, or “answer” (Figure 78) that the rising third at last 
comes into its own. Now it leaves all competing figures behind, 
and starting off each measure on the the.sis of the rhythm, and 
in consonant chords that give it assurance and tranquillity, 
dominates the mood of peace. The caressing descents of a 
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seventh which follow it minf'lo in tlii'i po.iir nn ifirff.ddr wi -tliil 
t'cnclcrness. All tliis in (if't pi (■■.rntc<l, like (hr (|ur>,iioiiiiif' fi.ilf 
of the theme, in :iti muleTlonf <oloi , this liinr the- -.rtuiid violin, 



and then, with childlike nui'vet^, irrirnediafely repeated hy the 
violin, high and clear. Never has VicrincHe yriniiihluhknt, 
even in its supreme poets, Schubert and Brahms, readied a 
more perfect and touching expression than in this pair of naVvr 
melodies, this expectant quc.stion and confident answer, in 
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which h:i|)pincHs and sadness niin^d'' they always tniiif.de 
in sinijilc licarts, A music mni'c iniitucnl, more disurmitif^Iy 
unsopfiisticatcd, more homely and happy and human, one can- 
not imagine. Ktdlieck tells us that he suggestcal for the (|uintet, 
at its rehearsal, the motto “lirahms in the iVater.” “YouVe 
hit it,” replied Brahms, with a twinkle in his eye: “Atnong the 
pretty girls.” 

The (luiet mood is followed hy a Brief conclusion theme, 
full of busy agitation, completing the exposition; and then, 
follows the development, highly complex, consisting of five 
contrasting sections, [first comes a peaceful stretch, in which 
the rising third, emerging more saliently than ever, forms 
the entire material, rising dreamfully through various solo 
instruments over a murmurous accom|)animent. 'I'he reappear- 
ance of the characteri.stic cello figure of the start marks the 
second section, embodying the more passionate elements in the 
drama. As this culminates in section three, a momentarily abor - 
tive attempt to recapitulate the main theme, the music (juicts 
once more to dolce and a richly colored passage begins, with 
modulations to lush regions of tropical vegetation, so to speak, 
and the emergence of a new motive, in repeated eightlv notes, 
that seems to carry us into enchanted places, 'fhe same new 
motive then, in a final section, liecomes more assertive (Jorle 
hen marcMo)^ and introduces a climax which soon leads to the 
real recapitulation. After the almost bewildering variety and 
dramatic energy of the development, its forthrightness is 
grateful. 

The amplitude with which the whole movement is allowed 
to expand itself, in .striking contrast with the laconic conciseness 
of the D minor Sonata, is especially evident in the coda. 
The conclusion theme, formerly so busy and so agitated, this 
time forgets its agitation and loses its busyness in a leisurely 
day-dream wherein its phrases wind about each other with all 
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the c:iMy tlelibcration o( the niidtile themr'i, ;uul in u dallying 
of hniic and dotnifuint worlhy of folk ‘aaig. Only for a mo 
nicnt does a [tfiiase of the answering strain of the second 
therne threaten, in O minor, a more trouhled micod, whiefi 



harmlcH-sIy smooths out int(» another ciuiet dominant totiie 
cadence, introducing the real (xiint of tfie ccida. 'I'his is nothing 
lesH than the final confrontation and reccnuilialion of llie two 
elements whose o|)position lias creafed the drama. Idgure 79 
shows with wliat concentrating art the irrcfiressihle ccdlo theme 
is ncjw distilled to its niost essential figure, over which the ris 
ing third, harmonized in simplest triads, witfi c<iual condensa 
tion symbolizes tfie softer element. 'I'his delicioufi retrospect 
upon the now enacted dranui seems in its simplicity to carry 
us to the very s[)rings of (»erman fedk song. It merges into the 
few measures of exubenmt cadence, in the vein of the main 
theme, that bring to completion one of the most rnaignificent 
allegros in all chamljcr music. 

I he nobly tragic ex|cression of the Adagio is due partly 
to the theme itself (Idgure HO, a), even more to its treatment, 
without any “contrast”, and with a concentration worthy of 
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form with ii new and at once sitn|der and more pcagnant treat- 
ment of the continuation, as shown in Idgure 80, b, the codaj 
and at the very close it assumes a noble dark earnestness on 
the lowest strings of all the instruments. And that is all. 
“1 find the Adagio^ wrote b’rau 1 lerzogenberg to Brahms, 
“superior to the C sharp minor movement of the earlier quin- 
tet in its unity and continuity of feeling. I am always rather 
worried by middle parts, written in the spirit of contrast, but 
here it is a case of mutual reflection and enhancement.” 

With the Poco Allegretto Brahms enters the world of 
smiling half pensive humor, of innuendo, im[)lication, half 
hints, ambiguous suggestions, delicate disappointments and 
unexpected realizations, in which his intermezzi live. How 
arc we to follow him into this world, of which he leaves the door 
invitingly ajar? “'['he true business of the literary artist,” 
says Stevenson, “is to plait or weave his meaning, involving 
it around itselfj so that each sentence, by successive phrases, 
shall first come into a kind of knot, and then, after a moment 
of suspended meaning, solve and clear itself.” The theme of 
the Poco Allegretto (b'igure 8 1, a), looked at with this defini- 
tion in mind, shows us not only how close kin are the two 
time arts, music and literature, but also how much more com- 
plicated is this “plaiting or weaving” in music, where the inter- 
action of rhythmic and tonal .structures brings about such an 
indescribable involution. Consider, for instance, abstracting for 
simplicity the rhythmic from the tonal aspect, merely the 
melody of the first eight measures. It falls, we see, into six 
groups filling a pair of measures each, the first measure of each 
pair heavy, the second light. But the note-groups them- 
selves fall unevenly within these boundaries, often with highly 
ingenious and beautiful effects: thus the little runs of three 
eighth-notes do not belong to the group where they appear, but 
are always “anacrustic” or preparatory to the next group, as our 
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brackets imiicatc. I^acll note nrou|t bcconun: then a cluster 
of two Ioiij.',er notes in feminine rfiyllini (moving frotn heavy 
to light) with an atiacrusis intnxlueing the first; and each, up 
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to and ificliitliiig tfu* hi/^li (t, “involves the meaning around 
itself,” as Stevenson says, or ties th<- knot, which is then only 
untied hy the last few groups, hnnilly, (he last two groups arc 
no longer feminine hut masculine, giving a certain solidity to 
the cadence. 

Now look at the melody. 'I'he two opening notes I), C 
sharp, with their curious wistful droop, set the motto of the 
whole. 'Fhe D and C natural that follow vary it, give a nuance 
to its meaning that no man can describe, hut all can feel. The 
G and h’ clinch it in gentle climax. 'I'he Is flat and D abate 
the climax towards repose, or, in Stevenson’s phrase, help “un- 
tie the knot.” 'Fhe long G, and still more the long D, complete 
the cadence. 

Now take the harmony. At once we see how immensely 
it enhances the rhythmic and melodic beauties. Thus the D, 
C sharp motto really becomes completely itself only when the 
clear and consonant harmony of the D progresses into the 
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trouble atul tenHion of the (' >;|irir|): the knot if4 now tied a 
hundred times more eireetually. Similarly in (lie sixth measure, 
the harmony produces a suspense that carries the ftielody with 
a new strength to its next member, beginning with the Is flat, 
b’inally the suH})ensive harmony of measures 9 to 12 counter- 
acts any possible heaviness in the long cadencing notes fi and 
J). In the repetition tliat immediately follows the melody 
shown in the figure, these cadencing long notes are reversed in 
function: tonic and dotninant of (I minor in the first half of 
this Part I are answered by dominant ami tonic of 1) minor in 
the second half, completing the tunc with a full cadence. 

In I*art II the anacrusis is reduced from three eigbtli notes 
to a single quarter, and a new motive, I), b', leads olT in violin, 
is imitated by viola, and emls by generating a four measure 
phrase. The viola, with the same notes a step lower, C, 1C flat, 
answered by violin, generates a twin phrase. 'I'he natural se- 
quence is then the same notes still one further step lower— 
B flat, I) flat. But we are now made aware, by tlie doubling 
of the I) flat in both of the outer, most piajminent voices, by 
the cessation of all musical interest in the minor voices in favor 
of a mere background of syncopation, and above all l)y the con- 
stant harping upon the I) flat, that something new is in the 
wind, or, to change the figure, that the cat is going to jump a 
new way this time, d'he cat is manifestly using that I) flat as 
her platform for a new spring somewhere — ^liut where? — that 
is what worries us! And then, all in a breath, the I) flat sud- 
denly changes to C sharp, and to a long note in a heavy 
measure, and by resolving up to D whisks us back from the 
remote key of B flat minor to our original G minor, and pre- 
sents us with a motive (C sharp, D) that we recognize as the 
reversal of the D, C sharp with which we began. Quite evi- 
dently, this is the solution of the problem there propounded, 
the answer to the question there set: for in place of its move- 
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ment from clear harmony to obscure, we now lincl an emergence 
from a troubled chord into an uneciuivocal tonic. 

This is the high point (;f ific wfjolc piece, immediately re- 
peated with a rhythmic expansiotj that increases its weightiness, 
and that leads into some filigrees for violin in which the step 
C sharp, X) is once more glanced upon in a veiled referetice. 
I’articularly l)eautiful are the cadences of the last eight bars. 
Their essence is an expansion of the two bars of dominant and 
two of tonic, which ended Part I, to four bars each. But within 
this pattern there is room for a fascinating new reference to 
the It’ sharp and C sharp neighbors of the tonic and dominant 
tones, in a new motive of even quarters, and for a droll whimsy 
of filling up the four bars of the final G with other things that 
keep it from being quite final after all r—especially with a 
breathless little pause followed by two soft major chords that 
anticipate the brighter color of the trio. 

This trio, with its debotiaii- folk-theme set for alternating 
pairs of viedas and violins, sounds so innocent that we might 
well suppose at first it had no [Kirticular bearing on anything 
that went before. Study <]uickly dispels that impression. It has 
both a melodic and a harmcmic correspondence to the minor 
theme, destined to delightful develo{)ments. The melodic 
correspondence is that the tonic-dominant G, 1) which in h’ig- 
ure 81, a, made up the four-bar cadence, is here (81, b) echcjcd 
and resumed in the two quarter-notes G, D that cadence the 
viola phrase (repeated by the first violin). To this we shall 
return. The harmonic correspondence is that, just as the whole 
second part of the earlier tunc was built around the musical 
pun or play-upon-notes of insisting strongly on D flat and then 
taking it as C sharp, neighbor to the dominant note D, so here 
the whole second part plays with the F sharp that is the 
neighbor of the tonic note G. Already in the first part, shown 
in our Figure 8 1, b, this F sharp enters in the seventh measure, 
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in the bass, as the /loinitiant of F$ minor. 'I'wo tneasiires later 
it becomes the tlominant of If major, ami two later still, 
chameleon like, it has become tlie leading tone ol ( 1 once more, 
and leads us back to tfie repeat of the wliole time. 

But it is in the second jiart that this chameleon h' sharp 
begins to play tricks upon us. b’irst it falls to b' natural, and 
leads us (if we may follow its mischievous example and pun a 
little too) not unna/urai/y to expect it to respect this natural 
and keep on going down, to I'i and so on. But not at all! It 
no sooner [lensuades us to start downward than it doubles back 
to b’ sharp again, and while we are still wondering what that 
means, even “carries on” up t(» (1. I lere it stays a good while. 
“Ha, ha”, we exclaim, “now we have it, it is going to C major,” 
“booled again,” cry all five voices at once with a truly [lor- 
tentous unison b' Hhar|); “We said b' sharp, and we mean it. 
We said dominant If minor, and we meiin lliat. . . . Well, at 
any rate we mean b’ sharp, though perhaps it is leading tone 
of Cl major, . . . Well, come to think of it, the cello knows 
he means b' sharp, but he is no longer (piite sure what 
itis . . and while he is trying to find out, he has gone tlown 
through K to D, carried us back to our original key of (1, and 
reluctantly surrenders the limelight to the gently giissiping 
pairs of violas and violins! 

It is in the coda that the melodic correspondence we spoke 
of comes to its fruition. We remember that the second viola 
had in the trio two quarter-notes G, I), that resumed the half- 
cadence of the earlier tune. It was echoed by the violin, so 
that the whole tune ran along suspensively, without reaching 
a complete cadence — ^that was part of its charm. Now however 
(Figure 81, c) by simple inversion, this G-I), with its ques- 
tioning half-cadence as if to say “Is it?” — ^liecomes D-G, and 
says with some firmness, “It is.” But wait: the violins, to which 
it is now given, are countered by the two violas, in the original 





time violin says “It is,” viola demurs “Is it?”j and it is only 
when the violin takes matters into its own hands, goes up to its 
highest G and stays there two full measures, that the decision 
seems to be in favor of the affirmative. Yet after all, we are 
tricked once more. At the end of the long arpeggio the violin 
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comprorni.scs, niul clirtihs tbwii to I); und the whale mutter is 
left in jilciising uticcrtuirify! 

The gentle (|ui/,7.ing of the scherzo (urns in the linule into 
downright hroutl humor. It is u most joyful |)ie('e.. Its care- 
free main theme (h'igure H2, a), elastic in rhythtn, tlancing in 
figuration, ocuhcrantly insistent on tonic and dominant, is 
countered by a curiously sinuous tune fK2, !>), a veritable Irish 
jig. All sorts of merriment are made with the two tunes I)eforc 
the first, in a final animala, is l)odily transformed into a wild 
Idungarian dance. 
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A'r the l)cgifinirig of the nineties Bnihms seems first to have 
felt the physical and mental languor of increasing age that re- 
flectecl itself slowly hut surely in the changing character of his 
art. 'Though it was in the summer of 1H90 that he composed 
the buoyant Cl major Quintet, his friend Billroth, visiting him 
at Ischl in May, reiiorted of him in a letter: “I Ic rejected the 
idea that he is composing or will ever com|)ose anything.” 
This was no doubt a [aissing mood; l)ut a year later we find 
Brahms himself saying: “1 have tormented myself to no purpose 
lately, and till now I never had to do so at all; things always 
came easily to me.” It was not to be sure until 1895 that 
actual physical disease betrayed itself in an unhealthy color; 
chronic invalidism was delayed until the fall of 1896, and 
death until April, 1897; l)ut already in the early nineties 
Brahms’s vigorous constitution was struggling against a sense 
of weariness unmistakably reflected in even the greatest of his 
works of these last years, the Clarinet Quintet. No doubt it 
was this unwonted weariness that made him wonder whether 
he had not better end his work with the G major Viola Quintet 
of 1890. 

Had he done so his chamber music would have closed with 
one of its greatest masterpieces instead of with the graceful but 
less spontaneous clarinet sonatas. But on the other hand it 
wouM have lacked a whole group of works, the four with 
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claritict, whitli, wliatfvcr (lu-ir iIcdcifiKics, < on-.lif iitc with their 
(lark yet rich cohiriiig, their coiKise tlKiiig.li Mihjcc tivc thought, 
replacing the (‘Xiiherant inehulies of youth with po/idei ing con 
tnipUJital tjuitutiiais of themes, :uistere fre(|iietitly to the verge 
of barene-SH, and their melancholy, stoical, often tragic feeling, 
a department of his tnusic that is uni(|ue. 

I'hc particular incitement to tlie composition of these last 
four works was Brahms’s delight in the clarinet jjlaying of his 
friend Richard Mlihlfeld, of the Meiningen Orchestra, whom 
he considered the greatest player on any wind instnnrtent 
known to him. 'f'he clarinet, mingling better with the piano, 
as Brahms thought, than the bowed instruments, is no less 
romantic in cxprc'ssion and luscious in tone color than tlie 
horn, while hir more varictus in tone and flexible in articulation. 
It rivals indeed the vi(ilin in tfie vai'iety of its tone color in 
different registers (if not <|uite in intimate human feeli/ig in its 
expression), and eagials the piano in flexibility, adding a cer 
tain indescribalile sort of voluble neatness peculiar to itself. 
It has three separate registers, each strongjy characteri/.ed and 
each appealing potently to the musical nature of thc! nniture 
Brahms. Its upper register is a clear and lyric soprano, .slightly 
less sensitive than that of the violin hut of an incomparable 
roundness and clarity. 'I’hc middle register has a sort of mys- 
terious hollowness, a sighing softness that Brahms uses con 
amore. Above all, the lower register, the so-called “chalurneau,” 
is dark, sober, even menacing at times, in a degree e((ualled by 
no other instrument; and as Niemann well says: “With Brahms, 
the later the work the more sombre the color.” b'inally the 
extraordinary flexibility and smoothness of utterance peculiar 
to this instrument make available not only such impassioned 
gipsy-like recitatives as those of the Adaf^in of the Quintet, 
but the neat dovetailing of intricate figuration between piano 
and clarinet so fascinating in the finale of the E flat Sonata. 
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No wondci” the clariiiet opened to BrahniK what is virtually a 
new veil) in his genius. 

Despite tlie fact that tlie 'I'rio is the weakest of the four 
works with clarinet, and indeed one of the weakest of all his 
works, constituting a deep trough hetween the two crests of 
the Viola (.Quintet and the Clarinet Quintet, its opening Allegro 
reveals (|uite clearly what the jieculiar (jualities of this new 
vein are to he. Indeed, so concentrated is now his style and 
personal feeling th:it the do7.cn measures of the opening theme 
alone ( h’igure 83, I a) afford us a true sangde of the whole. 
The mood is serious and sombre, permeated by a sadness that 
dictates a minor mode, a monotonous bass with slow syncopa- 
tions, and a theme reverting, as so many of the later themes do, 
to the tragic formula of effortful rise from the key-note and 
weary re descent thereto. 'The clarinet tone-color is beauti- 
fully used to support and intensify this mood. Its clear, plead- 
ing high notes in its opening [ihrases (juickly give place to the 
hollow tones of the chalumeau, and it ends the theme with a 
sigh on its lowest C shar[) and the neighl)oring IC (Brahms 
is obliged to use the A clarinet instead of the more usual and 
easily manageable B flat instrument, in order to get this low 
C sharp.) 

Despite the gloomy luxury of the coloring, the theme itself 
unfortunately lacks the vitality of such a theme as opens, say, 
the third violin sonata (albeit that is minor and tragic, too). 
There is here a sort of poverty, or perhaps intentional bareness, 
of line that is only dissembled by the sequence the clarinet 
makes to the cello phrase, or by the threes to a beat that vary its 
rhythm almost manneristically. In the rhythmically more ener- 
getic motive (83, I b) that follows and complements this first 
period, a rather schematic use is made, as in many of the themes 
from now on, of inversion. Its second half, instead of being 
currently invented, imitates the first by literal inversion, a 
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contrapuntal device valuable to unity but apt to be dangerous 
to the impression of spontaneity. In the second theme also, 
shown in the figure only in mebjdic (outline, it will be seen that 
there is resort to an almost mechanical inversion. The con- 
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cluKioii theme, ill two Kt ruins, is hurdly more felicitous us 
melody: the /irst stniiii, III u, is in :i ruthcr fretfully chromatic 
vein that contrasts i^ainfuliy with so many diatonic tunes as 
clear as folk son^; the second, III h, is chiefly made of those 
successive descents of thirds that from about the time of the 
h’ourth Sym|ihony tend to become manneristic. 'I'hus on the 
whole our impression of the themes is a disappointing' one; 
they seem to betray an unmistakable apathy of the imagination. 

If, unwilling to generali'/,e from a single movement, wc 
compare the other chief themes of the trio, our unhapi>y im- 
pression is on the whole corroborated. 'The main theme of the 
Ada^ia ( b'igure 84, a), despite its forthrightness of expression, 
is in the end somehow tame, somehow lacking in persuasive 
charm, Wc respect but do not love it. 'I'lie widespread har- 
monies of its third measure, as cliaracteristic as the similar ones 
in the very first Adayjo we examiiu'd (see b'igure 3) lack the 
hypnotic power of those, and fall a little bare. What is more 
serious, the rhythmic structure lacks tlie usual rich Brahmsian 
variety, tending to harden into pattern figures repeated literally 
(here a (piarter note tied to the first of four sixteenths.) 'I’his 
automatism is frequent enough in composers like Schumann or 
T.schaikowsky in their weaker moments, and is even not in- 
compatible with lyric charm; but minds cajiable of the organic 
.structure of Bach’s air for the C» string, or the opening theme 
of Beethoven’s A major Cello Sonata, or innumerable theme.s 
wc have examined in this book, lapse into it only in moments of 
depressed vitality. The fact that we find it again in the bridge 
of the finale (Figure 85), different as that is in movement and 
feeling, is ominous. 

In the Andantino grazioso, in some ways the most attractive 
movement of the four, we find ourselves obliged to make just 
the opposite criticism of the theme. This tune (Figure 84, b), 
far from being severe, is tuneful to triviality and of a charm 
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Ko superficial that a few hearings of it liring ‘;aliely. It lias 
an almost Italian simioiiMness of line and ‘.uavily of manner 
that hardly hecomcs Northern art. I'’tiller Maitland, one of 
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(he most enthusiastic and at (he same time discnmitialing of 
Brahmsiaiis, compares it with (lie theme of (he Is flat Clarinet 
Sonata for a certain nmrl/hlr^zti^ “a heaiity of sucfi ripeness 
that the slip'h*s*s( (ouch must make it over ripe,” and says 
without mincinp matters (hat it “comes very near to the borders 
of the commonplace,” tliat “Balfe. himself might have written 
something very like it,” and that it is “the only instance in 
Brahms’s music of want of distinction.” Alas, compared with 
the ex(|uisitc simplicity of so many of the intermez'/J, this over- 
dressed tune is like the jiretty peasant maiden who has spoiled 
herself, for a holiday at the fair, with flnei-y and cosmetics. 

'I’hc main themes of the linale, shown in b’igure 85, com- 
plete the story, and clinch (he impression. 'I'herne III is merely 
rather monotonous and trivial, with a tendency to tlie rhythmic 
patterns already noted in (he bridge. But I and II are more 
symiitomatic of the abeyance of the imagination, fortunately 
momentary, in which this work was written, b'or is it not 
evident that their restless chanjtes of meter, from 2 4 to 6—8, 
and from 6- 8 to 9 H, are prompted by the uneasy sense in the 
comtioser’s own mind of the monotony of his tliernes, and of 
the desirability of varying them at all co.sts? Now when his 
mind is at its full [lower it is magnificently capable of getting 
all necessary variety by rhythmic change, on a basis of uniform 
meter. His jilastic powers arc so great that he resorts much 
less fre<[uently than less imaginative composers to metrical ex- 
periments like the .3 -4, 2- 4 of the 0[his 101 Trio, being able 
to fill the commonest measures with endless rhythmic beauty. 
The rather pointless changes of meter we find here, then, are 
a sign not of rhythmic vitality, but of defective rhythmic con- 
trol. The analogy is close between such metric restlessness 
and the kind of harmonic restlessne.ss that finds expression in 
constant purposeless modulation. It is not, as is sometimes 
believed, the imaginative composer who modulates, or changes 
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his time-signature, at every barj it is on the contrary the unim- 
aginative one, who thus reveals his poverty of thought in an 
itch for surface effect. Hence the metrical fussiness here shown 
is another evidence that when Brahms wrote this trio he was 
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for Horne reason temporarily but definitely below par in the 
matic inventiveness, 

biven in his greatest works, however, we must remember, 
the greatness has l)een less apparent in the themes themselves 
than in what he docs with them. 'I'hroughout this book we 
have had a growing sense of the miracles possible to his creative 
imagination---(jf tfie way no melody is static and fixed to him 
as to less genial minds, but the most unpromising motives 
flower into Ircauty as b.are winter branches burgeon in the spring 
sun. Is this transmuting warmth, we must ask ourselves, op- 
CT-ative here? If it is, the Irareness of the twigs on which it 
works need not trouble us. 

Unfortunately the answei' must again be preponderantly 
negative. Uxceiit in the first movement tlierc is comparatively 
little germination of titouglit: the themes are a[)t, as with 
less imaginative composers, to remain in the coda much what 
they were in the eX|)osition. 'I'he coda of the slow tnovement, 
for instance, is disa|>pointingIy literal in comparison with such 
a re- creation as that in so early a work as the A major Piano 
Quartet. 'I'he only notable transformation the theme undergoes 
here is a very beautiful simplification of its melodic line the 
second time it is [presented in full by the clarinet. 'I'he Andan- 
tino presents comparatively little opportunity for development; 
but it is disquieting to find in its coda, Un foc.o sostmutn, those 
almost mechanical repetitions of a brief motive, placed in a 
three-beat measure so as to take cross accents, which tend in 
late Brahms to degenerate into a mannerism. 

In the finale, the most disappointing of all the movements 
in the themes themselves, the impression of formulism in their 
treatment is also most unescapablc. When the clarinet takes 
up the second theme immediately after the cello has presented 
it, the cello follows along fit is this version that we have shown 
in our illustration, Figure 85, II) with the same melody, in 
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shht lUHtHI, f»it’ hihll, /'V IHi't’) MnH. ll l.tkrt tiu tlullltl u 

tiia-itct III i (iiintci pninf (o dn ifir. uf ihuip., lull afln i( i-t 
iluiu* it ■.uuiul'. rimic likr .1 « i«iiti4|iuiil.il rsjfitiM- ihaii .t luunaii 
liiiic. In aiiiithci ihf tl,itni»’t '.l.ul-, fliaf Miit ol pro 

p,r("i'tioti hy downwaid lliml’t wliidi Inulcii to Ittaoitic niaiinri 
i'itit in late Hraliiifi, ami ilora not '.lop until it ha-i fiavrcicd 
literally twenty tlnec notes tliu'i de-a eiulinp in thirds, litially 
lundinp on it*, lowr.t I*', ('.oundinp (' 'ihatph Suth tfiinp/i ’'avor 
moiT of routine than o( '.poutaneity. 

It i't <idd to '.ee how the (lilit'i have all fell ihmr.rlves re 
[H’lletl hy thi'i '.rhool tna*.tei i*.h, pedantii ’.ide ol Hiahiifi ( let 
iiH say it boldly) expo'.ed rather pitile'.'.ly by the I’rio beiatete 
of it’i lack of inspiration, b'ew of iheni mni the '.iluation with 
Moreiue May’*! lelie'.hinp, frankm".*;, piooouniinp fhi't “one 
of the least convincing ol hi't woik*..” (‘olb") content'i himself 
with ‘tayinp it '.ountl'i like a '.tudy lor the instiumeni, b'uller 
Maitland with poinfinp out a 1 oinnionplai e theme. A recent 
very ‘lympathetic critic, I lenry .S. Itiinkei, ji., in an attractive 
fitnall guide to “‘I'he Chamber Mte.ic ol johannc”* Hrahm‘i’*, 
note;* the pemliarities, but 'ieein't to like them. “The la*il move 
muni,” he says, “i*i full of ‘.tartlin/' and mo'.l interesting rhylh 
niic change"*” (are. lhe**echanf'e'i, metrical rather than rhythmic, 
at all startling or purticulaily intere'itingM “and cciiilaiiei one 
of his characteristic themes descending in intervals of :c third, 
here for sixteen successive note**.” (We '.hould make the score 
23 rather than 16, but we shouhl fie*.itate to coti'Hider flie 
theme “characteristic” of anything but the lca**t treasuraltle 
side of Brahms.) 

’I'hc most amusing imcotisciou** confession of involuntary 
repulsion from the finale is found in h'uller Maitlatid’s book, 
lie starts in boldly: “The finale i** in a mixture of 2 4 
and 6“8 time, such as Brahms loved,” and then, evidently after 
a further locrk at the score, finds his heart fail fiirn, and withmtt 
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making a new i)aragru[)h, or even starling a new sentence, 
|)res.ses on wil li: “Jiiil the whole trio has suffered by the simul- 
taneous |>uhli<a(ion ol one of the loveliest of all the master’s 
works, the <|uintet foi* clarinet and strings,” etc., etc. ... A 
distaste that ca/i tfuis upset the e(|uanimity of so friendly a 
critic and dismantle, the com|)osition of so able a writer must 
be formidable indeed, bivery 1 lomer has a right to nod occa- 
•sionally; Init it seetns to be the unspoken consensus that in 
this finale Brahms nods as industriously as a Chinese figurine. 



2 77 //' Oluiinhi't' Mum! cj fhal/Wi 

Thf rxtr(iti(m tlial pidV/"., ni ,il :iiiv (he 

rulr 1'- found in ific lii'.t tnovt-nii-itl. llrtc liiily u*ift 

in tn;tdr of mi •.imiilr ufi /•Irnn-nl .i-. ;i t ipiiliny, m ale of 'aHtcrntli 
iiotf‘ 1 , and wilfi il the ilo-iinj.; papr i-. niailr iiint niui ona. Moit* 
fundanifiitidly, Ifir ‘itaond '.train of the main ihomc, (I'ipuic 
Hd, l,li) is grailuafly, a'* (fm tnovfincnt pioiffd',, iiati'. formed 
from itH initial eneif'y into a more and moif piave eH|>ie'i',ive 
ncHs, Alreatly in the develojnnent, it-i tcal/'aa fiipli't*. cfianped 
to /tloW moving <|u;nter noiea, it gjvf. ir.e to a '.olemn antipfi 
ony lietween ilaiinet witfr lello in hollow oitavea, and piano 
in rhoiali. In the toda, in the pa-.-aig/' aliown in l‘'ip,tn e HP, if 
fiikcH on all tlie nohle 'leverity tlial i'. in la-a analy.!'. tfu' uni(|ue 
note of fhi!i uneven work. Li’.ten to tlie new poignamy of ex 
pre'i'iion it pyi'i a** ilatinet and lello move m tentlr- iir.lrad 
of octave'i; fiear flow in waninp' energy it '.eenr. to hall, fii“4 
reduced to three notes, finally to two; and then f/ad the my*t 
tery of itn final presentation, hy the solo instruments, hieatli 
ing the softest fimusuNn two odaves apai I. All this is instinct 
with the, melancholy so typital of these last works with clarinet ; 
and it is presenfed with an imrelenlirip. seritnrates'i in striking 
eontr/'Wt to the radiant charm with which if is tempered in the 
Quintet, 'rhcrc the shiulows are like iho’ie we 'tee on snow in 
a day of blue ,sky**-'titiged, whatever their darkness, with 
lustrouH cobalt. Here sky as well as earth i't gray; charm is 
not (rffered, it is not even expected cir desired. In recompense 
for its abHence we find a high, unyielding sincerity, a grave 
dignity, a kind of stoic Ronnan virtue. 
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'1*111'; two csscntiul powers of Brahms’s genius, the power 
to ('onccivc eletoents of a sirniilicity that give them universality, 
and the power to evoke from them an undreamed richness of 
meaning, reach iti the Clarinet Quintet their incomparable per- 
fection. 'The essential sirnidicity of the material is illustrated 
in Mgure H7, sliowing the main theme of the first movement 
in full, and in Idgure H8, the first and more striking half of 
the second theme. In all this rich |)lay of music there are only 
tliree or four root ideas. 

Idrst there are those [deading, crying thirds and sixths of 
the two opening measures, circling in sixteenth-notes round 
the longer cfiords, making up what for convenience of reference 
we m:iy call the “circling motive.” One reason for the poign- 
ancy of this motive is possibly its tonal ambiguity, its uncertain 
hovering between D major and B minor as a lost soul might 
hover between earth and heaveti. Its rhythm and coloring also 
add greatly to its expressiveness. 'I’he same tonal uncertainty 
continues through the third and fourth measures, where we 
hear twice a highly sensitive, a hauntingly beautiful motive, 
which we may identify as the “dipping motive” because it dips 
to the chromatic neighboring notes of its essential tones, B 
in its first measure, F sharp in its second. These essential 
notes are the tonic and the dominant tones of the key of B 
minor, thus embodying that tonic-dominant relation which to 
Brahms is always structurally supreme. 
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freer note;! limt eomplelc tlic first phrase. A deeper opposition 
between tlic (heines itiun their niclotlic motivation is their 
rtiythni: tfie first is thetic' bofli i(s motives begin on the 
heavy beat; tlic seeoiul owes nuufi of its urgency to its start 
on the anacrustie sixth beat, niaintaincd throughout. Curious 
for the thoroughness with which it meiliates between these two 
central contrasting ideas is the highly concise bridge (the last 
three measures of logure 87 ). Its opening measure is a highly 
vigorous form of the B, b’ sharp (tonic-dominant) that was an- 
nounced covertly in the third and fourth measures. In its 
next measure, after a striking “empty first”, it sounds at once 
the three notes in scale -line, the first an anacrusis (made more 
Iioldly unmistakable by being shortened to a sixteenth) nec- 
essary to pre|!are tfie secotul theme. 'I'hese three potent meas- 
ures thus resume the essential in Theme I and anticipate the 
essential in 'Fhemc 11. 

But the real wonder begins when we study the intricate 
fabric woven from these simple strands. I'he first theme, be- 
ginning in tentative, almost irnprovisational style, gets fully 
under way only at the eighteenth measure — it is there that we 
find the first tonic chord of B minor, in root position, on a 
heavy lieat. Much of the tenderness of the theme may be 
traced to this shy, hesitant manner of its starting. The clarinet 
enters, at the fifth measure, in I) major, impressively but 
ambiguously (since the tonality is to be B minor) with a slow 
upward arpeggio landing on high F sharp. Here it twice 
sounds the “circling motive”, now doubled in length by that 
process of holding up a theme on a single note we first observed 
in the Horn Trio,— a process never more happily used than 
here, where it is so potently aided by the beautiful natural 
CTCSCfCfid'0~‘di'm%nucfid^o of the clarinet. A. short cadenza leads to 
a form of the “dipping motive,” eloquent in cello and viola, 
that is modified so as to rise to the higher F sharp instead of 
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l.illiilj.' to (he ItiWrr, aiicl ;it the '..(ini' (iiilf f'lvni i(<i ilrriliilivc 
(ill til. It is t(ii*, timt !• ;t^^«•l live (m iii tli;il imw, iii llu- fipjitfi-iitli 
iiu’iisiiif, fiindly niitiuumi",, in ;i i|ui('(|y inip.issimic-tl i antilcim 
fur tlif twn viiiliiis, the itiaiii Milijcti ii( (fic muvi-im'iii. Nntiri; 
hdW ill thf (iiutlh imsf.urc nl this (he isii lirr liulf (uiIchm* H, 
h' sharp takes the londiisive (nim !■' sliaip, II. Despite the 
nielutlie dahnratinn that stniiewhat luvets llirse leiitral tunes, 
they areelearly pereeived as the arinatiiie u( the (atleiiee; anti 
even more stmiigly <lu tiny (luniiiiale its aupineiitesl repetitiun, 
wfiith leails tliretlly tu tlie hriilj'e. I'luis the wlmle tlieine is 
fihaped by thin anlitfiesi-i, later tu lieiuine still mure sipniiii ant, 
between the iiiiuinlusive lailenre ‘ruiiii iluniiiiani in its fmirtfi 
measure and tliis (ina!, strung Duminani tunii. 

'I'he seennd tlieine ap.ain is a tnaivel u( the expressive, 
muuldiiifj III simple materials. Its eainesl diafuiiii meludy is 
.started in D majur by tlie ilarinet, the semnd (lalf [ihrase, 
answering in viulin. At measure 7 uf b'igure HK the viulin re 
sumesthe rncludy in mure (lurid anil intense lortii. By measure 
II we feel ti tliminiitiun of furte, a darkeniiif' of aimuspliere, 
!IM the theme earries us tu the sueeessive suliduininant keys uf 
Ci and C, where, the. rhythm alsu dying duwn, there lumes a 
mysterinuH moment of waiting, a surl uf umiiiuus pause, the 
violin only reminding us with four notes that the theme is not 
forgotten, 'rhis is :i remarkable insfanee of the inuinentary 
darkening of musieal atmosphere by tlie use of keys on the 
subdominant side, with .simultaneous rhylhmie abatement; in 
the lirightening that pre,scntly compensates it we move as im - 
perccptildy back to I) major. 'I'he four notes breathed out by 
the clarinet in its tendcrest tones start a rtt'scrndi)^ and the 
theme itself soon returns, sounded fnrtc and with intense 
passion by high clarinet. Its original anacrusis of one eighth ■ 
note multiplied in length by five fmeasure 20). With this 
brave assertion of the initial motive, once more back in its 
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original key, our figure must close j but the more we examine 
the theme thus shown in its essential outlines the more nearly 
incredible will seem the imagination that can evoke such varied 
beauty from three notes of the scale. 



2^6 77//‘ (lltdifi/irr Mtnif t)f lira/iffji 

'Hu- tlrvcliipinfiit Itff'iti'i willi flir “i m lin/,' titulivf” of 
Hixlfc'iilh tiolri, fir‘;t (juirtly draltnl in tlir then (u-nctral 
in/^ ihi'uUf'li thr wliolc tcxtiiiv am! tratif; lo (hr mood of rr‘a 
less ii^itutioiK Sudilriily this triolioii ntojf,, aiul !ii I) flat ttiajor, 
/y/ma .ws/t'Hiitu^ (hr liridf^r (firfiir rii(rpi, <|rr{)ly itriprc/avr in 
its severe liannooies and its soletiin (lauses. 'The I'liytliinic 
fif.;iii*e of its seeotid (neasnre, three ei|ual ei>>hth notes pretetied 
hy an iinarriistie sixteentli, heiotnes more and more insistent. 
'I’he key changes, to It flat, to I) flat, to A major, to !•', tti C; 
always the rhytfmiii figure, often in hass, hec onu-s more relcfit 
less, more iiiesrapalile. I'uially, as I'' sharp is readied, die 
dominant of the oripjnal key, there is a hush, a pause, and (he 
motive, its initial sixteenth quieted to an eiphih, sounds rumi 
natinply in die lowe-si notes of tin- tello, Widi equal mystery 
theelarinet answers, in tlark dialumeau notes, with its /‘//'rv'/sm//. 
'riu; eello rejieats it; violin answeis with the invession. The 
cello redes, falls hack a ste|t hut repeats it lower, hepinninp on 
I'd upper instruments answer with the invei'sion, reduriii}.' the 
four notes to three, as does the eello in its answer, 'riius re 
turn, as if in a <lream, the ori/;,inal key, tempo, and mood, and 
at last the main theme itself in reiapit illation. 

d’he apotheosis of the first theme, reeordetl in h'ipKi'e Hd, is 
reserved for the coda, one of the most deeply trapie and im- 
pressive ever conceived hy Brahms. 'I'lu' final note, in keeping 
with the underlying mood of the whole work, is to he one of 
stoic acceptance of tragedy, of nohle resignation. But this is 
to come only after the ahatcrncnt of a crisis of inqiassioned 
grief; and it is with this that the coda, and our figure, com- 
mence. The circling motive, cried out fartr in the high register 
of the two chief protagonists of the drama, the clarinet and the 
first violin, starts from the same note, I*' sharp, as at first, 
but instead of resting statically on the tonic of B minor is now 
launched energetically from the active dominant harmony of 
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I<’, iniiu)!’. In (he Hiutic w;iy the harmonic changes of the dip- 
[)ing motive give it a new plangciicy and headlong impetuosity. 
In tfic lifth mcasui'c the circling motive is made shorter (half 
a measure instead of a whole one) and proportionately more 
vigorous; in the ninth it goes into the bass, still in the same 
truncated im[Kitient form. 

But now begins the abatement. The bass motive gradually 
loses energy and changes to rising arpeggios, in cello, then 
viola, then violin, leatling at last to the same plaintive, pathetic 
third, b’ sharp -I ), with wliicli the jnece began, h’rom this point, 
twelve measures from tlie end, every detail is significant. First 
the circling motive is heard twice, exactly as at first (but with 
how immcasuralily heightened a |)athos, after the passion that 
has but just died away! ) 'I'he dipping motive, too, in its 
weariness exchanges the original restless syncopations of its 
bass for slower, fieavier ones, and stretches itself out to three 
measures by pausing on its last fianmirna chord. Clarinet alone 
now starts tlie dipping motive, in a new rhythmic form of in- 
finite satlness, its first two neges anacrustic, its upward-i'esolv- 
ing note (the A sharp) coinciding with a heavy measure, to 
which even greater weight is given by the entrance with it of 
full harmony. After a silence on the first half of the weak 
measure in this l)lock of two, the clarinet again sighs out A 
and G as a new anacrusis, and on the heavy measure of a new 
block of six (the final fermala being e(]uivalcnt to one measure) 
it reaches an indescribably poignant K sharp resolving up to 
F sharp. This hi sharp owes its poignancy not only to its 
melodic position as under-neighbor to the dominant tone, but 
to its rhythmic post on the heavy measure, and above all to its 
harmonization with the second inversion of the tonic chord, 
with fifth in bass, which lays upon it a burden, as of dumb 
suffering, almost unbearable. And now comes, as last word, 
the completion of the B, F sharp of the start with the F sharp. 
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B which in the liollow tones of the clurinct, all alone, sound a 
(>roiioiifu'einent ol il(»oni. Almost unhelicvahlc is the tragedy 
coiK entrateil in (hose (wo unaceomininied notes. As they die 
away, ( wo grave minor chords write finis. 

It may seetn strange to call a movement as sad as the 
Adayjo a relief; yet there is so divine a tenderness in it, with 
its timidly smiling B tnajor and its caressing three-beat metres, 
that it has die elTect of relief after the stoicism, sometimes 
(lassionate ami sometimes despairing, of the Allegro. 

'I'he first of its three parts is devoted to the B major song 
lireafhed forth by the clarinet, answered with a quietude even 
more intense by (he violin, and finally summed up by both 
togetlicr in their most pleading tones. 'Hie first two times 
the (i major cliord marks ami clinches the acme of the phrase, 
with its poignant dissonance smoothing out into the dominant 
b' sharp chord, 'riie last time this (1 major is exchanged for 
the even more poignant C major, similarly melting into the 
complete tonic, B. 'Fhc contrast section here is of an exalted 
simplicity. lieginning at the piano dolce^ it develops briefly 
the melody of the preceding cadence, the violins singing high 
and clear against the quiet background. As this ends, an up- 
ward run of the clarinet takes it to the very F sharp where it 
began; but instead of starting the theme again it sounds a 
changed version of it, four notes instead of three, harmonized 
to keep all in suspense, poised and mystical. Three times it 
starts, in descending keys, and, since it is a four-beat motive in 
a three-beat measure, successively on later beats. It poises a 
moment as if uncertain— -and resumes the theme. The whole 
contrast is touching in its child-like candor. 

Part II, the famous Hungarian-like middle section, marked 
Piu lento f grows, like almost everything in the movement, out 
of the three notes of the opening measure. Its florid clarinet 
phrases, shown at Figure 90, b, stripped of their ornamentation 












rcuti (i, !<' Hhurp, uiul I), B, A, In lTc:itmcn.t this section is as 
rhajisotlif an tlic first hi concise and spare. Its modulations be- 
totne nujre and more colorful j its figurations grow ever faster, 
fuller, and trun'c furious; towards its end, leaps from one ex- 
treme to the (jther of the register of the clarinet suggest an 
almost mad fren/.y of imimovisation. It is one of the richest 
realizations in the chamber works of the spirit of Gipsy music 
that we noted as eai'ly as the “Rondo alia Zingarese” of the G 
minor Piano Quartet. 

After the B major song has been repeated in a Part III 
almost exactly like Part I, there is a brief, touchingly simple 
coda in whicli a plirase of ethereal getitleness is sung by the 
clarinet ( h’igure 90, c) and re[)cated at once, slightly expanded, 
in the tnore troubled tones of the violin G-string. What is 
this phrase, so unei-ringly reaching our hearts, so familiar and 
yet so full of a resignation sadder even tlian any we have yet 
heard? It is, we see, just the opening [dirase, h’ sharp, 1) sharp, 
C sharp- -each of its notes augmented to dominate a whole 
measure, and given movement by an arabesciue of subordinate 
notes. Could anything be simpler?— -and could anything less 
sirnijlc be so infinitely touching? And finally even the cadence 
c<mfcs.ses the domination (d the theme; for it consists of the 
first two notes of it only, h' sharp, D sharp, breathed forth by 
the clarinet in a last dying sigh. 

“I'his dialogue between the violin and the clarinet,” records 
Fuller-Maitland, “cannot be forgotten by any who had the 
happiness of hearing the Quintet interpreted with Joachim and 
MUhlfeld in these parts.” “The clarinetist,” he says, “seemed 
to express in the ‘pianissimo phrase the inmost secrets of the 
human heart in a mood of passionate rapture; one thought, as 
he played, that the smallest touch more must end in exaggera- 
tion; yet when Joachim took up the phrase he put even more 
into it than MUhlfeld had done, and yet kept it entirely within 
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(he pit lurr mill williin the nl tiuc'.t iiit." I'lineute May 

tlfic I ilic'i one Ilf the e.u ly iierlnl iiiam e-. hy (lie MUtie player*,, 
at wliiili liialiiii't wit’. pK-.eiit. "My plate," •■he write-,, "wiei 
only (wo or three away (rotii hi-,, ami ',0 ‘,itua(eil (hat I louhl 
aee him all the time the work wa*. heiiip, played, I li*, late wore 
an uiudieiiious ;,niile, and hi', exprc'.'.ioii wa*. one ol aliMirhed 
felicity from hef'inninp, to end of the performaiue." HralirtiM, 
one reali/e*i, waa a*, happy in lii'i interpieter*. a't they were in 
having hihIi musie to play. 

'riie Autitwiimi i-t the hea example in the t liamher nuinit of 
that (y|U’ <if light movement in which a lyrit 'a'tlion in eon 
trasted with a deft /imt/o or •vivutc, n',iially with '.oine interre 
lation of pace helween the (Wo, •ioinetime'. with attual thematic 
rcsemhlance. In thin cane we (ind hoth, with ah.o an experi 
ment, rather iimeaial, in the exatt ei|uivalenic of the taileme-i 
of the (wo ‘ii'ction'i. d'lte sttuttUo rmitive ol (he I'rcUn non ussni, 
with its amusing harping on 1>, is merely a fleet and whinracal 
variant of the four notes (hat o|>en the Antlnnhno in a grai eful 
legato^ while the dancing paii”! ol chord'; that accompany it i'l 
derived from another incidental (heme in the AntUiniino. 'I'hu.H 
all the material is Hhured by (he two sections in common, sil 
houetted in the one against I) major, in the other against 
B minor. I'he two sections are contrasted not only thus (piaintly 
in key, hut more, fundamentally in their striu (ure, 'I'he Andan- 
/wnishrief, i.sall in I) major without modulation, and pre*,entH 
nothing hut the motive, a slight contra*it, and a rather striking 
dying-away concluHion in which the motive fades out agniinst a 
hackground of long held D’s. 'riie /Vv.f/n, on the other hand, 
carried through with an irrepressihle flow of fancy, is a congilete 
little rondo, in B minor, kept huhhling and dancing almost 
throughout by those slacrafa sixteenths jirancing about their 
D, Curious is the effect of making the Pres/o end with the same 
dying-away against held J)’s as the AndtmdHo,- thc same 
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/lolalfil in measures half as Intig. We seem, to have 
c'ome lull nrclc, and (n end wi(h a sense of essential reconcilia- 
tion I let ween the, ^'I’ace ol the one tempo and the pranks of the 
other, already latent [lerhaps in their metrical relationship. 

In the. linale Brahms returns to the use of a structural 
device, an ada[)tation of cydism, that he had tried out tenta- 
tively in the B Hat t,}uartet, and used with deep imaginative 
Ijeauty in the 'I'hird Symphony: the return at the end of the 
work to tlie theme, with which it opened. In the quartet the 
eileet has much charm, if no great profundity. In the sym- 
phony it gives a sort of retrospective glow to the closing page, 
it is less exciting than serenely lovely. Here, owing perhaps 
(|uite as much to the innocent muvete of the finale theme 
pro[)er and ol its variations as to the profound sadness of the 
chief suhject, it is overwheittiingly tragic in effect. In Idgure 91 
we see the variation theme in its pristine charm, h’ive variations 
follow, the linst Beginning as a cello solo, the fourth a delight- 
ful change frotti minor to major, and the fifth substituting the 
rm/re graceful triple time for the duple so far used. With this 
subtle cl)ange (simultaneous with a return to minor) and with 
tfie infusion of a wistful jiathos, we begin to feel something 
ornimnis in the atmos[)hcre, a sense of change casting its shadow 
before it. As the bass begins its pulsing at the Poco mem mosso, 
thereftjre, we are prefiared to return to the mood of the first 
movement— we feel, so to speak, that the sun is set, and that we 
wait oidy for night. 

Wonderful is the passage, transcribed for piano in Figure 
92, with which the whole work closes, — wonderful the art with 
which it combines the most significant features both of the varia- 
tion theme and of the first movement. Its first four measures, 
reproducing the four which commenced the Allegro, so change 
their orientation as to start now not from the tonic but from the 
subdominant, profiting to the full by its sense of completion. 
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and to reach, not I) major <)[)cnirjp; out to new activities, hut C 
major as a Neapolitan sixth wei/^hty with the sense of cadence 
back to B minor. 'I'he rhythm is at the same time made to poise, 
much as it did near the end of the first movement, on the last 
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note of the (lipping motive, extending it implicitly through an 
extra measure of silence. As an uncxpectcci answer to this (ques- 
tion and pause comes a solemn unison, A sharp, B, in three 
octaves, inutating the I) sharp, lA J'ixtraordinary in its manifold 
hearing on the musical drama now drawing to its close is this 
mysterious A sharp, B. h'irst of all, while thematically it is 
of course simply the dip from the second of the two chief 
motives of the Alle^ro^ it is given now for the first time the 
rhythmic value of a full measure, heavy and light beat, which 
it did not have even when it appeared so impressively at the 
similar closing passage of that Allegro. In other words, it here 
receives its final rhythmic transfiguration, and rises to its high- 
est }>ossihIc emotional power. Secondly, it serves an important 
hai'rnonic pur()ose in inflecting the suhdominant towards the 
tonic, in preparation for the dominant to follow. Thirdly, by 
.anticipation it jirep.ares (he bass of the following measure, E 
sharp, I'’ sliarp, where it is to serve as counter-subject to a 
toucliing cadence generated from the opening of the v.ariation 
theme, and thus to aid that synthesis of the two themes which 
makes this coda the culmination of the whole work. As a glance 
at the I'iulenljerg score will show, this cadence is so divided that 
the clarinet almost timidly proposes the first 'piano measure of 
it, while the violin completes it with a passionate forte-, and in 
the repetition the antithesis is even more dramatic, the clarinet 
breathing its first measure in even softer tones, the violin 
answering with even higher passion, and the clarinet continuing 
with a cadenza which takes it to its highest notes, uttered with 
maximum intensity. 

As the cadenza dies away, the dipping motive takes the 
last word. Twice its original length, it is now so placed that its 
last two notes fill, as in the solemn unison, a full measure, heavy 
beat for the dissonant neighboring note, light beat for its 
resolution. But the cadence so formed is not only thus feminine 



in its rhythm within the measure; it falls alw) in a light or 
weak rncasurCj thus taking an air weakness^ we might almost 
say hrokenness, deeply touching. Wheig therefore-^ in its 
repetition still lower^ its weak measure receives the f4amc notcSi 
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I', sliarp, I' ‘ihai'i), that at tlic ciicl of the Allegro were already 
so iti()vifif„ lfu7 take on an itiiprcHsion of fatality almost over- 
[lowerifip. 

Nolliiop now retnains l)nt the h' sharp, B (Dominant-tonic) 
eonipleliiip the rycic; yet even this is immensely deeper in its 
laatlios ihronph an aii^pncntation that holds its F sharp through ! 

two lull measures. At last, as if unable to postpone the inevit- • 

able de.seeiit longer, the chirinet sinks to the B, unaccompanied : . 

as before; but the two chords that again close the movement are 
no longer tnerely solemn and soft: the first, fortey is a cry of i 

despair; the second is the final a.c(]uiescence. j 

A pu|iil of Clara Sclnimann has described a meeting at the / 

fiouse (if Kneisel in Ischl, where the Quintet was played by i 

Mnhllebl ami the Kneisel (juartet for Brahms and a few i 

friends including Steinbacli anti Nikisch. “When they had ■ ' 

fitiishetl playing this heavenly work,” she says, “we were all so ) ; 

moved that nobotly I'ouml a word to say. But Nikisch fell on ' ! 

his knees before Brahms, and that exactly expressed our feel- ' { 

ing,s.” It was a whimsical expression of a reverence that every ! 

ftuisic lover must feel for the noble mind and the simple heart ” j 

that could make this music. i 
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THK CI-AHINJCI* sonata in !•■ MINOH, 

OI'IIS LK), NO. I 

In the ni:iiri (hettie nl the I'' itiitini' Soiiiiiu, ilu- more 
fioitilire iti iitoKil of the two (huiiiet we liiitl ;i Jiew 

vai'iitfit of that “tia/.'ir motive” of whidi we have eoitie upon 
no many examiilen. In itn flrnt eniate, -louniletl in hollow three- 
oetave uiiinonn hy the piano (lopiiir 9 t, I at, it in ennentially 
a rine from tfu' fiftfi, t', to h’, followe<l Ity a nlow (lenient to 
low h', made the heavier and '.adder hy tfie lowering of ( i, the 
ncdind, to (; flat. In itn (inal form, in the loda, alno nhown in 
the (ipiire, it approadien even more neat ly the formula. It rinen 
there on the pi:mo fronj h', the touh, to 0 at one leap, and 
nlowly nettle*! hatk apain; the darinet 'tomewhat lighten*! itn 
gloom hy renuming hriefly the original form and ending on tfie 
fifth, C, to wliidt the change of liarmony to major give*) a nort 
of tender hoiiefulnenn. In flie *iermid me.anure of thin theme 
may he noted the nlow turn around I) fhit ; it lomen later to 
ansume eonsidenihle importance. With tfiin diief motive, 
shaficd from tlie dencending ne:de, in aviodated another and 
holder one, given to the clarinet (I, h iii h'igure 9d), moving 
through ch(jrd instead of scale line, and lay those wide jumps in 
which the clarinet is so happy. After all thin has heen con 
trasted by more vigorous rhythms (measures 12 24) the 
chord motive returns in fort/y, tossed frotn piano to d.arinct. 

lake the first theme, tlte second is formed of two con- 
trasting associates- 'I'he first is the quiet section shown in 

a4K 
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Ingurc 94, aj it is in I) flat, emphasizing its seriousness by the 
excursion to the suhclominant side; and it is a curious instance 
of the polyphonic methods of thought of the “last manner”, 
as the first four notes of its bass are made from those of the 
first theme by augmentation, while from the chord motive of 
the same theme comes also the upward motive of the clarinet 
in its third measure. Here is economy of material with a 
vengeance. The second section, in the dominant, C minor, con- 
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2 ?(> 

IlH'it'i nlroiij-fly wifli tli»‘ lil'.t liy ll*. n-.tli".'. ilivilini ( l'’if'ti)r ')4, 
li). 'I'lii'. -iiajity iitalci i.il is luiiifii In autiuiil. riic inu 

livt-N <|| (hr (irst tWii Itac. /-iv*- liac (n the '.llikifif* ;tllf>mcii(alii(n 
mIkiWii at V'l, t. I'lif lira cmliiift Male ti^'Uic nf (ivr iiutri in 

<?,. f f ‘/*y. 



the fourth maiHure, mppcuritig fnitti the firif ihctiu’, i^i pm 
ciitly augmcMtccl from eighth to (luartcr note'., ami provides 
the subject for :tn ingenious canofiii passage between the two 
instruments, A short but ernphatie eoneluding theme eompletes 
the exposition. 

About a page of the development is (oneerned with the 
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Jiccfioo (if (lie MtTontI theme, providing a restful back- 
pKHHid (or (lie piano againsl which the clarinet outlines gentle 
aralie'ajuc';. As it pi'oceccls, (he turn to which attention was 
called in tlie second measure of the opening theme becomes 
more and itiore centi-al, appearing in all voices in delightfully 
neat dovetailing. Anotlier [lage is devoted to more stormy 
moods, both from tlie first theme and from the more dramatic 
and rliythmical ly active [)art of the second one shown in Figure 
94, b. 

After recapitulation of all themes comes a rather subjec- 
tive and unexciting, but ripely meditated coda, Sostenuto ed 
osfn'fwsht'n. I fere we find tfic final flowering (jf the chord-line 
motive of 9.'f, I, b, allowed to generate a five bar phrase, quite 
uneventful but full of (lie covert, almost repressed beauty 
cliai%'i( (eristic of late Brahms. A short-hand version of it is 
afiown in Idgurc in wliich the right hand may play the 
fuelody, and (lie left tfie accompanying chords. Its repetition, 
slightly exparuled, leads into the solemn final form of the open- 
ing (fieme already described. 

'I'fie unevent fulness of ( lie last manner, akin to Beethoven’s 
absorbetl day (ircaming in his last quartets, is balm to the spirit 
again in (lie beautiful Andanlr. un foco Ailapo. Whether for 
the simplicity anil homogeneity of its form, based entirely on 
a .single theme and using only incidental contrast, or for the 
gracious curves of its tnelody, or for the purity of its part- 
writing anti its exipiisite use of the lyric powers of the clarinet, 
this is one of the most intimately lovely of all the slow move- 
ments. 'Phe caressing tune is first presented by the clarinet, in 
A flat major, in its most lyric tones, against a soft background 
for the piano, so contrived that the basses complete the chord 
only on the weak rhythmic halves of the measures or beats. 
I'he result is a peculiar hesitant timidity of expression (see 
Idgurc 95, a). At the completion of this tune comes in the 
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only a contrast within the old one? 'I'hc whole texture is sf) 
utmlicnt we hardly know; hut it soon loses itself in references 
by the piano to the tnain thenie, first iti Is, later in C, forming 
a sort of middle part to the movement, closely related to 1)C” 
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ginning uml ciitl. 'riu-. theme now rcturnH in the original A flat, 
hr-.t ill tim dark chahimc'au iTgistcr, but repeated in all its 
initial < larlty. A very brief reminiscence of the casual contrast 
/igui.itioii ui.hers in a (inal condensed version of the tune, with 
immhsiDto siibdominant harmony, high in the piano. This is 
so reproduced in h’igurc 95, b as to be available to complete 95, 
a. In this wliole movement there is nothing louder than the 
jmo fnr/f with whith it commences; most of it is panissimo, 
to lie playcil jma rarda by the piano and with that merest 
whisper- of softest tone for which the clarinet is so incomparable; 
it is like a meditation in the solitude of evening. 

With the All('y/rllo grazioso returns animation — ^but a 
gentle animation, as in most of the Brahmsian intermezzi. 
Some of the curves of tliis delightful tune (the opening phrases 
are sliown in b’igure 96, a) with their chromatic grace, have 
ainrost the toucfi of morhidazza detrlored l)y b’dler-Maitland 
in the 'IVio but not (luite; on the whole it is as strong as it 
is graceful. 'I'ficre is a tireless freshness of impulse about the 
way it constantly renews itself; and when, after the rhythmic 
augmentation with which the contrast pauses, the tune returns 
in the piano, against contented burblings from the clarinet, 
and the clarinet at last burbles largely alone up to its high A 
flat, and then jumjis to a low cadence that finishes just “on the 
nick” (see logure 96, b), it is a dull listener who does not glow 
with some of the gratification that fills the players. Tovey 
pronounces this scherzo “the most deliciously Viennese of all 
Brahms’.s works,” 

'rhe trio is rather odd: an example of those hobbling syn- 
co|)ations Brahms likes to set for the hands of the pianist to 
wander over, feeling his way to new keys and harmonies with 
something of the haphazardness, seemingly, of ice-crystals on 
a window-pane. The clarinet meanwhile assumes the unfamiliar 
role of bass. In the second half a four-note motive suggestive 
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<i( (Ilf lifNl inovciiifiit crystui li/.es out, and begins to find its 
own way to fuiilicr agreeably unexpected harmonics. The 
lin.t tune then returns in lull, ending as before with the de- 
lighted aiul delighting gurgles of the clarinet up to its high 
A flat, and subsitlence to tlie cadence that seems to complete 
the problem as with a complacent Q.K.l). 

'[‘he finale, b' niajor and Itivaw, opens with the striking of 
of three half note b’’s by the [fiano, forte and carrying accents, 
that sound like a summons to attention, a promise of important 
tnaltcrs to be transacted, d'heir association with bold eighth- 
note figuration, the notes detached from each other and well 
marked, seems further to promise later contrapuntal treatment 
of the kind in which the composer is so expert. But these prom- 
ises prove fallacious; although the reiterated half-notes appear 
freciuently through the movement they serve only to give it 
emphasis rather than any complexity of texture; and in short 
the tnood is here thoroughly care-free and holiday-making, 
one in which weighty matters arc to be avoided. The three in- 
sistent half notes (|uickly make way, therefore, for a grazioso 
melody for clarinet, half fluent curves and half chuckling stac- 
cato notes- -and both htilves equally good-humored. This is 
stated, contrasted, and restated with all the leisureliness of a 
rondo that does not have to find room for much complication. 
A brief second theme, in which the reiterant half-notes go 
into the bass (and are sounded also, in diminution, by the 
clarinet) interrupts the even progress of the stream but a mo- 
ment; the main theme soon bubbles in again and ripples along 
to restatement and slight development like a placid river 
crossing a wide, flat valley. 

There are only one or two other diversions in the move- 
ment: a brief episode in D minor on a new theme, piano 
semfUce; the second theme once more, in the tonic key; an 
interesting, rather mysterious pause, where the clarinet sounds 
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(hf fialf thiff 'irv/'ial (titn-i, in a-i many kryw, 

fniliiif; with llm linlluw l<iw A nl ii'^ thalumcaii. All lliri ia l»y 
way III jitcpatatiim Im tlic final fiijiaira' u| ihr main theme, 
lirnkcn up fni a mnnuatl iiitu Mnmitn ilmKhi m the pianu and 
Uiicralti haaa in the ilaiinel aa il ita 'ifieain ha»! en< uuntered 
snme rnrka tif a penile ahtpe in ita heii and waa dieaniinp of 
ra|tida hut ■•.oon aetllinp down apain into iia phuid lowland 
ri|»ple, with the ocean not far away after all. 
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I'HE c:LAKINI<rr sonata in e flat, 

OIM/S 120, NO. 2 

I'yi'icAJ, clarinet music is the opening theme (Figure 97, a) 
of the K Hut Sonata. 'The fluent rises and dips of its first few 
nifasurcH, the wide yet perfectly unagitated jump to the high 
A flat in mcufairc 5, atid tfie impassive volubility of the curves 
tfiat follow i( U|) to the cailcnce, are exactly what the clarinet can 
do with a supreme felicity. In the two measures (not shown in 
the illustration) tfiat follow the theme and In-idge over to its 
repetition, arc exem|)lified tlie extraordinary power of the in- 
strument to utter tile maximum number of notes in the mini- 
mum interval of time,---{ind all with amusingly unruffled glib- 
ness, com[ilcte nonchalance and san^-froid. It is like the 
jirincess in the fairy story, from whose mouth, every time she 
opened it, fell (|uantities of pearls — or were they diamonds.? 
In the case of the clarinet they are pearls— -whole strings, 
garlands, and festoons of them ! 

'rhe effect of fluent flexibility conveyed on the purely 
physical plane by this ease of utterance is confirmed and en- 
hanced by the mental freshness, the unexpectedness, with 
which the motives are manipulated, and by the delightfully neat 
conciseness of the resulting forms. The repetition of the theme 
is generated in a highly unforeseen way. We notice in the 
figure, first, that the chief motive is the turn around and back 
to K flat of the opening measurej second, that a bolder motive, 
with jumps, appears in measure 3^ and third, that the bass 
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moves u{) the scale, a note to eiich rfiensure, from the tonic, 
Is flat, to the clominant H flat, aliont whie ft the last four mens 
ures rcvtrlve, and on which they finally caderue. When Hrahtns 
comes to repeat his theme, he ‘.im[))y, like the imaginative eon 
trapuntist he is, puts the “turn around” motive in the bass, 
filling the upper parts with pleasant arpeggios, 'riicn, when 
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lie iTJithf'i tlt<* (lortiinunt, In: n^akes the piano play with the 
hohler motive, fretlin;' it to agitation, lashing it into uneven 
fhythm*. ol a measui'c atitl a luilf each, until the clarinet breaks 
ill, jor/r, with the “turn around” motive on high B flat and, 
relenting, (times down, in four measures more, by a gradual 
(lesc dynamic, rhythmic — to silence and pause, 

belore the second theme. 

'I'his theme is not so much a complete contrasting melody, 
HUch as we find in the early works, as a continuation, a new 
groujis of crystals, so to speak, precipitated from the same 
mother li(|Uor. 'I'he upward octave with which it opens is ob- 
viously derived from the recent agitations of the pianoj but 
thi'i odave jump at once begins to go its own way — and the 
way is one that would occur to no one liut a confirmed contra- 
puntist. What hafipens, as one may see by a glance at b'ig- 
ure 97, b, is that the piano bass, entering on the heels of the 
c larinet melody, imitates it in .f/m'/ ^ancm at the fourth (or the 
fifth below, which is the same thing) after one beat. This is 
certainly not one of the easiest types of canon to write} but it is 
here written with such ease that we might well fail to notice 
it was a canon at all, and what we do chiefly notice may very 
likely be that adorable dolce of the clarinet, in the fifth meas- 
ure, which we may suppose to be a purely sensuous effect until 
we try deducting from it, by making the bass read any other 
way, the intellectual delight due to the canon. 

After the forte for piano solo which concludes this theme 
there seems to be a sort of rudimentary conclusion theme sug- 
gested by the clarinet. But it loses itself in sequences, and 
presently merges into another bit of casual dialogue on the up- 
ward octave jump, and a summary citation from the main 
theme. 

The same casualness is carried over from the exposition into 
the development. This we may roughly divide into four sec- 
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tiuti'i, all ( mu fi tird in «>nf way nr unnfhct wifli rlu* flirrr Jtin 
tivfi tit»w liflnir u'l, I fit* liiNf in litllc tiuur finin a i rntutijHinii 
of lilt- vcrninu iti tfir iirnf tlirnir, in Itntli ifn inntivt"., that wo 
have already hrattl in i(n rr|te(itinn near the ’itarf. I lie •letund 
in ftiore aneslinfi, enpr<ially it) ifn odd •;nnmity. While the 
piano oullinen the nemud theme, in mild tniie-i, m <t minor, 
the tlarinel 'loiindn itn lowe-.I note, 1), (nil o| what ‘I'ovey (alls 
the “diatnatie hhie ptollo holhiwtte'i'i and toldiun-.” ol ifn 
lowent octave, ana pedal pctint hann, in a •alien nl niph-.. It ut 
lei'i, or, an the hVench woitld ’.ay, tnote vividly than we cat), 
“punhen” tlie'ic’ '.ipjin with at) aitiial phy.ical impact that maken 
the pan'iape ntdoiprftahly li))'nh) ioitn, 

’riie thiicl 'iection cniilaion mir nl lhahtnn’n inpemoiin vx 
lennioii'i ol a tlieme hy elahol.ition n| nnnte npcnial lealtne of it. 
In thin ca'.e the piano nmmdn the “Ininmp aionnd" motive, now 
made ttiore nimpennive than at lif.t hy hemp plaircl on dominant 
rather lliati lotiic hai tnony, and while it liold'^ the jr.cn th ami 
hint note of the tmii the claiinet addn the lemaininp, note-. o| 
the original melodic li/’inc', and itiiiltiplien them hy lepe 
tilioiin. d hi'i i‘. clone twi<e, once' in (», hikc in hot hidh 

timen in cniietcide. A nerien of antiphmial phiy- hefween the two 
inntrtimentn then [iroceedn to invach' the. c|ttietude and lift it 
toward climax, at the fop of which comen the fointh and monf 
Mrikinp nc-dion of all, where the “tuininp aiiiiind” motive- in 
nuiltijilied in ccmntaiilly chanpinp rhythm-i of the* preafenl in 
gemiity hy the clarinet and piT'.ently ’.et in ntian/'e p.i'njhn}' 
harmonie'i hy the [tiano (h'ip.iire 97, c nhown the melccdy only, 
with a slight indication of the eerie piano harmonie', ), Alter 
this, I'cc’aiiitulation soon follows; and the movement doses with 
a short, rather elegiac c cida. 

As a foil to the. gi’acefnl, almost feminine character of the 
first movement, we find as middle movement a hold and [las 
sionatc scher'/.o of an unnsual tyire. If is, to lie sme, iti the 
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familiar form of three part «ehcr‘/,o with trio and return; hut 
it is in the severe key of K flat minor, it is marked AUt^i-ro 
ap passional <), and its main theme is of heroic vigor, while the 
trio is on a mel(Kiy of unusual nobility, and unusually liroadly 
treated, even for Brahms. 'I'he note of l)oldne.ss is struck at 
once in the theme by its upward leap of a sixth from a firm 
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•inui rti'ii'i, Ity it’, ^tnmj* t initum.iliiHi { lM|.>iii r ‘>h, a ). 

Ill tlu- fil'-it jicnntl, '.liiiWn 111 liir illu-IialHui, aiul itlli-inl fni/r 
liy t hr ( lariin't nvci ’.1111(11 nii', pi , him .11 !<<'■, tin - upwai d leap 

iimira ilirtT liitiCi; anil litf pniMil i-, imiiirijiatrly rrpralctl l»y 
piatin, Mild. A (Mfitra'.l inatlc Iimim tlic latlciuc Irada puiikly 
hiukj Intt at the I'rlHrn wr .ilrratly -aa* that llriiliiiritl ia to hr a'* 
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Ik)!/! uh theme, lor tlic atiut I'li'.i'i ami Icait in tlu* piano arc: tint 
fnllowrtl l>y tlir rf4 of flu- nirloily, liu( liy an answer fnjni tin* 
clarim-f ( iMpiirc 9K, h) willi cxlension of (lie upper note *to 
loiif; dial the original '<ix note motive iiecomes a full four 
nieafiitre (ihrase. 'riiis is re[ieatetl, with ‘.trongly moilelletl 
harmonies; ami only alter that ami a further pair of mea*uires 
in the original rhythtn cloe*i the* theme in its pristine state 
recur. 'Thus warned flow free the treatment is to he, we are 
not surjirisecl at a coifiiderahle pu'isage in which the group of 
four eiglitli notes in downward stale is isolated and developeil, 
hy (larinet, hy piano, hy both together, Nohly (tiiiceived in 
the peroration, an augmentation of the opening mea’aires, 
so platetl rliythmitally ( '.ee (fie eigfitli measure of logure. 
99) (fiat ifie anat ne.is oiiupien a wfiole (ligfit) mea’aire, 
and tfie eigfitfi notes hetome tiuailers. 'I'fie result i'l a mag 
nifitent, deliherate (ifira'.e of no le'o than fourteen mean 
ures (witli tine (ireteding one of anaeru'iisj tarrying it'ic’lf 
with regal splemlor from tfie upwarti Jump of a ‘.ixth to tlie 
nohly ptiised downward (iftli of itsiadente on (lie low Is flat of 
the clarinet. 

In all the ehamher nuisit there is no more heautiful use of 
variations than in the last movement t>f this sonata, essentially 
a theme, five variations, and a free toda derived from the same 
theme. Simple as it sounds, fliis tfieme, arranged for piano in 
Mgure 100 , is a marvelously sulitle piece of composition-''”'/)! 
course much of its subtlety lies (irecisely in that final simplicity 
of cflFect, I lere is its ground filaii : 

Phrase I (Statement } 4 measures, cadence in B flat, the 
dominant key. 

Phrase 2 (Confirmation) 4 measures, same cadence. 

Phrase 3 (Contrast) 2 measures, cadence in the mediant, 
C minor. 

Phrase 4 (Return) 4 measures, full cadence, K flat. 
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In all four of the variations in major, the listener will find 
helpful landmarks in the retention of the. relative len|,'ths of 
phrases: 4, 4, 2, 4, and of eailenees; H flat, B flat, rttinor, 
h', flat. In the fifth variation, where the mode ehaiif'cs to minor, 
and the tempo accelerates to Allegro, the phrase lengths still 
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n'l.iiii (Itfir ll•I:l(ivt• (ttiitif',h not llirir aliMiliilf valiir, Iiccoinin/' 
H, H, '1, H; while the t atletii c. at c li Hal, li (lal, (» dal (in itlatt: 
til ( I miinn'l, I', Hal. 

In iilluT I'e'.pet I*, the vtiiialinn’i tire •.irikiiiply tlidVrenl. 
'I’he (ii'il i*. tine til llio'.e htj'hly imtit'in.'itive varialinir., intule 
!iy •iiitijilihtiilion ralher ihin hy t ninplitaliiin, whieh have all 
the Mtpp.<"'<ivet)e%n ol t hine'.e ptieliy, tin lextiiie rettill', tfie 
•a-vere timl pure mnlrtipunlal line-i ol the pii'.lliunttur. Churtile 
IVeluilc'.. In the '.etoinl phitr.e the rliylhm tctluifi In plain 
eiphth’i, Init in llie ulhei-. theic i-; Miinewhal nitne ‘aihtirilinale 
rltylhtn. In the la-.l phia'.e llte Miliiioinintinl, A Hal, Innii the 
thenie in ;un(ililietl liy iln nwn Miluliiminanl , D Htil, tt nttiuitil 
eniphtinin on thin tiaik ttihninp. 

Vtnialion II i*. pit|nanl, alnnril (lerl, wilh iln tuy juinji't in 
the niehuly tinti iln volnhle Itiplel '.ixleenlh tinle at peppju*. 
attttinpanyinp. 

In Vtnialinn III, ihnuph the itiplel prnupn are ehanpetl 
ti> even 'anttller vttluen f ihitly •.etotul'i), the tiirven are tniw 
HO f'rtitt’ful tiinl Hitiunu'i, atitl there in nut. h ex<|ui*iile f-ive aiul 
take Itelween the ittnlruinenln, ihttl the elled in lev, ol npeeil 
fhtui of leinutfly unfoltltnenl of a lovely ilenipn, 'riiin in a norl 
of rnontiit: work itt whit h the ntonen are livitig rneloilieti. 

In Varitition IV we htive tin even nitire far reaching nim 
plilieation of the thetne ihtin iti I, anti hcnee an even more 
HUpf'entive one. Alrnont everylhinp in left to our memories ami 
imaginations; of the theme little more than the harmonit: 
hasis remains, with an otetinional hint of a motive. The rhythm 
is furthermore st» simplilicti that the melody, given in the first 
and third phritses to the {)iant», in the others to both instru 
merits in counterpoint, moves only hy eighths, against which the 
liass has even more stately atid mystr-rious r|uartcrs, so jilaced 
as to (TOSS the normal accents and thus almost irnpercejitilily 
obscure or trouble the meter. Mnally, in the (ihrases where 
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tuily the h;fi tlu- iDi’lotly m wli;il lifflr lurl'xly tlinr i's 

tlii’i Ini'ci i-i ituitlc- t'VTii 10(11 f ‘iUuof'c Ity Itciitp. '-iy.to-d (Hit by 
the: t larioft ill if'. ImiIIiiwc'.I ( iialiuocitit ii()i("i. . . . riic wftolc 
variatiiiii i’* of :m iiiifoiyp’ffalilt' rnit' rhi'.ivt’MO'i'i. 

Affer this nuiiiwiit of autlililr fiii'ih, a'l if weir, wo j>hiii}.',<' 
into a final variation of foil oiirrpy, Alh<y/(i, I'i (laf loiiior (ilo’ 
miHio atld'i to fhr nctiM' of •ilorioy iioju'fiio'iiiy ), finite hm 
1 /mrtitt). ’I'lu'ic in hm* a new nionienfoni, a '.fianpe forw ird 
urge, that loe’.agea the approa* fling, end. With the < hange li.ok 
to major f lieie i*. a montentai y ipnetening, a s tfie i adent e f iHoiie 
with it'i repeated note'; roine*! in foi a brief tr.nnpiil develnp 
merit a*. Kiila. If in but momentary. If the evening nfiadoW'. 
*(eem ahotil to gather tliey are pKUiiptly di'csip.ilcd ; the open 
iiig motive reaiipeat'i in a new rhytlimii variant, (ondeu’.eil tii 
heaillong impul'iivene'i*i; and with all mannei ai iKc.'i aticnt'i 
juid energefit iliminutioin of variou*. part', of ilie tlirme the 
end In rearlied in fiighi”.! exiiberanie nf good 'ipiiit't, and in the 
full noontide of la flat major dayliglif. 
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In niii ‘iliuly (if flic (wcnfy fmit t li.iinlu’r tmi'.ii w<trk*i of 
liialifii'i we fi.tvo jtiir|to'.<'ly ;((il(i|itfci an aii.ilyfit, (ra hiiii al, itti 
jiff.otial inotlc of aflaik. ( )ui offott lia-, hrco lo ’,rr wfiat ifio 
Work', ai f ill ihcm'.rl vi"., a*, iiui'.ii al i oii-.ti in tioir., ami only M’i 
omlarily to iiilcrjn <•! fhoni :r. cHpi c'l’.ioiri of a |l^l•ionallty, •iimr 
that arjirit of thoni la finally l('*.’i ini|ioi taut than tiirir pure 
licauty. ,S(t '.tudyln}', w«' havr olc.rivnl an alnio’.l (oii'itant 
f-'tiiwfh from the liiif'itlity and «oiifu'.ion of tin’ rally vri'.ioii of 
the IVio, o|iti', H, thronph ihr vif'oioir. lull 'aiiiicwhal rxirava 
pant and iinuiiifirtl vitality of the rally jiiaiio Uuartrt’, and 
<>itintrt, to flu* full, roiitrollrd lirauty of the ';lrinp, Ouaiti-I*., 
ifu'ii to tin’ nirllow lovidinr-ci of tlir ( i ma jor Violin .Sonata and 
tfic niutun* power of tfir Viola Ouintrl in (1 majoi-, and finally 
to the ‘lad liuf elear aulutnn.tl heatily of the t'larinrf (iuintef. 
It may he of intere-it now in t nin ludinp our 'iftidy to i het k fhe-.e 
impersonal qualities hy pjaneinp for a moment more diredly 
at the person heliind them. 

In all fiis Works, wfiether lury'id in youth, powerfully 
mouldeil in maturity, or a little stoieal and severe in old ae.e, 
Brahms is essentially simple, strong, universal. 'I'ltere is in 
him not a traee of the exotie or the esoterir. I lis melody has 
the cliatonie rufjgeilnesH of ( ierman folk song; ehrontatie ele 
ments are rare and ineidental. Ilis harmony is Iiased on tonii, 
dominant, suhdominant, as frankly as Beethoven’s, though with 
half lights and with uses of subtle tonal relations that make it 
his own. I lis rhytfmi Iniilds the fundamental duple and triple 
measures that arc common property into the most masterly 
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many '.idfd '.Itudm*''! that liuvi- rvn Itrrii miaf'itinl hi imi'.it . 
Hric he i'i a Mtinrmc iti.i-.H'i. 'I litf; in all the- rlrmcnfa nf 
imi'ai Ilf fhfW'i hiiii'.fU a irttfiitl itfr-.nii, a [H-i'am intri f.iril 
in what in univfinally iiuiiiaii latiifi than in any {•nfiiti n itifi. 
Wf (inil thin ini|ii r'.'af'ti t ni i nlnualril liy what wr kimw nl him 
ana man: liy fiin Invc <>( thihlifii ami nf hunililf itfiijilr, liy liin 
di'Jikf anti avtiitlanif <»! •ami)’-, llatlrifm, ami nyt ujili.intn <tl all 
variftif*!, Oiif ifiall'. thf aiifithitf <•( tlif tflfliiiiy huntiT 
whntii Ilf 'ifiit itvfi thf fiill'i in a liuith-m nfanli ftii “my 
hrnthfi, thf tunijtn’.fr.’* Otif icmfinltfr*. hin lnatliinf* Itii fhr 
tli’H U'.'anti n( mii'.it , III! “alt" talk ami ■•futmifiilal hahlilf. 
Ai'thui' M. Alifl lufi lulil IniW hf wan •anihliril hy him, at a 
lif'it nifftinf', Inf tinwi’.fly li yini-' fn [nai'if liin mifai . At 
a ■iftttnil inffliiif', lifttfi iif.jiiffil, hr '.lailrtl talkiny, almut the 
liihlf, ami Hiahinn jninril in with rnlhmaa'an, 

Mmh nl thf f xlfanriliiiai y tnhniial, infr Ihn lual, ami 
cinntinnal ilffjifiiinf' wr havr liatnl linm llir ii(ni'i H 'IVio 
In thf twt> f'lfat (|uintrf’i wan illlf, nl' tnlir'if, tn thf firrlf'i't 
atutlifi hf wan alwaya tnakiny, nl llir mtfiit nl nlhrm. I lin li 
hniry, inhfritftl hy the (tru’lfsi /uijf ilrr M tmkft riniih’, wit 
rifsnei the wiiic lauif'f nl hi!t inlfrfnf'.; nntri pif'iri vfti at the 
Hrahim I Ians in (itmimlfn ttiver ihr wnikn nf inmitn'ina nf 
many nafinriH and iifi'intl’.; ami hin Ifftrni fniuh mi all maniuT 
of scorfH with kfftifit intfront ami mnnt luaiftratinp. iimlff 
Htanding. Spilta him fftnarkfd hin iisf nf flm nid mmlrn, nf 
complex rhythniH long htllfn into diminc, nf augmontatinn, 
diminution, ami other contrapuntal deviccH of farlicr (cnturifn, 
of the h(US() astimUo, the paMsacaglia, ami the diaconm-j .and 
comments truly; “Mis passion for learning wamlered into 
every field, and resulted in a rich and most original culture of 
mind.” Tie was in short refreshingly free from the fe:ir tif in- 
fluences we find in weak, ill nourished minds; his appetite for 
good music was insatiable, and the (lucHtion of who happened 
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tu wiitc* if eliil ititf tmiililt iitic Ml }i.iji[iily fiKiilr'.f, mi lire liiitfi 

v.iiiily. “VVli.il Hi.iiiiir. r. .uiiuiij' flu- niin}niM'i'i” -i;!!!! ;i ’.(icakri 
;tf ;i •.iffijifi , “till'. U.tii(-iilfia!ri r. .iiiinii^', llif winfi." “ l ake it 
away, fhfti," • aul [Irahtif., “and liiiii}' ii-i a liulflc <il Hat ft.” 

litahiii’.''; (iiitMi i'i liy iin mcaii'. fault lev., it i’. fat' fi ntii pcf 
fftt if i't tun hum. Ill fill tfial. It', fault'., like thu'.i' nf lii'. 

iftaiailiT, air (III llir '.uif.iir, jiatrtil fur all tn 'I'fiiity yrai*. 
a^ii, wfirii hr. imr.ij wa-. hrf'itiitiii;', in iiiakr il't way in ifii'i 
tiiunliy, it wa*. alway. hriiif* afiU’.ril nf “(Iryiii",',,’’ nf “nvrr 
infrllri lualify.’* Of cntii'.r ihi'. i’. alway. thr iliaij'r nf lhn'.r 
wild rr'.('lll thr rflnit nf thnU|'_lll aytlM'.l tlin'.l' whn iiiakr 
thrill tfiink; hut ihrir i'l iirvrt thrir’.'., a'. Wr fiavr '.rcii, llii'i 
iiiuih trutfi in it, that whrii iir.|iii atinii iiininrtiiai ily fail*!, '.n 
'.killful a trifjfii(|ur a', fh.ilmi’.’'. i-. likrly In p,n nil Iiy liahif, 
and In jnndutr mulinr. Nnwaikiy. hnwrvrr ific favniitr 

ihaif'r af^aiii'.l him i'. jnrii'.rly the nii|in'.ilr niir, nf nvri 
ri(iritr'.'i, nf i niiiaiitti i'.iii, rvrii nf '.f'liliiiiriilalily, I hidniihtrdly 
Biulim*. i'i 'ilrniifdy miiianlii, ifmtif'h hr i't '.rldniti if rvrr 
‘iriiliiiirnlal. J*rnhahly ifn' atr.wri In flii*; diiiii'aii i-. that, if hr 
i’l Miiiirfitiir'i fnn inmantit , fa’.hinn i'i at (iir'.riif far fnn anti 
rnintiiitii ; finiiir '.nrl nf halaiitr will nn tlniihl in llir Iniij.' run 
he ntrut k. 

Ju'if a'i till’ qualify in HralifM’i’'i mu'.ii wr nin'if inn'tfantly 
return tn with a Mijiiniir jny i-* it'i univ('r«.alify, it', imhility, 
itH ntrnng and manly hrauiy, ’in llir final virtur nf fii-i i haradrr 
h its ficlf reliant r, rna'.iulinr '.trriq'tfi, t|uirt dignify and 
refieence. Dtiritig the whnle prrind of hi*i life the fendrnrie'i 
he emhndie'i were nut nf fa’diinn, :itul in many quarfern he wan 
neglected, misrepreNenfed, nr mi‘iUndrr*.tond. 'I'he “new mU“ 
wic” of las'/.t, WagnerN “musit of thr future,” Herlin/’s picture 
and program music were itt the tiscendanf, and Brahms was 
looked upon hy many, :is Bach had hern Itefore him, as an out 
dated reactionary. .Save for one ill consitleretl open leffer. 
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(Hilili'.lfcd III hi’i yniitli, hf jf.iitl (i«i iivrit uflriifimi f<i thf.i- iiii i 
Hr Witif ‘.ilciidy .tlinitt hr. Inriitr.’., vviiliii}' 
'iyitjjdiiiiiifi wiihniii |i)i luif'ifiur fiilr., 'JiidyutK. •iMKiiur mnif 

than tuliM’, a(ir[i(ui^ '.fun ally firi f.iiluir-i wifh fitr |mhlii 
(thnuy'jh hr (uiiltl fiot aufjtl ihmi foi a vvifr, and (hrtrluic; 
tirnird fnnt'irll niama/*?-), Hia ir)ilir'i tu hr. d»-ti ai fui wnr 
nnl in wtad'; lull in winh’i, id \vhi«li vvr harr ju’.l f.r.lrd tfir 
livifif' hraiitiri <d twrnfy Jnui in lh.it drji.n tnirnf id ift.unhrr 
niii'.i( in whiili, hnair.r id ifa rnijdia-.i) mt pla lii hrauly, if% 
invilatiiiii to thnnKhl .ind frrlnif% il-^ irdi'i'.|»ii.dit y (n -a-fr.a 
tiniiali'an, hr wa*. pri nliai ly at IiMinr, i Ir imi thr wnild with 
a rrtiimir liial rqn.dlrd ifa nnin'ily, with an iiutiy '.nltflr 
t‘n(Ulj.'h In |it'nfrtl llir '.rdlra id hraifn, thr inn.t |nirl|i id 
iniml*.. “What 1 ant,'' '..lyn d (luirau, “I .inq and '..ly not, liriny* 
in thr tfi'cat rx|tlainrr," If rvri a nnratian loidd finly n.ty fh.tf, 

it wan Hrahnr 

1 Ir i'; p.nnr, Inil Inn Woikn trinain. 
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tMMMlI, 4M. 

il V,, 44 H. 

(Uitotf M/, Ml, 71; rnutt^^t ui fifwti 

ttfMl ^tMt«}«r(l ^1; ffrl«|r 

IH; yiitfiMffii viMtu 
Mftirr ^ulMfccs rnyfril, Ui- 
(4cMirrrMMMir»M mI luMr «9ivlr, HMif., 
177, 241, 44^^* IMMihIty l» 

riirfy wiirk^, 

(’MiiMlrfftMlnt, rflfly ««ftMly yf, 11; 
clfffirMs IrMUglriwliMM, ^1; fii»%frfv 
yf, III (t tnuj(tt Hrntrt, M; <if 

Rtylf Im dtiFt fi7; iifiMlMfr*! 

rlopir fFMftirr in C’ ’rrM>, Ml; 

rrMofloMiil pMwrr uf, ®klll in, 

rrinkrn ftrr drftamfffhm, 

Milf, ; ifiifiofmMrr in ln^f works, 

220; r'orirrMfrutHifi 24^; 

scltol arshin im, 

C'^iurirr, Mysh^wi is, 

Cyrlisrn, aduriiiirafrd In Itorii Trio, 
K!; first systrrfiailr nsr of, in <* 
rriirK»r CJitartrf, filifalts of, 

iri li flat fltjartrt, 14411*; in 
tise of thrmr" Iri <# maior 

Vloliri Hooafa, I, Ml; In htmli^ of 
Clirifi^t (|ylriti*t, 241, 


t>siHirta. in/. .Vr#* IliiMifitiaM 

iiillu* 0« f 

If 

1 If M^Of?iliMO. firrdMfo of, ll#lf":, 

1 IrOrf II . Ill 
llrfooiid, 74 

ih ttfithf lh >$hmi t f r $t htl fi , 07 

I Ir %o'|i#|oorot, «vafrfii«itir, lo tt ffai hc-m, 
tri, lo. Ml. tHOloIrtU!.-*'. tu i* 
oiiO»»f l*MOo t|o*4tfrl, 771 , f^oo 

irtOfaNoo of, In h ot^iot lUaut* 
tfoiMfri, m, 4o St't- loirtr?»toi 

MoO, lIrto-MMofi, ifoollffnl* IlfM'fh' 
oiM If at^^afiooi^riotia, Ihrftmfjr dr 
vr|M|iif»rOf. 40d "Ifiroir®, trilrfil 
ioit- 

I MM» f* h. A , 0/ 

iMooooioio, ^»V|| . M*7, 174, MM>, 717.= 
rMai|»o- 0 I otatirt #lor ) , I* . 

I loo tJoMoM. IIS 
MftokFi, Hrory »-i , j#., 77S 

f' 

I'oooloo, fin |o|iii of, MMdf 
"I tot'iv fo®# )»it {O®." lo #}»vMom, 
HmIoo® r®|»Ml4l{v food of. 1$, osrd 
for iooM«®f, IS. 'io , tlinody of, 
41, lo ftilM'i/o of Moioo MoiiOit. 
lof , ombr ooj«!M *M , iisfd 

homoroMftly. 177, n*Mdrora«» of, io 

is loafot Vodio ^ioosiia do-oir, ItM; 

saory, rtafMfdr of, 

lo liarior^f tiiiloirf, 711, 

MidrldiriK rdifioo, yill. 

P 

Mrlllfii^rf, Maria, viii. 

I‘>llirftrrr, IM- Kofirrl, ylll,. 

I'ljUMraiioM, fiyr osr® of, It* fhr It 
fiiajof ‘Ttio, S, fo# viola. In tlir 
O major Hrstri, 17f ; for fdaoo, in 
thr H mloor Olio Hotiaia, 7lff.. ; 
florid. Ill rlarlnrf solo, io 
of ('hthtrf f|i»ii!frf, 71^. AVr rf/ro 
HhythfM, sidtordioatr, 

Flott/«)ry fjoarfrt, i«, AVr o/,io 

ItrffI, Adolfo 

Folk song, (Irrttian, itdlorMrr r»f, 4f , 
72, 12, IMS, 174, lAK, 7H, 
M7^ Sfi^ tthfs i d|»sy ifillororr, and 
HiingariaM InfloriirF, 

Forty, srvf tonal, why iisrd in Horn 
‘Frio, Hlf-, * sftnaia, ir-r Monuta Jnrto.. 
Fornml symmriry, ihr ilrllght of, IHF 
Forsyth, CVril, 7^> 



1 


hh/rx 


(**Virt t’lfinfr 

f I , il i, If'li 

ft tit*” iiuhHu fit 

fit,! A'rr ttiiii "III l■r^l i|f»*iNvr/' 

lM»|?yr, 7, 711II , Pi^fl 
P'uihi Muiflftyil, f. A., Unthm^, i«s, 
i.M, 17, n, 74 1. 

c; 

I tJlii^ifiirlirr. |* *77, 
i frii iyitrr, Ih, vii. 

I#riliifili fiilli *1*1111, irr Fylfc 

Jfj ii'ftHtkffrtffhh, ¥11, 

t,7, 7m. 

uilliiriirr, 71, id, 1.^, M 

ii/iti MiiliiiJiiiflU Itilfiiriiir, 
fOiffe mihii, I in yt III! 
ty»rtlir, f W Viifi, III. 

< ttH'Kr vs Isfltiiyfitt, r^l. 

II 

W. II., hi TUmlrtn 

fiff iifift *irt<r^, |fi 

lliyyliiif II, /rt 

I fill tyitfiif" f r^flrsi«»fir®>o, %%Htf 

yirlflr ir*! Ir 77*if 
IlflHItlttlV, I IlMlfimti*', flirtlfflHI', %, 

M, *1011'.., siit*|irli*lvr, *1, ir., i**, 

141, III. H/y 144, HI. r»^ 161, 
4116. 4H, 4Ufl. 41^. 460; ii^nl fy 
If byfljffili'' l#rr{|ii 

lufltir^, I81f, 

Ilmi^rfjiiOM, V,. 40l- 
Hiiydri. 14. 1% Tl 14. 

HmviIi* V«tiiif|yn«i^ 117. 

Ilrr ICIt«*«brib. 41 b 
lliirrt. rofiiniffir i'ltafmirr y| iltr In 
77; In **|irr*y#NNrv/' 7M. 
lifyltalirifN ol ibr 70; ^lytr 

iit*tirii|#ri«fr tn, MOtf,; n^irtt Kttil 
rbi^rrl fyfirii* HI; mmhtn ywivr 
byrfi. HI; ilrtwliiirfl ttiyilrm writ- 
li»ll for. HI; iittlvii, in 11 tiaf Otnir 
Irf. Illh 

riyffiii-r, ICI. 40, ;fl6fb 

IfiiiiKiriati litilyrorr, 21, 14. 101, 106, 
Iff, 2IH, 2lf, AW fthn itillir 

rtici?, ififl Fiilb-woijy;, CkrwiO, 

r 

tmftKittillriri, tiHNlfiiJ, iitifillrrl ff» ^lyglr 
tiyir^, 16L, 116; iipsnhy ol. ly Clfif' 
ftiH 1Vbi, 241. 

rmitatlnn, 2H, 42, 47, 67, Ml. AW ut$(f 

C!iitititi^rOiiiril, C^aftiiti, FiiKOf, 


'^7^ 

"lyMfiri b iir* i^inl tiiriri -i* bhiiiyftrf /' 

ii,\ 

Itist f Mill* UN, ^ 4}»|»J y|»i i*l(r Ui 

.*6, HHt 

tVJtr f*l UMiV* fUrUf, 
bv HNibyi«i Oi |<h»*r #»f fbr ftrlirr/u, 
In, HO, 01, 141, 41 1, 444, 4M 
luvr?sinii, M, 4011, Mil, I Ml, M6tf , 
1/4. 4410, 44H. 416, 
l«<bl. 404, 410, 447. 

f 

fttailOiu, ft»Qr(fb, S, H. M, 67, Ml, 
104, HO, 117, 441 
t#jbuw<ii, Hi |6H. 

fiuOuil, |i»*i|fb, 01, 

K 

Ktilliriti. Ma*, fnhttftttrt Hftthmi, vlii. 

HO, 146, 4nH 
lilrfiifrt, l%»Mf, liO 
Hihni'J, I' t till/, 401 , 447. 

Hirtii*. \U Ilf il will, lOi 

I, 

! Hntlln IAm«j|h«ii *bm wnll/). I4lb 

"I irbrafirii/* H, |, 

I i*/t. I' MIN. Ht, to. lOMi . 404, 460. 
i MObrii, Hf Vjiitn, vii 

M 

Miirliflfcl, 1. 

AHiwiii, Hiiiiirl (itt'ifiiy, /ttfnfn 
tJtnh, M, iiiifr; littm Orifff in 
Htniim*, It. M, iiufr ; Mtntt m n 
liumitfttfv* 1H 

fV|rta##r». Wllllaiii, 1; Alt^mnriti nf /i 
hfmttnt tifr, 1 
Ma^®rMrl, |lilr«. 100. 

MiObNiuifir®, aoil, 1H. 140. 

Mliv, PUnrntr, /,//r nf 

Httthm^, vili. 1. 144, 44H, 444. 
IVfra®sirr!i. bravy ami fiicbi, fit|#fr^' 
®|yr mr nf, 14, 4o, 740., 4H, 417, 
4M, 

Mritilfiici’ti Hrf‘br®tffl, 440, 

Mrlmly. rbinmatb'. 7, loO. 441. 431; 

dlaiimir. 1. On, Mo. 414, 467. 
MmilrH^ubo, brliii* 10, 144. 

MrrrOMb, <NUf4ir, 140, 

Mrfrr. rr^olftr, II ; iliiMlr iNril fur ibr 
fliiir Iff fbr urbri/u^. 40; 

Iff ^thn/n (tl (t major Nnfrf, IK; 
rorifra^rlyg ibar»rfrr nf tiupir ami 
ffiMlr, 01; Ouplr ami Iflplr 

frmatirally nppfmrfi, 1040,; 


i 





ItulfX 



X74. 


iiii.l liiiilr imiiliJlirtl. 

miff.; I 

(Irfmivr MifUMil. 

ifi|4r, niiUtifig ill 

ilHfr'irijr i**»* »‘. 

PyUr, klivlflttl 

Mnrlihlrmil, il« (TtlHiri ImI*- ihnnre iil 

IKhImii*. ■f.i'i. , 

M(»tivilti»llt * tifiH i'f* ^ 

(JililHrl. K'<f i ill '"‘I'' "* *' 
jiii Vi-il)) Otiimn, »i*/. 

Mnflvf If ill j 

r/Ki. , 

|fiif|% f»f llir 

W a, (K rU. W. V: ■/'•. 

H<), IlH, l,U, fil. 

MiiliKrl.l, Ki.ltrtftI, ,'.IM, .Hi, iU/. 

N 

liilM!/* H4. 

^hlh, HI 

NlnifiifH!; Wrtlirr, Utnhmu I'.iiKiwi 
lf1ifi*5lMllfifi, viil, **M' 

NlkKrb. AMfiiff, tM. 

n 

OhrHlifffflrr', vii 

(fvrt&itm, iiMfjf A t ! II u 
mtm tbhtmtif s Uyff< 

I* 

I'ftiT, iffr^yUifhv yf, tua riffr 

ffiofifflyfiy <t{ flivltfiii, yff i 

r.fHJtfJiMlfiK rbyOiffi^ I4, 4*/; iimm 
liiK if«3 tflifliiiii Ni ihylhirfif 

14; why iitif^ir firrifu n 

flrllliriMlr, i|()4. /f/#« IbiUr, 

Mrlrr, RJiyiliirfi. 

Pfflfi) iHiifif^, 47, 71, HH* 

IVflfil tlif’ qifiiffH 

fiJCK 

Ptrf^rtuum ffinhtlt, Hb. 

ihrrf* mrnmtr iirifl mtirr uri 
ilftUfll Iriy^tb^, 74; rrtiorfi ttml rM 

frfiflrfl, of 

lyoffvr^ wlfhifi, 179, 2Ut, 

Hr>iil»ilitv ii*, i70f. 

Piano arrantcrmriH^, vHI. 

Piatiff CVnri’fin in I) fninnr, K7f., 109; 
in B flat, Kih 

Piano Hfinatfi In P minor, 1 10, 

Plano, fhylhmlr Innklvrnfan of, 4t; 

fnaion with othm ffHtrmrffnN, 7ofP 
“f1ii^lari«n,'* Bffllinf^N ImllOrfrnrr <o 
IfMttfiil rrarmhlamTa, \(t*h 

Polytoriallty, HI 


"PfO fiimntran movnortOi" fmailr «|i 
»if m in I oof I init toil tr 

jatiO iffiqai, ini, t%\, l/i, 2bl 

Viitk, ViMOia, -.Ointl ,Vrr n/in 

Viriina 

’4*1 r|»af afiona," *b 4**1,, 411, 

. iPi, *ti, np H*i, itit*, JAU. 
pfi/r *fonii, VVa^rfirPs, In 9 lf 

Pf oil t ft V in rally woik%, 14, 

HIH '♦If. ,Vrr 1 'om rfOi aMoli of 
lalri ^fylr. 

PnUr, liiahma'® am- »»f, (srlOotn piitni 
fivr, U, 49< ,Vrr #f/in Parr, 

ffnafirf, H ininot, yii, viii, r?r», 97 ff.., 
117 . 177 . 7^7 

(Bootrf. A inimo, viil, 117, bh\ 117, 

1 71 . ^^*7 

rpfatfrf. II flat. ¥iH, 19 , If/, if/ iM, 

711 . 7 n/ 

flnafirf. Piano, minor. vU. viii. 

// t.\ U. 19 , H 7 f , 10 1 . I 0 ' 4 , 117 , 

HO. 711 . 7 o 7 

flnaitri, fOam*. A, i*ii, yiil, 77 , M 
47 , 11 . 47 . 117 . 777 . 7 o 7 
final frt, Plrtim, 1 minor, fl/, 709 //Tf, 
177 

finiiiirt. Piano anO Oirim,? Hnarlrf, 

lOii, 77 . 4 1 " 4 , r/i , 109 , IP/. 7 o 7 , 
(piinfri. Viola ami -Or ini? PinaHrt, 1% 
viii, a/, 7/0 fvj^ 711 
fininfrf, Vrula amt Ofrini# liMattrl, 7r, 
vii, vni. lol. 149 . 7 ff 7 7 / 7 f. 719 . 771 , 
707 

finintri. flaiinrf ainl ^niinn Hnaftri* 
vii, viii. J9, m, 149, 707, 719. 771. 
710 . 7 H 747 , 707 , 

II 

*'flaln fhrinr/* ("flritmllrrP*!. 11411. 
flrfml ilhrli. flimliOrif. 17, 19. 74. 
Ilrvl«iifm. r JirmitliOri! in B itfaior 'f’rio, 
4; fhirr fmfn«i »»f Piano l|ninirf, 
41; lirliliri afrortti in, 47; rrra^iifilC 
wniki^ lor ililirrrnf OfOrttf®. 44; 
wmka illn®lrafintf loni/ rortHnnrrf. 
109; rannot always ©nrrrrrf. 110, 
Bhvthm. anarf #rr Aiiarrn^tlr 

rhythm<»; llf»hm«rian 
7fK, 171. 190. 711; rlott|?,ailon«t f»f. 
47. 117. 147. 10 1. irr a! in Aim 
rnrnfafion; *'rni|ity Utni hraf^’’ in. 
trr "Pmpfy hr^f hr«f^'*; fftnlnlnr, 
47. 711; ifiirnfirmal arnhljKoitf of, 
144; nnmofony irf, In worfe^. 7, 
In la'rf work^, 771* 771; ^hiltnl, ^»9* 
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! 





Mil. r/4 !»«**** tlliiNfirt 

l iiill'* 

,»|lf ' M.|SMMIH-»»I». llirlli, tr-r 

IhrUi »*»»♦'»* 

if,/ i.!, I«, "Hit. H^'., . , 

lltivlluiiir ^ ^M»«lr 

tljfiiivr, 'H, il^!, *1,, I i.|| 

^l♦♦|||f4illi*■i*5i^^. t I. IS* 

||„ni|ii hIIm *rr lliMigttHtt** 

ififitirlit'r. 

|4ilMrlL lirttf .Hfiil, IS, iMilr. 


f.,!.J.ril. iMMt'*. •>. 

<1rtr«i 'H* in-# 

llr4<rtJ, II, 

MU, 

UruurtHT, M. I»4 *-?*»*! 

nrirtfftifr** for S/ lU^ 

nmlr*, M lirti, 

fimlrf, M. viH, 1*^ S7, li»'4 

Uliifirrf' ilivtliui, 

Himulli'ltV (mfItrH ON, 41 , 

irr ilIrtIMilr, l*u«l lf»ni»*yfV. 

flliifyuli'''. 

, vUu HI- ^ , . 

Hfyw rtiyvrmruM wifli »f»il wlfbouf h»u 
fiH'sil nr<liyu«s, IIH, IrH, lb'*, 

I 

Hmjuftt, CVlto wihI uiimif* ra 

Himiitii, ' C VlIii Mmt Pbny, I', vil. friti 

ffiMt 

Cittfiiit’l i^tui PMiuu fr»lfN»i, 

vili, 

HiiifMftti Cittfbift' 4iffil l*lwffy« r* fMi'i 
■vill. Ph Hb. 'm, J 

HiiffiifM ff*r ‘rwy **t»u** 

,%W fihtf Pimm 

Hii»iftf»» Vli4ifi awl llaiWf H. vH, n/, 
//Cl.'/ w, 24f7» . 

ioniita, Vliilifi awl Phtm, A, 
mrnmn, Vbliri mu\ llanw H mitiur. 

7M2, 2im, , 

l^yriifi hmtK 7, % 21; wtiv tmt mri\ 
Iti Ifyrri 'rrbu SI; hiiftwrim^ ilivH* 
mif rhariKr^ Ith tZti ryrriliifir#l with 
ftiliyr, iifilbratum uf* !♦¥ w*l 

fitrmltf uf ftfirr. 204, 
f4|i|lfa, Fliill|», M%, 

rimrludhig i wiivrrnrrit. M, 
f4, 107, Mil. 


l ilt/, 247 

,|IM«»|VU<". I4y0riifv Ml, Mt ^liiw ifMivr 
fl»i Ilf 121 

4i‘ I, ♦’li?ii»M, H»,|»rtf 110, 211. 

4i »4y lull aim, 4s. 
yrtiiH**, IlMbanl, Im0 

i|yaitrf IN liafaiMm, 

01, I MfiiuaiioiiM lirfwrrn t‘ fnitmf 

ttfifl A tfMfiw Ufmifrf^ ifi. 0711 
Hfvir, tifii rf taiMlv m 1 rarlv, 2H, H, 
UnlalmiMMrtMf, MO,, 42; Mi fhrffir mI 
VrtfMfiiiWa ill H MiajiM ’IffM, 144, 
iliHlirMiMfef rllrif iil, HH, 174; jur 
^br ffiit, |0|; ttinfiirluf iff y 
♦UiflirMMw by. 2H; n^r* Mf ♦mi 1« nl 

rlrtfilirf fiflllftrt, 2M; rifiiMiiiM ^*1 
tiniitMl thiinr Ml flir uttlnIomMianf 
^mI*\ 240 ^ 

MiiMitfiftiMiifio ^ryriifh wMh lahnl iwii, 
MU 02, 1S4, ^ 

Uii^lirn^fiiti^, 101, 142, 171 St^t ttltH 

llaifyiMiy, ^imtirriislvr 

*«vffff»liNtfy I, Sii, S7, MfO, 1/7; II, /o, 
ni, 1 24, 241 ; IV, 221 
Uvfiii.imtMiM, 14, 214. *ihn IVIrfrf, 
lltlVfllMf 


*1 rmfO. trip iMir 
'MirfifaMi #1# Vi4y|i»tf»’0l ImmimkH 
tiafiilMW MMtllr 47. S4, 121. 

M»/ ; Ilf irifalMQ, IS1; liiflhi’f 

r^iimiilri*, m, 2H. 2MU 202 
'|4irf<M'«3, MfiifMil »i Mif fit, /» H, miM , fr 
'.r.finK, tA ''■>*■ 

I'M, ,(lll, 

‘riirfir fbyfbfM^i yVi'iM^fyl »M Mf«t yf“* 
ai.iti Ilf II in#i>i» '■•„ ‘ 'I'' 

ffiiafnl Wffll aMaifM«»lM' *M I* 
Hrnttt, H; In nflfri/ii *if FfafiM 
IMlIftlrf, 40l.; Ml Mhrf/o *0 H Wa 

i„r ^ 0 ; afiafrimflr Mifttril 

ItfMf, 74; riafiiolr of iwa ibaf 

tifii nmitaM, HH amitmm] wifh 

aftarfufttii', 142; vl^nr iif, Ifi A tnalyr 
Vlfilifi Wmwia, 171; auMirawf awl 
frawiiiiirMy m1, In M waior viula 

CMifOtrl, 200; ff* atiarnMitir 

If} Ciaflfirt 211. 

'riilliH, i^rrfr^ iff i|r«ir<^wl»OiC fnM0^» 
221, 22K. Srr tthn Hrahwt. wftt)« 
tirfUwn, 

'MiwifU^. 'riirfiilMfr. 1. 

'riiwfiaa, Hf. Wiltaw ’'^*0 
TliMfrati, II Ib* 270, 

*ritnr »f»0 arf« rf»fti|»afril, i/. 

41 wr^ Miiftiralf Imndtm {waga'/ior), 



huh-x 


tjfi 

'riiHiifity tiu 

n, iA\, LH. I iH, m, H-ii,, iv/r., /a 
'f’linN'jlfdMinwrif i-rtwfiHfi, 4rifi* Ml, 

^ m, M7. 

th ifi C ‘dliltrtf’w (,'ptin/tf-tiff 
Suritf^y uf dhtimhtf hhtnt, M, Hi, 
H4, mi, m 

^*‘l'*riiglr Mnfivr,'* f)»r, itt l«lrr wnik*}, 
Iff, HI, iMO* tlUrtif^qril, 
IMIilf, I fiirlhf’r iV7, 

2m, 2iH> 

TrUh H, f 11, 2U % iii*K tl2, 

22i, 2(22, 

Trio, Horn, Violin, noil Hlnno, vill, 
/? Hti, W2, Hi 7 , 2'U. 

I’riff, V, H, hid t4n. 

1’rio, V minor, vll, m fm, 771. 

'<‘rifn Clnrinri, Hrilo, mihI f'lniof, r*i*J 

2 m. 

Tsolffiikow^kv, H< f^# H, 'H#, *^7, 

204, 771 

'In HI, r^srnfHI, 2H, 11 


V 

VnHfrliifO liv ^Oonlifo 41 iim, 1*1 7/,*! 

IM, f,u' , 1 7 Hi, 1 4 I If 

24 Iff, 2J,2. 

Virnofi, %iil 77, 7(0,1 

Vinniffif' 14, 11*7, 7onf,, 7H, 

Votlioieiii " ffif 

V' Otifioi rllii, {oolitrio^ of < ofnl, fnif ifio 
wlib |»inni», 71, I mi- Niiinlh wiif 
fro itit, fr,r*f 

ViHmiaiH’, jiHiio, fnw Hinm ■ 

Ifi’i fffd^h Myh-, li\, ffiH; 


W 

WrtHOri, fliflmtfl 7ff, H, if,n, 2J2f, 
Wrimfrtffmt. f I 1 m, H 
WiHhri, HI 
Whilimi, AHiofi, iil( 


